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Gdurational. 


UILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ay Ronis Set. Victoria Embankment, B.C. Establi shed 
Principal LANDON oN oo 
CATION at an_ inc! 
ESSONS are given in all Musical subjects, and ‘STAGE 
NING in Hiccation Gesture, 8 Dancing, 
A. THE HESTRA CONDUCTED B 
AL AND HIS OASSLSTANTS. yen and Syllabus of Local 
tres and et ‘ee seme TN: ( meral public) free. 
Central 4459. H. SAXE UND AM, retary. 


of London. 








Situations Warant. 
OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

WANTED AT ONCE (for at least the duration of the War), an 
ASSISTANT MASTER to act as Principal Assistant in German, oad 
to take Junior Work in French. 

Applicants should be ineligible for Military Service and should 
have ve good qualifications. Teaching experience in a Secondary School 
is esse 


ry 1602. to 1701., dent Ag lificati 
Oy tates, for Evening Work. 

- hey ss pee “a indirectly will be a disqualification. 

LUDFO EMAN, Director of E 





and experience, 


Miscellaneous. 
Saree f or BENG ALI. —Why not learn and 


preciate Tagore’s Works? ht by a simple and rapid 
enpeecd D., 19 Waverley Re, enton Street, W.C. 


ESEARCHES, Proof-Reading, Jadexing, 
» Revision of MSS. Good experience. Highest testimonials. In 
tres fate. —Mr. #. A. HADLAND, 15 Bellevue Mansions, Forest 


methon. 








NIVERSITY Prizeman (English Verse), 
assical Honours, well read, will undertake Literary Assist- 

ance Criticism, Revision, and Research. erate terms.—Box 2151, 
theneum Press, 11 Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 


HE War renders available PARTNERSHIP— 
sleeping or active—in Publishing Firm (limited liability) of 
repute. Investment (sleeper) about 10,0001. If active, must attend 
to work, and should have business experience as well as literary or 
artistic ‘qualifications, In this case a ae investment can 


ogourieg | 
yt can be 
Athensuss Press, 13 Bream's Buildin 








vering p+riod of War 
> Prin eipale only.—Box 2150, 
ngs, Chancery Lane, London, E.U. 


( J ENTLEMAN of Antiquarian tastes, invalid 

or otherwise, will receive every possible care and attention in 
house of Medical Man living in Torquay. — Box 2149, Athensum 
Press, 11 Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








Town mal. Hanier, Suhoen! Trent 
tober 17, 1916. 





OUNTY BOROUGH OF MERTHYR 
TYDFIL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 


CYFARTHFA CASTLE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


POST OF HEAD MISTRESS. 


are invited for the post of HEAD MISTRESS for the 
which becomes vacant at _the end of the current term. 
must be Graduates of a British University, or possess 
qualifications, and must have ae | a 
School. Salary 2251. per annum, advancing by a! ual 
of 251. to 2501. Duties to begin in JANUARY, 1917. 
= be sent in to the undersigned not later than 
1916.—Further B pe pres ms oe pean aoe Form 


sent on Fecelpt 0 of st 
HAYS ELIAS, M.A., Savana of f Bducation. 
Town Hall, Merthyr Taal, October 2, 1918. 





Ww: ANTED, during such parts of July, August, 

and September, 1917, as are convenient, one or more Boarding 

Seg © Schools for Sommer School purposes for about 

Bouees ‘Adulte, grounds), rent, and 

period available oy Box 2148, Athensum Press, 11 Bream’ ‘8 Buildings, 
ncery Lane, London, E.C. 








ENNET VALLEY FISHERIES, Hungerford, 
Berks, have always BROWN Ce RAINBOW TROUT for 

Stock and Sport, equal to Wild Fish. Ladies and Gentlemen can 
have Lessons agg with Dry Fiy, &., and Fishing can be 
arranged for by the Day or the Week on Private Water.—Full 
culars from HON Bro" Eddington Lodge, Hun —? aren) 
cipals: Major MORSE, sir EDGAR OC. BUKHM,  F.R.G.B. 


EPRODUCTIONS of Drawings, Paintings, 

old MSS., &c., in the Colours of the (riginals, or in Monotone, 

and Printing by Chromo- Lithography and Collotype. Long experience 

ory the highest class of work. Estimates and Spec = from 
WALTER RIGGS (only address), 98-94 Chancery Lane, W 








OUNTY BOROUGH OF STOKE-ON-TRENT 
EDUCATION OOMMITTEE 
HANLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
ED AT ONCE (for at least Pronge aoe of the War), a 
PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT MASTER for PHYS 
Lape y should be ineligible for Military Taine, and should 
good a ee with teaching experience in a Secondary 
Bohol. “Sa 1801. per annum, dependent upon qualifica- 
tions and roe EY with extra remuneration for Evening Work. 
Canvassing, eet direcdly or indeed. will bea 





Anthors’ Agents. 


HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 

consider and place MSS. for sty publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by expe: place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—5 Sand 6 ; Clement’ 3 Inn, W.C 








FORD FR N, Director of Education. 
Education (Offices, Town Hall, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
October 30, 1916. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


mee pee HILL HIGH SCHOOL, HIGHBURY HILL, N. 
re is a vacancy at the eens = School for 4 ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS to teach German and Latin. ry 1201. a year, 
ing to ex ciones are, erate increments of] 101. to 2202, 
apply to T | ED DUCAT: 0. OFFICER Us L hee 


Offices, Victoria 

envelope necessary). A form, articulese will then be sen 
Form must be eevurned by lia. T rj EMBER 25, 1916, Canvas- 
sing disqualifies 
Clerk of the pn Ay County Council. 


Education 








ST: GEORGE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Incorporated), 
GARSCUBE TERRACE, EDINBURGH. 
WANTED, in JANUARY, | ScrEsca, MISTRESS for Botany, 
Boslogy. sm Nature Study. Degree, and — 
esired. Initial sapety 1 yaar to =. 





Cupe-Hriting, &c.: 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, ESSAYS, 
TYPE-WRITTEN W. COMPLETE ACCURACY. 
Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. 
References to woll-kusum Writers. 
M. STUART, The Croft, Bellingdon Road, Chesham, Bucks. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Die, -WRITING by Woman Graduate (Classical 


Girton Coiieas, Cambridge ; International arte, London). 

Revision hand.—Miss A. CATCHPOOL, M.A, 

Pee a isham, 8.E., beng gl ‘CAMBRIDGE TYPE: 
WRIT ING OFFICE Tele: Lee Green 1893. 


UTHOR®S’ MSS. and c TEPE. WRITING of 
oa ied, * oteetiae wo hee reported. = 


oeting 
Serer TYPING SOrFicn. a ncery Iane. Tel. 





ite EIROP 








qualifications and experien Appl at once, with full 
ies of testimoniale, te. TH Heap MISTRESS, 
further jatoruation may be obtained. 


Soules 
whom 





OLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 


Lt maging > JANUARY, ASSISTANT SCIENCE MISTRESS, 
Essen ist 


tial Subjects, Physics and Chemistry. 
flome Refs Mastrabis. Salary 1201.-1401., Epa ne to ———— 


Tita perience.— Apply, giving full particulars, to THE 








Situations Wanted. 


Q*XFORD GRADUATE, 30, rejected, seeks 
of LIBRARIAN. Highly’ qu alified in several Lar 
and et Atheneum Press, 13 Bream’s Buildings 


teratures.— 
Lane, Lo: 








IKES & SIKES, wpe writing Offices, 

= Boris pom pg Road, MSS.: Plays and 
Actors’ Pa: 1, General, wy Commercial Documents; Type- 
written Paceliatle titers: Lessons. References. Established 1893. 
Aaa 8’ 





MSS. of every kind accurately 
and intelligently TYPE-WRITTEN. Indexing. Research, 
Gotaloguing. Charges moderate.—Miss TAPP, Rosebank, Great 
ine Ron Bromley, Kent. 








Printers. 


‘oe ATHENZUM PRESS has a wide ex- 
ce in modern BOOK, NEWSPAPER, and CATALOGUE 

proauction and — 1 be pleased to submit an Estimate on receipt 

? sig hea > ‘Bream’ 's Buildings, Chaticery ‘Lane, E.C. 

Telegrams; Euxovsos, Loxpom. Tekephone.:. Cumraa. 2120. 











Sales by Auctio 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
\fESSRES HODGSON & 
4! Auctioneers of 
RARE AND VALUABLE BO®%KS, 
Beg to announce the following Sales, Catalogues of which may 


had on application :— 
VALUABLE and STANDARD BOOKS (on 


WEDNESPAY, NOVEMBER 22, and Two Following Days), 
comprising a Selection from the Modern Library of a Gentleman 
including Wheatley’s Pepys. 10 Ry —MacLehose's Reprints 6 
Haklust, Purchas, Coryat, & , vols.--The Border Edition of 
Scott, 48 'vols.—a fine Set of the Parle Edition uf The Desamsoes. 
5 vols., 1757—Standard Books of Travel, Biography, &c.; also 
Ineunabula and Sixteenth Century Books— Drayton's ‘Poems, 
—MSS8., Documents on Parchment, &c. 


COLLECTANEA NAPOLEONICA., being the 
Second oation of the Extensive and Valuable iiaesy ot of oe 
late A. M. BROADLEY, Esq., of The Kna Bradpo! re’ 
sold by Order of the Executor (on DECEMBER 7and 6), om ‘iocluiing 
a remarkable “GRANGERIZED” LIF KB OF NAPOL I, 
extended to 28 large folio volumes by the insertion of —— i 
6,000 Portraits, eee emery Coloured Caricatures, Aatepers 
Letters. Sign ments, &c., with other important FXTKA- 
ILLUSTRATED “BOOKS. " includiug Napoleon in Caricature, 
10 vols.,2 fine Volumes of Military Caricatures, Napoleon an 
the Invasion of England, 4 vois., Dorset Captains at 
a, 4 vols., Lives of Nelson and Welliogton, each in 8 vols. 

.—Rowlandson’s Loyal Volunteers, Jenkins’s Naval and 
Martial Achievements, Mudford’s Waterloo Campaign, Ireland's 
Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., and other rare Books with Coloured 
Plates—Hobhouse's Letters, 2 vols. specially bound for Napoleon, 
MS. Account Book kept at St. Helena, Original Drawings of the 
Island, and other items of Napoleonic interest-an extensive 
Collection of Lives of Napoleon and his Contemporaries, in 
English and French—Autogra: a Presentation Copy of Hardy's 
Dynasts. 3 vols.; also Portraits of Napoleon, Coloured Battle 
Scenes, Medals, &. 


RARE BOOKS and INTERESTING AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS (on FRIDAY, PECEMBER 15), including 
the Modern Library of the late W. Yeate Baker, . Esq, of Aspen 

ouse, Brixton (sold by Order of the Executor), comprising the 
Uriginal Edition of Burton's Arabian nights, 16 vols.—hanisome 
Sets of English and Forotgn eo Novelists—Standard Works, many in 
handsome bindings —OTH PROPERTIES, lnstadina! the First 
Series of Scott's Tales of ay Landlord, 4 vole ee, 1816—First 
Editions of Dickens and T 
sentation Books by Lewis Carroll— Publications ot ithe 
and Grolier Clubs - Farmer's Tudor ph 151 vols 
alsoa Series of 19 HOLOGRAPH LETTS Pb. SHELLEY 
with 130 Holograph Cheques (the Pen | ‘the late W Walker, 
Esq., formerly of Brooks's Bank, Chan cary id by Order of 
the Executors)—Origipal MS ‘Dopublishe ed tt of bcaaogge 
Gray—97 Autograph Letters Rosse’ ters of 
John Fastin Original Pen-and-Ink Sketches by Geor; 
shank, &c., with an Original Miniature of George Was! 
W. Robertson (1794-5), and a Plaster Cast of the 
by Girometti, formerly the Property of the Poet’s friend Has 


115 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Auction Rooms: 





By directionof CHANING PEARCE, Eaq., M.D. 
MONTAGUE HOUSE, RAMSGATE. 
(Next door to the Granville Hotel.) 
The remaining Contents of the Residence, 
Comprising an Ebony Chair with Mother-o’-Pearl Plaques, passes fed 
to William IV. by the Newaub Nazim Behadoor of Moorshedabad 
—an English Marqnetssis Cabinet, with panelled doors, 
drawers, decorated with panels of birds and fol 
table stand—a Pair of French carved Iv. 
Redwoos —— and Tables—~a Grand noforte by Erard, in 
ros case—a rare long-case black and gilt oe a ‘hmm 
painted with Scriptural patjecte— Chairs Settees— 

Yhina Cabinets—elaborately carved Oak Sideboard aaa chia 
Cabinet—Paintings of the English A nen oolg — 
Drawings sand Bagrevings— lines o8 Cloisonné Ware Suet 
boxes—Carvings in Ivory and ry peony ie — Watches — 
Weapons and Armour—early English and Roman Pottery and 
Iridescent Glass—early Italian Steel and other Caskets—Boule 

Clocks—Porcelain—and Miscellanea. 


V ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
a will SELL ws AUOTION, on the PREMISES as above, on 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, at 1 0o' we On view 
Tuesday and Wednesday prior from 10 to So'clock. Catalogues of the 
quare, London, 

SOE eee FREEHOLD RESIDENCE is FOR SALE. Par- 
ticulars may be had of the Auctioneers. 


[Sales by Auction continued on p, 510.) 











OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 
OCTUBBR, 1916. Price 3s. 
Contents. 
Content. LPieenee Interpolation Formule. By W. F. Sheppard, 


No. 266. 


| Natiooal puansenee Acts. The Departmental Committee's Interim 


Report. 
Legal Notes. By William Charles Sharman, F.1.A., Barristér-at-Law. 
Actuarial Notes :— 
On the Determination, by means of Bond-value Fv nn A, the 
R: Redeemable Bond when Income Tax is 


nt. 
Ordinary and ( 
A General Method ist Obtaining Interpolation } Formulas. 
Notes on the Mortality 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 
Reviews. 
Corresponden: 
The Institute ot Actuaries. 
Obituary. . 
London: C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 





of the 
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Sales by Auction—continued. 
MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL the following by AUCTION, 4 their House, 
No. 13 vanes Street, Strand, London, W.C., each Sale starting 
at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, November 20, and Four Follow- 
ing Days, the SECOND PORTION of the ‘COLLECTION of CUINS 
formed by Major P. W. P. CAKLYON BKITTON, D.L. J.P. 

On MONDAY, November 27, and Following 
Day, EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, Silver, and Works of Art. 

On _.WEDNESDAY, November 29, and Two 
Followi Days. JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS, the Property of 
JO. HN HILD TCH, Esq., of Manchester. 

On MONDAY, December 4, and Following Day, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 

On WEDNESDAY, December 6, and Following 
Day, a LIBRARY OF Doone a m Bport, Angling, and Nat 
History, the Property of a GENT 

On WEDNESDAY, ye 13, and Two 


Following Days, ILLUMINATED AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS, 
Autograph Letters, Vriental Drawings, and Printed Books, 


Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








a 


M 4 & BROS, 
eS = London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


Catalogues sent post free to all parts of the Wold 
Export orders solicited. 
Te.egraphic and Cable Address: * Bitliolite, oadon.” 


Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 





OOKS—SECOND-HAND OR NEW. 
Situated in a University Centre, we have exceptional 
facilities fon te your wants. 


CA TAO GU ES tate wants. 
Fore eign and Colonial, Libraries supplied on a best terms. 
GALLOWAY & PORTER, University B Eng 








Rooks (over 1,000,000 volumes) on Literary, 
Educational, Law, Medical, Technical, and all other subjects. 
Second-hand at half prices. New ‘Books at Discount Prices. CATA- 
LOGUES post free. State wants. Books sent on approval.—W. & G. 
FOYLE, 121-123 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 








Insurance Companies. 
NOBwicH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH and LONDON. 
(London Head Office, 50 FLEET STREET, E.C.) 


CHIEF 71 and 72 King William Street. = 0. 
LONDON BRANCHES | 22 Birchin Lane, E.C. (Marine). 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED .............. £33,000,000 
B hes and Agencies th bh the World. 











THE SOUL OF RUSSIA 


Edited by WINIFRED STEPHENS 
With 20 Plates in colour. Price 10/6 net 


Contributions by the most eminent Russian artists and 
authors, translated into English, and by well-known 
English writers. The volume suggests the whole range 
of Russian Art and Poetry. It will help the English to 
study intelligently the attractive and complex subject of 
Russia and the Russians. All profits arising from the 
. book will be devoted to the aid of Russian Refugees. 


FULL PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION TO 


MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON 


Crown 4to. 

















COLEMAN’S 


R.T.B. 


Renowned Temperance Beverage 


THE IDEAL HEALTH DRINK. 
THE NEW INVIGORATOR. 
A Delightful, Exhilarating, Non-Alcoholic Beverage. 


Contains the principal ingredient used in the manufacture of Sanatogen. 





The use of alcohol is terribly seductive, especially to those who fly to the sideboard for 
little sips of aleohol because they are intensely miserable. The greatest want of the age 
has been a satisfying non-alcoholic beverage, and at last we have it in Coleman’s R.T.B. 


Are you willing to Test it? 
Strongly recommended by Doctors and the Clergy. 


It will refresh you. You can drink Coleman’s R.T.B. 
with cold or hot water, or any kind of mineral 
water. A bottle at 1s. 9d. (a Champagne Quart) 
will make 25 half-pints, which make the cost of 
the drinks less than a penny each. It is a powerful 
nerve stimulant, but has no after depressing effect 
like alcohol. It exhilarates, invigorates, and stimu- 
lates. It stops the craving for spirits. It is a Name.. PPTETETTIOTITI TTT LTTE Tere 
magnificent tonic for those who are ‘run down’ and 
not —s quite well. The more you drink the better 
youare. It can be given to children with advantage. 


To SPENCER, LAYTON & Co., 
BRUNDALL, near NORWICH. 


Kindly send me a sample of Coleman’s R.T.B. I 
enclose 6d. for postage and packing herewith. 


SEND THIS FORM. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. and 1s. 9d. per bottle. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


ATHEN UM. 











Probident Institutions. 
NATIONAL BOOK. eas PROVIDENT 


(Registered under the Friendly Societies Acts and approved 
under the National Insurance Act.) 


President-WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esq. 
Founded in 1902 for the relies of every kind of distress among 
and Publishers’ Assi 





FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 
Life Membership, 57. Yearly Subscription, 6s. 
NO APPLICATION FOR HELP HAS BEEN REFUSED. 


R. W. THORNTON, Secretary. 
9, Walbrook, E.0. ae 





THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVI DENT INSTITUTION 


Found: 
Patron—HER MAJESTY ones meee 
Invested Capita 
A UNIQUE INVEST ENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A wou Man or Fomen, of twenty-one can invest the sum of 


ids (or 
right to participate fa’ the ae ames a io 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Perma: 
Dever Baa an coma 
in the Country f. ed Members. 
Fer i erential ae RR TT a 
ion app 
Institution, Station Ludgate Hill, E.0, 4 








‘To CURE—is the Voice of the Past. 
To PREVENT—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


INDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise make you feel languid—tired—‘‘ blue ”’— 
a little 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your nerves. 


This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard remedy for 
constipation, biliousness, impure blood and indigestion. 


A Judicious Rule.—‘“‘ 1st. Restrain your appetite, and get always up from the table with a 
desire to eat more. 2nd. Do not touch anything that does not agree with your stomach, be it most 
agreeable to the palate.” These rules have been adopted in principle by all dietitians of eminence, 
and we recommend their use. 


“ALITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better than Much and Running 
Over at the Wrong.”’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS & STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 
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J. M. Dent & Sons, 


A NEW BOOK OF VERSE 
BY 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


e 
‘ 3s. 6d. 
s. Theophanies. 
Atheneum.—“ Many of her pieces are exquisitely 


descriptive of mountain, forest, field, and flowers, but 
the real meaning runs as an undercurrent.” 


THE ADORNMENT OF THE 
SPIRITUAL MARRIAGE. 


THE BOOK OF TRUTH AND SPARK- 
LING STONE. By JAN VAN RUYS- 
BROECK. With an Introduction by EVELYN 
UNDERHILL. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—“ His mysticism is at once exalted by a 
strong common sense.” 


THE 


NECESSITY OF CHRIST. 


By Dr. W.E.ORCHARD. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net 

Challenge.—‘‘ There is food for thought and discussion 

in every chapter, and the book might well be used for a 
study circle.” 


MAXIMS & REFLECTIONS. 


Translated from the Persian by 8. KHUDA 
BUKHSH. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 
These Maxims and Reflections are the records of 
ineradicable thoughts and the fruit of many years 
silent study and quiet meditation. 


SONGS OF UKRAINA. 


By FLORENCE RANDALL LIVESAY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A collection of Songs and Poems, showing the people 
of Little Russia in their joys and sorrows, their aspira- 
tions, and their contentment. 


SONS OF CANADA. 


Short Studies of Characteristic Canadians. 
Small demy 8vo, 5s, net. 














Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ There is nothing dull about any 
of these biographical sketches. Mr. Bridle possesses 
literary verve and human touch with its necessary 
concomitant, humour.” 





A BOOK FOR 


SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 
AND PAGEANTS. 


By Professor O.L. HATCHER. Illustrated 

with nearly 200 Pictures and Portraits mostly from 

contemporary sources. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Liverpool Post.—‘‘ Splendid commentary upon the 
plays by reason of its pictorial elucidation of obscure 
passages in the text.” 
A New Volume in 

‘*The Channels of English Literature ’’ Series, 


ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. 


By Professor WALDO H. DUNN. Large 
crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
New Statesman.—‘‘An exhaustive account of English 
biographical work from the earliest ages....... One of the 
best in the series.” 


ARMENIAN 
LEGENDS AND POEMS. 


Tilustrated and Compiled by ZABELLE C. 
BOYAJIAN. With 12 Coloured Plates. 21s. 





net. 

Pali Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The poems are of singularly 
literary interest by reason of the novelty and wealth of 
their images and the deep but simple mode of thought 
which runs through them.” 

Miss Boyajian will give all the profits of this book 
to the Lord Mayor’s Armenian Fund. 





READY SHORTLY. 
A NEW ISSUE OF THE 


TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Bound in Temple Morocco, gilt top, in slip finger case. 
2s. net per Volume. 
List of titles sent free on application. 


15 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
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ambridge University Press 











The Divine Aspect of History. 
2 volumes. Royal 8vo. 36s net. 

_‘‘A very extensive survey of the working of the divine in history, the first volume 
reviewing, first, the chief ancient religions, rm then the history and theology of the Old 
Testament, the second dealing with the Life of Christ and the birth and history of the Christian 
Church......An extensive historical apologia for the Christian Faith treated from an individual 
standpoint by an independent thinker, with a well-stored, highly cultivated, and deeply 
religious mind.” — Times 


The Elements of Pain and Conflict in Human Life, 
considered from a Christian Point of View. Being Lectures delivered at the Cambridge 
Summer Meeting, 1916, by Members of the University. Crown 8vo. Ready shortly. 


The Fourfold Gospel. Section IV. The Law of the New Kingdom. By EDWIN A. 
ABBOTT. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Diatessarica: Part X, Section IV. 

‘In this, the fourth section of his ‘Fourfold Gospel,’ Dr Abbott covers Mark iv. 1—ix. 1 
with a minute discussion of the Synoptic and Johannine narratives ; there is the same com- 
bination of subtle exegesis and spiritual interpretation as in the preceding volumes of the 
series...... The spiritual interpretation is often extremely suggestive...... A volume like this 
rewards everyone who is studying the Gospels.” —British Weekly 


The Commentaries of Isho’dad of Merv, Bishop of Hadatha (c. 850 a.p.). 
Edited and translated by MARGARET DUNLOP GIBSON. With an Introduction by 
JAMES RENDEL HARRIS, M.A. Crown 4to. Vol. V, Part I: The Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle in Syriac. With facsimile. 7s 6d net. Vol. V, Part Il: The Epistles of Paul the 
Apostle in English. 5s net. Horae Semiticae: No. XL 


The So-Called Egyptian Church Order and Derived 
Documents. By DOM R. HUGH CONNOLLY, M.A. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 
Texts and Studies, Vol. VIII, No. 4. 


The Acts of the Apostles. The Greek Text, edited, with introduction and notes 
for the use of schools, by W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A. With 8 illustrations and maps. Extra 
feap 8vo. 4s net. 


The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians. 
Edited, with introduction and notes, by R. ST JOHN PARRY, D.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Extra fcap 8vo. 4s 6d net. Cambridge Greek Testament for Schools 
and Colleges. 


By JOHN RICKARDS MOZLEY. In 


The Greek House: its ‘History and Development from the Neolithic Period to the 
Hellenistic Age. By BERTHA CARR RIDER. With 53 illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d 


net. 


A Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
and Mythology. Edited by H. B. WALTERS, M.A., F.S.A. With 580 illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 21s net. 


The Cambridge History of English Literature. Edited by 6ir 
A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. WALLER, M.A. Volume XIII: The Nineteenth 
Century II. Volume XIV : The Nineteenth Century III. Royal 8vo. Cloth, 9s net each; 
half-morocco, 15s net each. Ready shortly. 


A Concise Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. For the Use of Students. By 
JOHN BR. CLARK HALL, M.A., Ph.D. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Demy 8vo. 
15s net. 


Jataka Tales. Selected and edited, with introduction and notes, by H. T. FRANCIS, 
M.A., sometime Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and E. J. THOMAS, M.A., Emmanuel 
College. With 8 plates. Royal 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Le Muséon. Revue d’Etudes Orientales. Troisiéme Série. Tome I, No. 2. 6s net. 
(Usually published in Louvain.) Prospectus on application. 


The Panjab, North-West Frontier Province, and Kashmir. 
By Sir JAMES DOUIE, M.A., K.C.S.I. With 150 illustrations and 2 maps. Crown 8vo. 
6s net. Provincial Geographies of India. 


The Pu rpose of Education: An Examination of the Education Problem in the 
Light of Recent Psychological Research. By ST GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. New 
edition. With preface by Prof, EMILE BOUTROUX, de l’Académie Frangaise. Crown 8vo. 
2s 6d net. 


Converging Paths. A Study in Ideals and Methods of Education. By E. T. 
CAMPAGNAC, Professor of Education in the University of Liverpool, formerly H.M. 
Inspector of Schools. Crown 8vo. 2s 6d net. 








Fetter Lane, London Cambridge University Press C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Macmillan & Co.'s New Books. 


SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 
Fruit-Gathering. Poems by Sir RABINDRANATH TAGORE. (A Sequel to 
Gitanjali.) Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


Hungry Stones, and other Stories. By Sir RABINDRANATH 


TAGORE. Translated from the original Bengali by various writers. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





W. B. YEATS’S NEW WORKS. 


Responsibilities, and other Poems. 
YEATS. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Reveries over Childhood and Youth. 
YEATS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
The World.—‘ Altogether, for the student and the lover of literature, these are volumes 
to possess—a joy to touch, a deep joy to read, and possessing most attractive cover designs 
by Sturge Moore.” 


By WILLIAM BUTLER 


By WILLIAM BUTLER 





In Far North-East Siberia. By I. W. SHKLOVSKY (Dioneo). Trans- 
lated by L. EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With Illustrations. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 





The Empire and the Future. A Series of Imperial Studies Lectures 
delivered in the University of London, King’s College. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 





ALGERNON BLACKWOOD’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 
The Wave: an Egyptian Aftermath.  %. net. 


The World.—** It is a long time since we have enjoyed anything quite so whole-heartedly 
as this ‘ Egyptian Aftermath’ with its strangely wierd and fascinating setting and its beautiful 
workmanship.” 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW LONG NOVEL. 
Love and Lucy. By MAURICE HEWLETT. 5s. net. 


Punch.—‘‘ The characters have an astonishing vitality......a pretty tale told with a 
pretty wit.” 


The Russian Story Book. Containing Tales from the Song-Cycles of 
Kiev and Novgorod and other Early Sources. Retold by RICHARD WILSON, 
D.Litt. With 16 Coloured Plates and also Line Illustrations from Drawings by 
FRANK C. PAPE. Feap. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 

The World.—‘' This lovely and fascinating volume...... It is impossible in a few lines to 

to do justice to the charm of these stories...... Lucky the boy or girl who receives such a 

present—be they sixteen or sixty. As for the illustrations, they are delightful.” 


Pilot, and other Stories. By HARRY PLUNKET GREENE. With 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by H. J. FORD. Pot 4to, 6s. net. 
*,* “Pilot” is a cunning and attractive dog whose adventures and devices as a poacher 
are told with verve and humour. In the ‘‘ other stories” the author’s Irish temperament finds 
full play. 


The Three Pearls. By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of ‘ The Story 
of a Red Deer,’ ‘The Drummer’s Coat,’ &c. With Illustrations by ALICE B. 
WOODWARD. Feap. 4to, 6s. net. 


The Times.—‘‘ There is a moral to the tale—yes! But then there isa moral to every 
tale, and Mr. Fortescue’s story is so charming, so exciting, so fantastically natural, that the 
moral slips in unnoticed, colouring all without its presence being more than suspected.” 


Edmeée. A Tale of the French Revolution. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. Illustrated 


by GERTRUDE DEMAIN HAMMOND. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
The Globe.—‘‘ A charming book for children.” 


I Sometimes Think. Essays for the Young People. 
By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of “I Wonder,” “‘ Essays for Boys and Girls,” &c. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Immediately. 








The Forgiveness of Sins: A Study in the Apostles’ Creed. 
By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, D.D., D.Litt., F.B.A. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

AUTHOR OF ‘PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA.’ 


The Christian Doctrine of Health, A Handbook on the Relation 
of Bodily to Spiritual and Moral Health. By the Author of ‘ Pro Christo et Ecclesia.’ 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

Ecclesiastes; or, The Confessions of an Adventurous 
Soul. A Practical Application of the Book of Koheleth called ‘‘ Ecclesiastes.” 
By MINOS DEVINE, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


*,* Astudy of the Book of Ecclesiastes from the point of view of human life, bringing 
out the unity of its teaching, which is further interpreted by illustrations from great writers 


of all times. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrv., London. 





G. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 
The Study and Criticism of 


. Third Series. By BERNHARD 
Italian Art. fimenson. With wumece 
Illustrations. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


From Harbour to Harbour, 


The Story of Christchurch, Bournemouth, and Poole 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Mrs. 
ARTHUR BELL, Author of ‘Picturesque Brittany,’ 
‘The Royal Manor of Richmond,’ &c. With 12 Colour 
Plates from Water-Colour Drawings by the late 
ARTHUR G. BELL, R.I. R.O.L Feap. 4to, 108. 6d, 
net. 


England’s First Great War 
Minister, 2°" Wolsey made a New Army 


and Navy, and organized the 

English Expedition to Artois and Flanders in 1518, 

And how things which happened then may inspire and 
uide us now in 1916. By ERNEST LAW. Illustrated. 
emy 8vo, 68. net. 


The German Colonial Empire. 
Its Beginning and Ending. By PAOLO GIORDANI.- 
—— by Mrs. G. W. HAMILTON. Crown 8vo, 
8. - net. 


; and Other 
The Hope for Society, #23,0% 
Social Reconstruction after the War. By the LORD 
BISHOP OF OXFORD, Mr. J. A. HOBSON, Mr. 
CLUTTON BROCK, Sir HUGH BELL, Mr. CHRIS- 
TOPHER TURNOR, Mr. C. R. BUXTON, Miss 
MARGARET BONDFIELD, Mrs. PETHICK LAW- 
RENCE and others. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


The Queen’s Treasures 


M A Collection of Victorian Master- 
Series. pieces in new and dainty format, 
each with 8 Colour Plates, and designed Title Page, 
Covers, and End Papers. 3s. net each. The Series 
includes most of Mrs. Ewing’s stories, and volumes by 
Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Yonge, George Eliot, L. M. 


Alcott, &c. 
L’Histoire de Peter Pan. 


Translated into simple French for the use of French 
and Belgian Children by MARC CEPPI. With 4 Colour 
Plates and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, le, 6d. net. 


York House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 


Mr. FIFIELD’S New List 


























Ready NOV. 15. 


COLLECTED POEMS BY W. H. DAVIES 


With a Portrait by W. ROTHENSTEIN, and Facsimile of 
Author’s Script. Cloth extra, 6s. net. Postage 4d. 
“We believe that the selection, assuming it is a reasonably 
‘ood one, will convince a greatly widened public that 
r. Davies is one of the most considerable of living English 
poets.” —Daily News, advance note. 


CHILD LOVERS. By W. H. DAVIES. 
Just published, 1s. net. Postage 1d. Wrappers, Second Edition. 


“In the lyrical quality of some of these verses Mr. Davies 
surpasses even himself.”— Manchester Guardian. 


‘*He seems likely to go on adding to the volume of his 
very best work as long as he goes on writing at all.”—New 
Statesman. 

Other Books of Verse by W. H. Davies. 
THE SOUL’S DESTROYER. | FAREWELL TO POESY’ 
1s. net. 4th Edition. Wrappers. | 1s. net. Postage 2d. 


SONGS OF JOY. Cloth, 


NATURE POEMS. is. net. 
i 28. 6d. net. Postage 3d. 


2nd Edition. Postage 2d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 
By EDWARD R. PEASE, Secretary for twenty-five years. 
With 12 Portraits and Notes by BERNARD SHAW, 6s. net. 
“Amazingly frank and entertaining....His thumb-nail 
— of some of the members are delicious.”—Fall Mall 


AUGUST 1914: A POEM. 


By HUGH GREGORY. Wrappers, 1s. net. Postage 1d. 
‘A grave and thoughtful poem.”— The Times. 


“ One of the very best poems the war has produced.” 
Weekly Dispatch. 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S WORKS 


delight larger numbers yearly. The favourites are : 
EREWHON. 10thImpres-| THE NOTE BOOKS OF 
sion. 28. 6d. net. Postage 4d.| BUTLER. 38rd Imp. ds. net. 
EREWHON REVISITED | THE HUMOUR OF HOMER 
6th Impression. 28. 6d. net. | and Other Essays. 58. net 


THE WAY OF ALL|ALPSand SANCTUARIES, 
FLESH. 10thImp. 68 5s. net. Postage 5d. 

















London: A. C. Fifield, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 
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NEW R.P.A. PUBLICATIONS 


The R.P.A. Annual 











neta 
In paper cover | } In cloth 
Od. net, 191 7 | 1s. 3d. net, 
by post 1ld. | by post 1s. 7d. 





ARNOLD BENNETT 


embodies a clear and outspoken con- 
fession of faith in the opening article 


On “ RELIGION AFTER THE WAR.” 


The same subject is discussed in a symposium 
by Sir E. Ray Lankester, Sir Harry Johnston, 
fir Bryan Donkin, Professor J. B. Bury, 
John A. Hobson, Leonard Huxley, H. de Vere 
Stacpoole, the Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson, M.P., 
and H. W. Nevinson. 

WILLIAM ARCHER, 


touches the heart 
**Theology and the War.” 

EDWARD CLODD recalls his happiest style in 
an exposition of “‘Pre-Animism.” 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS touches ancient times 
with oe imagination in verses on ‘The 
Neolith.”’ 

JOSEPH McCABE draws a vivid picture of the 
true condition of “‘The Papacy during the 
Renaissance.” 

ADAM GOWANS WHYTE writes on “The 
Greatest Illusion” regarding Christianity. 


in a F age article 
of e problem of 





A REALLY ORIGINAL 
CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


With a Cover Design by H. S. 

TUKE, R.A. Frontispiece by T. A. 

Brock. Thirty-two Plates and 

numerous Illustrations. 286 pages 
of text. 


THE WORLD'S 
WONDER STORIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE. 


These are stories, told in an easy, delightful 
style suited to children from 12 to 15 years, 
of how the world was made, where the 
different plants and animals came from, 
how man rose from the savage, and how 
right and wrong came into the world. 


It is the first book to make the story of the 
universe and of life plain and picturesque 
to the child mind. 


Price, in handsome tvory cover, with gilt 
top, 6s, net, by post 6s. 5d. 





Other works recently issued : 


THE SOURCES OF THE 


MORALITY OF THE GOSPELS. 
hg ee viii + 316 pp. ; 


THE WAR AND THE CHURCHES. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. 128 pp.; cloth, 1s. 
net, by post, ls. 3d.; paper cover, 6d. net, 
by post, 8d. 


THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 
By C. T. GORHAM. viii + 120 pp. ; cloth, 
is. 6d. net ; in paper cover, 1s. net. 





Complete Catalogue with copy of “Literary Guide’’ 
(16 large puges) free on receipt of card. 





London: 
Watts & Co., 17 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., E.C. 

















Mr. Murrays New Books | 








AND REFLECTIONS, 


Lord George Hamilton’s distinguished Parliamentary career began in 


the days of Mr. Disraeli and continued t 


political or social leader with whom he was not personally acquainted. The 
reminiscences, extending from 1868-1885, give an intimate record of leading 
events of the period, interspersed with anecdotes of prominent people. 


Hariot, Lady Dufferin 





MY RUSSIAN & TURKISH JOURNALS | 


Lady Dufferin’s record of events during the time when Lord Dufferin was 


H.M. Ambassador at Petrograd (1879- 
Illustrated with Portraits and Views. 


Lord George Hamiiton | 
PARLIAMENTARY REMINISCENCES | 


1868-1885 


o 1906. During that time there was no 


10s. 6d, net. 





1881) and Constantinople (1881-1884). 


[ Ready shortly. 10s. 6d. net. 





DAVID GILL 


Man and Astronomer. Memories of Sir 
David Gill, K.C.B.,°‘H.M. Astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope (1879-1907). 
Collected and arranged by GEORGE 
FORBES, F.R.S. Illustrated. 

[Ready shortly. 


ZOE THOMSON 


of Bishopthorpe and Her Friends. By 
Miss E. C. RICKARDS. A memoir of 
the wife of Dr. Thomson, Archbishop 
of York, well known in her young days 
at Oxford as the beautiful Zoe Skene. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE 
LOST CITIES OF CEYLON 


By G. E.MITTON. ‘Conspicuous for 
accuracy, enthusiasm, a proper assimila- 
tion and presentation of local colour, and 
an excellent style, free from dullness, 
fine writing and exaggeration.’’—‘‘ The 
Observer.” Illustrated. 10s. Gd. net. 


SURNAMES 

By ERNEST WEEKLY,M.A. Another 

delightful book on word history by the 

author of ‘The Romance of Words.’ 
6s. net. 


15s. net. 


MAN AS HE IS 

Essays in a new psychology. By Sir 
BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.1L, CLE. 
An endeavour to bring psychology from 
the clouds down to the market place—to 
observe and arrange the facts that have 
enabled mankind to struggle upwards 
from savagery to civilization. 7g. Gd, net. 


THE 
ROMANCE OF ESCAPES 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. Fascinating 
studies of some historic escapes from 
prison and exile, with a personal com- 
mentary. 

10s, 6d. net. 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 


By Sir Theodore Cook. A vigorous 
forceful presentation of the facts which 
make it impossible for the Allies to offer 
ordinary terms of peace at the close of the 





War. [Ready shortly. 5s. net. 
FRANCE TO-DAY 
By LAURENCE JERROLD. “A bril- 


liant book, one of the best ever devoted 
to the study of France.” —‘ Evening 
Standard.” ‘‘He knows France as a | 
Frenchman knows her.”—*“ Daily News.” 

7s. 6d. net. 


A 
BOOK'LOVER’S HOLIDAYS 


in the Open. By THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT. Asplendid expression of Colonel 
Roosevelt as a naturalist, a lover of, and 
adventurer in, strange countries, and a 
man of letters. 9s. net. 


THE GOLDEN APPLE 


A play for Kiltartan children, in 3 acts. 
By LADY GREGORY. With eight 
Coloured illustrations by Margaret 
Gregory. 5s. net. 


THE AGES OF MAN 


By CHARLES SAYLE. “One of the 
most out-of-the-way books it has been 
my lot to meet. . . It reminds one in 
a way of the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 
and the author seems to be full of the 
same wide miscellaneous reading as 
Burton.”—‘‘ Country Life.” 7s. 6d, net. 


DARTMOOR DAYS 


With the Forest Hunt. By Capt. J. H. w. 
KNIGHT-BRUCE. ‘A capital hunting 
novel. chock full of horses and dogs and 
the moor, and appealing forcibly to all 
who love them.”—“ The Times.” 6g. net. 











JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Oxford University Press 


-¥o—- 
Being an 


’ 

Shakespeare’s England. recin ‘or 
the Life and Manners of his Age, by thirty-eight 
Collaborators whose studies have given them a special 
authority on one or more of the subjects included in 
the general scheme. With an Ode on the Tercentenary 
Commemoration by ROBERT BRIDGES. With Illus- 
trations in Line, Half-Tone, and Photogravure. 2 vols. 
medium 8vo, 25s. net. 


9 ene 
Shakespeare s Handwriting. 
A study by Sir EDWARD MAUNDE THOMPSON. 
With Illustrations in Collotype and Half-tone. Crown 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


The Rudiments of Criticism. 
oT GREENING LAMBORN. Crown 8vo, 


A general study of poetic form with illustrations from 
our own poets. 


The Patriotic Poetry of William 


A Selection, with Introduction 
Wordsworth. and Notes. Edited by the Hon. 


ARTHUR H. D. ACLAND. Pott 8vo, 1s. net. 


The War Speeches of William 


Pitt the Younger. Selected and edited, with Intro- 
1 duction and Notes, by R. COUPLAND. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Carlyle’s Frederick the Great. 


Abridged and edited by A. M. D. HUGHES. 3s. net. 


The Political History of France, 
1789-1910. By M. O. DAVIS. Crown 8vo, with 


three Genealogical Tables, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Book of German Verse from 
Luther to Liliencron, Baited,, with In- 


troduction, Out- 
lines of German Versification, and Notes by BH. G 
FIEDLER. Fcap 8vo, 3s. net. 


An Anthology. Edited. with English 
Portugal. Versions, by G. YOUNG. With a 


y 
Preface by Dr. THEOPHILO BRAGA (ex-President 
of the Portuguese = With Frontispiece in 
Collotype. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Spanish Sketches. 


TON, K.C. With 34 
one Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Visits to Monasteries in the 

Levant. With? an" introduction by De 'G. 

HOGARTH. W itn numerous Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Ozford Library of Prose and Poetry. 


Creasy. The Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World, from 
Marathon to Waterloo. wee 


Introduction 
by H. W. C. DAVIS. With 12 Maps and Plans. Crown 
Svo, 2s. net and 2s. 6d. net. [Oxford Standard Authors, 


The Life of Napoleon Buona aparte. 


By A. B. PIDDING- 


By J. G. LOCKHART. by 4 an Introduction by 
J. H. ROSE. Crown 8vo, 2s. ne’ 
(Oxford Standard Authors. 


Meadows Taylor's Confessions of 


Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, 
a Thug. by C. W. STEWART. With a Map. 
Pott 8vo, 1s.~et; Pocket Edition on thin . penee. ls. 3d. 


net. [World’s Classics. 
The Oxford Song Book. {tinea “by 
PERCY C. BUCK. 5s. net. Words Edition, 1s. ed. 
net. 
The Book of Sorrow. Poems, Complied 


by ANDREW MACPHAIL. Crown 8vo, gilt ? & 
net; leather from 12s. net. Also on Oxford ndia 
Paper. Fcap. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 7s. 6d. net ; leather, 
from 148. net. 


English Landscape. 


aes. Pott Svo, 1s, net. 


English and American Tool 


y By JOSEPH WICKHAM ROE. Royal 
Bui ders. gro, 12s. 6d. net. [Yale University. 


An Anthology com- 
piled by MAURICE 





Complete Catalogue on application. 





London: HUMPHREY MILFORD 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C- 





——— 


BLACKIE’S 
XMAS GIFT BOOKS 


A Coloured Booklet, beautifully printed, and with many Facsimile Pictures, 
containing full a of Gift Books, forwarded post free to any address 








NEW STORIES 


By Capt, 
ON THE ROAD TO BAGDAD 


A Story of the British Expeditionary Force in Mesopo- | 
tamia. Illustrated by WAL PAGET. Large crown 
8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 6s, 


WITH FRENCH AT THE FRONT 


Dewn to the Battle of the Aisne. 3s. 6d. 


TWO NEW EDITIONS BROUGHT UP TO DATE, 
MODERN WEAPONS OF WAR 


y Land, Sea, and Air. By CYRIL HALL. Qs. 6d. 
~ 4 


THE MASTERY OF THE AIR 


A Fuil Account of Aviation, Aeroplanes, and Zeppelins, 
including recent Achievements of our Naval and Mili- 
tary Airmen. By WILLIAM J. CLAXTON. Qs. 

net. 


By Lieut.-Col. CYRIL FIELD, R.M.L.I. 
THE BRITISH ARMY BOOK 


By PAUL DANBY and Lieut.-Col. FIELD. Illus- 


trated by 34 Plates in Colour and Black-and-White. | 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6 


THE BRITISH NAVY BOOK 
By Lieut.-Col. FIELD. 
Cc. M. PADDAY and others, and from Photographs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d 


6d. | and in Black-and- White by E. S. HODGSON. 


Illustrated from Drawings by | 


OF THE WAR 


BRERETON 


WITH JOFFRE Ai VERDUN 


A Story of the Western Front. Illustrated by ARCH. 
WEBB. 3s. 6d. 


UNDER FRENCH’S COMMAND 


From Neuve Chapelle to Loos. 3s. 6d. 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN 
THE DISPATCH-RIDERS 


The Adventures of Two British Motor-Cyclists with the 
Belgian Army. 3s. 6d. 


ROUNDING UP THE RAIDER 
A Naval Story of the Great War. Illustrated in Colour 
Crown 
8vo,. 3s. 


(THE FIGHT FOR CONSTANTINOPLE 


A Story of the Gallipoli Peninsula. 3s, 
By Fieet-Surgeon T. T. JEANS, R.N. 
|A NAVAL VENTURE 


The War Story of an Armoured Cruiser 
by FRANK GILLETT, B.I. 
extra, olivine edges, 6s. 


Illustrated 
Large crown 8vo, cloth 





STORIES FOR GIRLS 


By BESSIE MARCHANT 
A CANADIAN FARM MYSTERY 


Or, Pam the Pioneer. Illustrated by CYRUS CUNEO. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 5s. 


A GIRL MUNITION WORKER 


The Story of a Girl’s Work in the Great War. LIllus- 
— J. E. SUTCLIFFE. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
s. 6d. 


A GIRL AND A CARAVAN 
The Story of Irma’s Quest in Persia. Illustrated by 
aa LEIST. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 
8. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL 
THE LUCKIEST GIRL IN THE SCHOOL 


Illustrated by BALLIOL SALMON. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


THE JOLLIEST TERM ON RECORD 


3s. 6d. 





FOR THE SAKE OF THE SCHOOL 
3s. 





NEW PICTURE BOOKS 


By Mrs. H. C. CRADOCK and 
HONOR APPLETON 


JOSEPHINE’S HAPPY FAMILY 


Large quarto. Daintily illustrated in colour and black- 
and-white by HONOR APPLETON. 3s. 6d, net. 


SCCEPEINE _ HER DOLLS 


H. G ADOCK. Dainty Fae A —— by | 
HONOR APPLETON. 4to, boards. 3s, 


By FLORENCE HARRISON 
TALES IN RHYME AND COLOUR 


A most Amusing and Fanciful Series of Verses ba rey | 


and illustrated by FLORENCE HARRISON. Large 
quarto, containing 24 coloured illustrations, 2s, 6d. net. 


| 
‘THE, BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES 
| 


(THE BIG BOOK OF FABLES 

| Selected and edited by WALTER JERROLD. 

12 full-page illustrations in full colour and 16 in two- 

colour, together with numerous illustrations in black- 
and-white by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 4to, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


| THE BIG BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 
} Selected and edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 
12 full-page illustrations in colour and 12 in black-and- 
» together with numerous vignettes through the text 
in black-and-white by CHARLES ROBINSON. Large 
4to, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. net. 


With 


Selected and edited by WALTER JERROLD. With 
illustrations on every page, in colour or black-and- 
white, by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
gilt edges, 7s. 6d..net. 


Large 4to, cloth, 





The Brightest and Best 


Thirteenth Year of Issue 


BLACKIE’S 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


Handsome Volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-Page Pictures in full 


Colour waned the best Artists. 


Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. Gd. net ; cloth, gilt edges, Ss. net. 
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SEVEN WONDERS OF THE ANCIENT 


WORLD. 
By EDGAR J. BANKS. With 34 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR AND HUMANITY. 
By JAMES M. BECK, LL.D., late 
Assistant Attorney-General of the U.S. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
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The Life and Letters of 
Theodore Watts-Dunton 


By Tuomas HAKE AND 


ARTHUR CompTON-RICKETT. 


THEoporE Watts-Dunton, poet, 
novelist, critic, and the life-long friend 
of Swinburne, was on terms of close 
intimacy with many of the most 
distinguished men of his generation, 
including the Rossettis, George 
Borrow, Tennyson, Robert Browning, 
Sir Richard Burton, Whistler, 
William Morris, Ford Madox Brown, 
George Meredith, Matthew Arnold, 
J. R. Lowell, Professor Jowett, Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, R. L. 
Stevenson, W. E. Henley,- Lord 
De Tabley, Professor John Nichol, 
and Andrew Lang. 


Himself a letter-writer of unusual 
charm, he left behind him a remark- 
able mass of correspondence and 
autobiographical notes rich in 
reminiscent interest, which has been 
placed unreservedly at the disposal 
of the editors. 


The material for the biography is 
indeed so ample and diverse that 
the authors have found their chief 
difficulty to be that of selection. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that 
this will be one of the most interesting 
literary lives published for many years. 


The Life and Letters is illustrated 
by a number of notable portraits. 


In Two Volumes, Demy 8vo, 
Cloth gilt, 30/- net the set. 
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Illustrations. 8vo, 6s. net. 
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The Spirit of Man, An Antho- 
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From the Philosophers and Poets, made b 

the POET LAUREATE in 1915, and dedi- 
cated by gracious permission to His Majesty 
the King. Crown 8vo, paper boards, vegetable 
vellum back, 5s. net; Oxford India Paper 
Edition, cloth, 6s. 6d. net ; leather, 9s. net. 

** The most beautiful small anthology that we have 
handled since the ‘ Golden Treasury’ first came our 
way ; and in no selection of the kind since Palgrave’s 
have we found ‘ notes’ at the close fuller of light and 
fending.” "—Sarunpay REVIEW. 





The Right Hon. Sir Heary Enfield 
Roscoe, P.C. D.C.L. F.R.S. 


A Biographical Sketch. By Sir EDWARD 
THORPE, C.B. F.R.S. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘Sir Edward Thorpe has compiled a very inter- 
esting monograph...... It does ample justice to the 
distinctive services which the subject of it has 


rendered to the cause of chemical research.’ 
THE OBSERVER. 





Chemistry in the Service of Man. 
By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A. D.Se: 
F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry in the Univer" 
sity of Wales. With 3 Portraits. 8vo, 5s. net: 

** Prof. Findlay explains the leading principles 
of modern chemistry, and illustrates their applica- 
tion to industrial purposes...... His book should be 
widely read.” THE SPECTATOR. 


CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1916. 
TALES OF THE GREAT WAR. 


By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With 7 
Coloured Plates and other Illustrations by 





NORMAN WILKINSON and CHRIS- 
TOPHER CLARK. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 
63. net. 


“* Sir Henry Newbolt has written a book in which 
every Englishman will find pride and pleasure.” 
Patt Mati GaAZzerre. 





Pilgrimage: Poems. 
By ERIC SHEPHERD. Feap, 3s. 6d. net. 


Teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles. 


Outlines for Meditations or Sermons on the 
Daily New Testament Lessons, Part I. THE 
TEACHINGS OF CHRIST. By a PRIEST. 
With an Introduction by the Right Rev. 
WILFRID HORNBY, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Nassau. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*," The purpose of this book is two-fold: to 
supply the faithful with material for daily medita- 
tions or readings, and to furnish the clergy with 
suggestions | for sermons. 








Short Studies in Great Subjects. 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. Silver Library 
Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
Pocket Library Edition. 5 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
gilt top, 28. net each ; leather, 33. 6d. net t each. 
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Notes and News. 


THE re-election of Dr. Woodrow Wilson as President of the 
United States of America will be welcomed by thinking people 
of this country. It is unfortunate that public opinion here is 
so little acquainted with the problems which confront the United 
States ; it is equally unfortunate that the people there do not 
understand the problems and outlook of Great Britain. It is 
to be hoped that in the near future steps will be taken to bring 
home to each of these Anglo-Saxon peoples the problems of the 
other and their fundamental common interests. We would 
draw the attention of our readers to the article in this issue of 
The Atheneum by an American contributor, Mr. Gilbert Seldes. 

* * * * * 


Mr. W. M. Hueuess, after lecturing the Mother Country with 
all the vigour and certainty of a very young man addressing an 
old fogey, returned home to win the Australian electorate over 
to conscription. The result of the Referendum cannot be an 
overwhelming majority in favour of the proposal ; and without 
that it is difficult to see how Mr. Hughes can put conscription 
into operation. An adverse vote, or a narrow majority, 
must not be taken to indicate any lukewarmness on the part of 
Australia towards the war. The Commonwealth has already 
proved its determination to throw all its weight into the scale. 
The Referendum indicates merely that Australia is not agreed 
that military conscription is the best way to do it. 

* * * * + 


ViscounT GREyY’s speech on Oct. 23 to the Foreign Press 
Association in London was of great importance. It was by no 
means unnecessary to bring before the world again, and especially 
the people of this country, the story of those fateful days im- 
mediately prior to the outbreak of war. But the real value of 
his address lies in his acceptance of the principles of the League 
to Enforce Peace. Since the speech was delivered we have been 
informed that the views set forth were those of the British 
Government. It is certain, therefore, that we are now definitely 





committed to deliberate action at the end of the war to supersede 
international individualism by common action and the establish- 
ment of the rule of law. Viscount Grey made it clear that the 
responsibility for the establishment of a League of Nations must 
rest primarily with the neutral states. It is their business to 
focus public opinion on the question. But, further than this, he 
insisted that neutrals who favour a scheme of this kind must 
“‘ play up when the time comes,” and be prepared in a time of 
crisis to support the League by resort to arms. This implies, 
what perhaps the American public are slow to recognize, the 
abandonment of a policy of isolation, and a willingness to use 
military and naval power in a crisis only indirectly affecting national 
interest. A League of the kind suggested calls for full participa- 
tion in the world’s international life. Non-intervention in future 
will be an impossible policy. 


* * * * * 


THE Mansion House meeting on Oct. 24, presided over 
by Lord Sydenham, the chairman of the National Council for 
combating Venereal Disease, was attended by Mr. Walter Long 
and Mr. Herbert Samuel, the latter of whom gave little hope to 
the supporters of compulsory notification that their programme 
would be adopted. The battle which is now raging between 
those who favour compulsory notification of venereal disease 
and those who do not is a conflict between two principles. The 
compulsionists demand drastic treatment of the question, in the 
hope that it will be a short cut to the eradication of a vile disease. 
The voluntarists see in such a method no short cut, but rather 
a crop of new problems arising from secrecy. They deny that 
compulsory notification would achieve its object. On the whole, 
we believe rather in voluntary methods than in compulsion ; 
but it may be that in the national interest certain evils call for 
drastic remedies. In such a case we should not oppose com- 
pulsion, provided it would succeed in obtaining its end. But 
we see no reason to believe that in the case of venereal disease 
compulsory notification will meet with success. Those who 
are diseased and do not know it, and those who are diseased 
and do not desire others to know it, would be insuperable 
obstacles to the success of such a measure. In any case, com- 
pulsory notification does not lead us beyond the stage of 
“fumbling with symptoms.” The canker of syphilis is in no 
small measure the result of a grundyism which has made it an 
offence to mention venereal disease. It has, therefore, been 
ignored, whilst at the same time it has been driven under- 
ground. We have now begun to drag the question into the 
light of day. The pathway to reform lies ultimately in full 
discussion and the growth of an enlightened public opinion 
rather than in notification of the disease. In a real sense, 
therefore, the eradication of venereal disease is an educational 
question. On its moral side, it raises the problem of how best 
to bring before boys and girls the facts of sex. Ignorance and 
grundyism are perhaps greater enemies than deliberate vice. 

* * * * 2 


THERE appeared in The Nation for Oct. 21 an article entitled 
‘Some Reflections of a Soldier.’ It is an article which should 
be read by every citizen in the country. It will pain the reader ; 
but its truth is undeniable :— 

“You speak lightly, you assume that we shall speak lightly, 
of things, emotions, states of mind, human relationships and affairs 
which are to us solemn and terrible. You seem ashamed, as if they 
were @ kind of weakness, of the ideas which sent us to France, and 
for which thousands of sons and lovers have died. You calculate 
the profits to be derived from ‘ War after the War,’ as though the 
unspeakable agonies of the Somme were an item in @ commercial 
proposition. You make us feel that the country to which we've 
returned is not the country for which we went out to fight! And 
your reticence as to the obvious physical facts of war! And your 
ignorance as to the sentiments of your relations about it!.... 














THE AT 


“No, the fact is we've drifted apart. We have slaved for 
Rachel, but it looks as if we’d got to live with Leah. 

““ We have drifted apart partly because we have changed and 
you have not; partly, and that in the most important matters, 
because we have not changed and you have. ...We see things which 
you can only imagine. We are strengthened by reflections which 
you have abandoned. Our minds differ from yours, both because 
they are more exposed to change, and because they are less change- 
able. While you seem—forgive me if I am rude—to have been 
surrendering your creeds with the nervous facility of a Tudor official, 
our foreground may be different, but our background is the same. 
It is that of August to November, 1914. We are your ghosts.” 
We realize from the article that soldiers are not “ merry 
assassins,” and tha‘ war is not “‘ sport ”’ :— 

“It is a load that they carry with aching bones, hating it, and 
not unconscious of its monstrosity, hoping dimly that by shouldering 
it now they will save others from it in the future, looking back with 
even an exaggerated affection to the blessings of peace. 

“They carry their burden with little help from you. For an 
Army does not live by munitions alone, but also by fellowship in a 
moral idea or purpose. And that you cannot give us, because you 
do not possess it. You are, I see, more divided in soul than ‘you 
were when I became a soldier....And you are more prone than 
you were to give way to hatred....You do not help yourselves, 
or your country, or vour soldiers, by hating, but only by loving and 
striving to be more lovable.” 

In a sense it is impossible for those of us who remain at 
home to be worthy of those who have gone to fight. Even 
with this deduction, we have not as a people been so worthy 
as we might have been. And yet here and there in the 
country are people devoted to unselfish ends, prepared for 
any self-sacrifice, seeking 
social. As the writer of the article himself would readily 
admit, hatred and falsehood are not the only results of the 
war, and in the minds of many profits not the only end. A 
new sense of fellowship is springing into being; a new social 
ideal is slowly and painfully coming to birth. But the new 


purpose will perhaps grow strong only with the return of those | 


who have suffered “ the unspeakable agonies of the Somme.” 


* eo * bo * 


Ir is to be hoped that the work of the members of the 
Civic Survey of South-East Lancashire will be seriously followed 
in other parts of the country, and that exhibitions of maps and 
plans similar to the one held in Manchester will be multiplied :— 


“The exhibits [we are told by The Manchester Guardian] fal! 
into six groups, showing : /1) a traffic plan of South-East Lancashire ; 
(2) open spaces and other areas of South-East Lancashire ; (3) general 
contoured plans of the same area ; (4) a housing survey of Rochdale ; 
(5) plans exhibiting the accessibility from road and rail traffic ; 
(6) rainfall plans. ...One diagram in process of completion shows the 
growth of Manchester from 1650 up to the present date, in its various 
stages. The housing survey of Rochdale as illustrated shows the 
density and distribution of the population. The plans of the whole 
area of South-East Lancashire show the accessibility of various parts 
by rail and tramcar, clearly indicating such parts as are not well 
served by either of these means of transit. The relative rainfall 
in different sections of the area is also well shown. One diagram 
makes clear the area of land utilized for building and the area still 
vacant, and indicates in a general way the residential and non- 
residential portions, the public recreation grounds and _ parks, 
cricket grounds, golf courses, private parks and grounds, and houses 
with large gardens. There is also a large diagram of Liverpool, 
which shows by a series of dots the density of population in that 
city, and in what proportion parks and playgrounds are provided.”’ 


If we are to deal comprehensively and adequately with housing 
and town-planning and the wider questions of planning over 
each large industrial area, surveys of existing conditions are a 
necessary preliminary. The whole problem deserves thorough 
study ; it must, moreover, be handled with foresight, imagination, 
and artistic temper, if houses, villages, towns, and larger areas 
are to satisfy the demands of convenience, public health, and— 
what we trust will not be overlooked—beauty. We need above 
all things in the immediate future a clear vision of the possibilities 
of our common environment. 


righteousness, both individual and | 
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THE object of the proposed memorial to the late Henry 
James, O.M., in the Chelsea Public Library, is to commemorate 
his residence and death in Chelsea and to mark his maintenance 
of the continuity of the literary tradition in Chelsea. It is also 
sought to acknowledge his sympathetic attitude towards England 
and the Allies in the war, as shown by his naturalization as a 
British citizen. It is suggested that the bronze portrait bust of 
him executed from life in 1914 by Lieut. F. Derwent Wood, 
A.R.A., and a complete collection of the best editions of his 
novels and other works, should be placed in the Library. 
Subscriptions, not exceeding one guinea in amount, from 
residents in Chelsea, are invited by the Committee. It is 
estimated that about 120/. will be required. Cheques and 
postal orders, made payable to the ‘‘ Henry James Chelsea 
Memorial,” and crossed ‘‘ London County and Westminster 
| Bank,” should be sent to Mr. Kineton Parkes, 160 Elm Park 
| Mansions, Chelsea, S.W., the Honorary Secretary of the Com- 
| mittee. 





* co * * * 


Ir the War robbed the Shakespeare Tercentenary of some 

| of the attention it would otherwise have received, the part 
| played by our gallant Navy in the present struggle should lend 
| added significance to the Tercentenary of another great 
Elizabethan, Richard Hakluyt, who died little more than six 
| months after Shakespeare. For Hakluyt in his ‘ Navigations ’ 
| has raised an imperishable monument to the fame of the English 
seaman, and Prof. Foster Watson, who has made _ himself 
| thoroughly familiar with the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
| should have much of interest to say in his address to the Colonial 


| Institute on Tuesday, Nov. 21, when he will take as his subject 


| ‘Richard Hakluyt : 1 Pioneer of Colonization.’ 


* * * * * 


| 


| On his seventieth birthday Mr. C. P. Scott, editor of The 
| Manchester Guardian, received the congratulations of all who 
| value the best in journalism. No paper, whether published in 
| London or in the provinces, has a higher reputation for sanity of 
| judgment, dignity, and honesty. The Manchester Guardian has 
| never lent itself to the excesses which have unfortunately be- 
| smirched many of our leading newspapers, though it has always 
| clearly stated the policy for which it stands. As might be 
expected of a paper printed and published in the North, the 
Guardian has never descended to the journalistic “ fireworks ” 
in which many newspapers indulge on the mistaken assumption 
| that this is “‘ what the public wants.” 


* * * %* * 

Earty in the war there perished with the destruction of 
Louvain the valuable library of the University. Many of the 
treasures it contained cannot be replaced, but it is hoped to 
establish after the war a library not unworthy of a University. 
It is a matter for congratulation that the people of this country 
have taken the lead in this work. It symbolizes a regard for 
learning for which we have received too little credit, and it ex- 
presses in a noble form our appreciation of Belgium’s part in the 
war. Already “a very considerable number of valuable books ” 
for this purpose have been ccllected at the Rylands Library, 
Manchester, and an appeal has been issued for further gifts, 
This kind of war memorial is worthy of extension. British 
Universities, on the whole, are far from really well equipped 
so far as their libraries are concerned. What more fitting 
memorial could there be to those scholars who have fallen in 
the war than a scheme to supplement University libraries ¢ 
Gifts of books, manuscripts, and money would not be wanting 
for such a purpose. 
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“ BoOK-COLLECTOR ” and “ book-lover” are not always | States. The other is something which I must call the tragic 
synonymous terms, but both are equally applicable to the late | idealism of President Wilson. 


Col. W. F. Prideaux, the first portion of whose library was 
sold at Sotheby’s at the beginning of the month. He 
was an ideal bibliographer, having a passion for accuracy in 
details ; but he combined with this an extremely wide range 
of interests, indicated by the contents of his library. Thus he 
possessed first editions of the masters of English literature from 
the sixteenth century to the nineteenth ; autograph letters of 
poets and novelists; examples of Baudelaire, Béranger, and 
Gautier ; books illustrated by Cruikshank; productions of 
modern private presses; works relating to gipsies; Civil War 
tracts ; and books on India and Eastern Asia, besides views of 
London, and portraits of actors and actresses. Many of the 
volumes contain interesting notes by Col. Prideaux. 
* * * 2K * 


AN accomplished man is lost to letters by the death of 
Dr. John Todhunter. At Trinity College, Dublin, he won the 
prize for English verse three times. He took the degree of 
M.D., and practised as a doctor, but turned to English literature, 
of which he was a Professor in Alexandra College, Dublin, from 
1870 to31874. Later, after a period of travel, he made his home 
in London, and provided one of those informal meeting-places 
for men of letters and artists which seem somewhat wanting 
in these busy days. He published some graceful verse, and 
three of his plays attracted attention on the stage. His 
version of Heine’s ‘ Book of Songs’ is one of the best attempts 
at a very difficult business. A man of striking personality and 
charm, he will be missed by many who came to him for friendship 
and inspiration. 

* * * * * 

WE have to regret the death of Mr. J. W. Bradley, who for 
the last twenty-three years had had charge of the William Salt 
Archeological Library at Stafford. He had an extensive know- 
ledge of the history and topography of the town, which was always 
at the disposal of inquirers. 
his ‘ Dictionary of Reference for the Copyists and Illuminators 
of MSS. in the Middle Ages.’ 








THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD. 


ABSURD, amusing as it may be to the European mind, the clue 
to the relations of the United States with the world in war and 
at peace is to be found in the following news item, which, pre- 
sumably, made its way into the crowded and sober columns of 
the London press because of its fantastic humour :— 

“IT am permitted to forward to you in advance of publication 
the following signed statement from the President, which it is 
intended to show to-night upon the screens of those theatres which 
exhibit war pictures : 

“¢The nations of the world must unite in joint guarantees that 
whatever is done that is likely to disturb the whole world’s life must 
first be tested in the court of the whole world’s opinion before it 
is atterapted, and the United States must be ready to join in the 
guarantee and back it by her whole force and influence. A settled 
and secure peace can be made sure of in no other way when the 
present war is over.’”—From The Times, Oct. 5, Washington 
Correspondence. 

The infelicities of style, the questionable grammar, and the in- 
tolerable redundances of those two sentences are so marked and 
so unusual for a master of graceful English, that one would be 
justified in dismissing them as an outrageous forgery were it not 
for two less obvious, but more weighty, pieces of evidence. One 
is the efficacy of the moving picture for propaganda in the United 





Ruskin commended him for | 





For it is always idealism, and it is usually tragic, to accept 
in devout earnestness the common phrases of society and to act 
so upon them. The Lincolnian trilogy of government of, for, 
and by the people is the professed creed of American democracy, 
but the instances are rare in political history since the Civil War 
of practical insistence on the third element. Mr. Wilson, with 
audacity and innocence equally fine, has actually gone to the 
country on more than one occasion, and in each case at a moment 
of grave decision, or with a problem complex and of endless im- 
plications. In one way or another, and with admirable political 
sense, the questions of national defence, called preparedness, 
of intervention in Mexico, of relations with Germany, and of at 
least one domestic problem, the 8-hour day for railway employees, 
have been brought to something like extra-legislative decision. 
In nearly every case he has been justified of his courage. It is 
not nearly so important to know whether he will be justified 
again, as to understand how right he is in believing that there 
can be no secure place in the world for the United States unless 
that place is the deliberate and ordered choice of its citizens. 

Regrettably, that choice is neither so easy nor so certain as 
it is assumed to be in the press of Europe. There are lions in 
the path. It isassumed in these articles only that a sure and 
intimate relation between the United States and the world is 
desirable after the war, and that, as far as the United States is 
concerned, that relation must be democratic, must be based on 
the common consent of its people. With that we can return to 
the facts of common life in America, can trace her reactions to 
a world at war, and so begin to understand what her attitude 
can be to a world at peace. 

It is hardly enough to remember that the United States 1s 
an isolated and, to an astonishing degree, a self-sustaining nation. 
These things may be sufficient if one clings to the materialist 
version of the doctrine sometimes called the economic inter- 
pretation of history—a version which has been singularly success- 
ful in producing bad economics, worse history, and almost miracu- 
lous interpretations. It is far more important to realize that the 
United States is still a pioneer nation. Land grants are ended. 
A proletariat is not only growing, but is growing dangerous. 
But the country still works in open spaces, still cultivates ex- 
tensively, not intensively, and goes forward still to hazards in 
the keen air of adventure, and with the free sense of receding 
horizons. The traditionalism and conservatism of America are 
superficial, impressive but not forceful. The force is still that 
of the pioneer who goes on to new things, is hardy and thoughtless 
and complete. The change, spiritually, from agriculture to 
industry is not fulfilled, and it is the West, with its freedom and 
venturesome gaiety, its push and its punch and its innocence, 
its aggressive and impudent self-confidence, its energy and its 
pathetic faith, that still moulds and directs the flow of the Ameri- 
can metal. European observers twenty years ago could still 
note the mastering hand of the pioneer, and it may be said that 
much of the best understanding of the United States is in those 
who have not seen it or read of it for a generation. In that time 
the outward appearance has changed, the surface is no longer 
recognizable, and now one may speak of America as a highly 
“ industrialized ’” country, with all the implications of intensity 
and confinement that those words have, without rebuke. There 
is industry ; there is commerce ; but the exploitation of both is 
done in the spirit of the frontier. Literary criticism in Europe 
is still more right in taking Walt Whitman as the great prophet 
of America, in appreciating the open airs of Mark Twain’s ‘ Life 
on the Mississippi,’ than in blaming a crude and hardy civilization 
for its neglect of such an exotic as Henry James or as Edgar Allan 
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Poe. The West, which broke the tradition of the one and then 
of the other, New England and the South, is meeting to-day the 
other great force of immigration in America. 
That the populations of Europe which come to the United 
States are not automatically added to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and made Americans is a circumstance which Europe 
knew better than America, one which startled the latter woefully 
only two years ago. They remain European, but for a variety 
of reasons they do not make the United States European, they 
do not resist the pioneer influence. England and France, if they 
seek alliance with the United States, will not forget to consider 
the German-American ; Germany will remember, for other rea- 
sons, perhaps, the Russian, the Russian Jew, and the Pole. But 
no mistake could be more grievous than to assign to any foreign- 
born element that dominant power which must, in spite of all 
reservations, be given to the American. Of him it must be re- 
called that, since he is a pioneer, contact is precious to him, but 
it is certain to be spasmodic, and can never be wholly indis- 
pensable. In the States that very contact has ministered to 
isolation, for the country is unequally developed, and when the 
need of culture becomes great in the South-West, there is the 
North-East to supply it with all the graces of mid-century tran- 
scendentalism. Materially, the development of the country is 
slowly approaching a level. The nickel (five cents) is the coin 
unit on the Pacific, but it buys very much the same thing as the 
cent buys in New York. The same books are procurable at the 
same time in Portland, Oregon, and in Portland, Maine, but the 
carefully tabulated lists of six best sellers will show a discrepancy. 
The books are bought, but not in the same order of preference 
in Boston and in Dubuque. For the “ invitation” of his soul the 
American who does not live on the Atlantic does not go abroad. 
That, more than the geographical situation he has inherited, 
makes him insular. Despite its terrifying superficiality and 
energy, which might lead one to believe that in the course of an 
afternoon it would have to turn to Europe or go blank, his mind 
is still preoccupied with things at home. He cannot be hostile 
to Europe, although, if he is an immigrant, he may be passion- 
ately attached to a part of it. He is not so much indifferent 
as he is unconscious, and were it not for the prevalence of 
Mercator’s projections as dining-room decorations, I should use 
that word in all its literal shamelessness. 
A European should not know these things, and as an Ameri- 
can I should cry out against such reckless generalizations if a 
foreigner had made them. But, as a somewhat anxious democrat 
who sees salvation for his country only in European entangle- 
ments, I let them stand with these reservations. There are 
millions of Americans who do know of Europe, and know its 
literature, perhaps have some feeling for its traditions. The 
finer minds establish and continue contacts. There is even the 
small group which aecepts nothing which is not European in 
manners, morals, or the arts. It is quite possible that the general 
impression of America prevalent in the south of France, let us 
say, is no more wrong than the impression of Holland obtaining 
in the state of Nevada. But it is, in fine, not so much a photo- 
graph or a picture of the United States that is wanted as a poster, 
and the strokes in a poster may be bold if the colours are true. 
And in the spectrum of American life there is no colour which 
may be truthfully called the sense of Europe. To the American, 
Europe is something beyond his life ; with its wars and its alliances 
he has literally nothing in the world to do, and that peculiar 
sense of a flowing and continuous intimacy which distinguished 
Europeans three years ago is not the least of the things which 
he does not understand. There has never been any reason for 
him to understand. In an Elementary Geography he has read 
that “the French are a gay and frivolous people, much given 


to dancing and light wines,” and he has been satisfied, lo these 
many years. 

It is this America, and not the small America of inter- 
national trade or international thought, which will give meaning 
to an alliance in the future, and it is, therefore, with the emotional 
risings and fallings of this America since the war began that we 
must be concerned. The story has been told of the New England 
farmer who, when he was told that all Europe was at war, leaned 
on his rake, squinted at the setting sun, and remarked that they 
had a fine day for it. But such things apart, it was only,for the 
few that the Battle of the Marne became at once the most, serious 
and the most glorious moment of secular history. It was only 
by them that the meanings of the war and of its terrible words 
were dimly apprehended. For America the war is divided into 
two periods—from the beginning to the Lusitania,;and from 
that day to this. 

It is not known, it would not be understood if known, how 
little catastrophic the war has been for America. In the early 
months one can discern faint glimmerings of the sense of tragedy, 
but except the soul be active there can be no real tragedy, and 
the war has remained for America a great melodramatic,spectacle 
in which only the ingenuities of hero and villain (as to whom 
they have made up their minds) brought out the hisses or cheers 
of the gallery. The thrill of adventure must have been felt, 
That the sword had been drawn again and shone in the dreadful 
sun, that men were fighting as they had always fought, was;not 
unnoticed even by the inexpressive and the indifferent. But 
the immediate business of America became to opressing ; her 
garden had, after all, to be cultivated. There followed the 
books, in which she took a slight interest. There followed the 
crimes of Germany, which settled for ever her adherence in 
the case. She fell, no less than the belligerent world, into the 
efficiency-worship which will be the most grievous peril after 
the war. For months her reaction to the war was in the slang 
phrase, expressive of admiration, “‘ You got to hand it to them 
Dutchmen ” (American ordinary for German). 

So far the war had affected the Eastern coast, with which 
we must be cautious and short. Then the Lusitania. It was 
then that the shadow of war fell across the far plains of the middle 
West, and a new spirit began to wake in America. Frightened 
before by the immensity and the dread of the conflict, she had 
insisted upon a neutrality she hardly felt, for that neutrality 
must have been active and energetic, and was not. The reiterated 
expression of aloofness from the causes and the consequences 
of the war had foundation, but was inspired not by fact, but 
by a furious intention not to be involved in an adventure for 
which the country properly felt itself inadequate. Incom- 
petence as well as indifference made America “‘ fed up” with war 
stories long before her time, and it was the slowly contracting 
circle in which she could move with safety after the Lusitania 
was sunk that brought her to a new consciousness. 

The expression of that fresh feeling is divided between 
the two movements for preparedness and for “‘ Americanism.” 
Both had begun before. Neither had become popular. And 
it is to be noted with every energy of attention that both these 
things are domestic, and have only vague relations to the outer 
world. The one is defensive. The other must end, if successful, 
in a fresh definition of the purposes and problems of America, 
particularly in a better understanding of America’s first 
problem, immigration. 

These are matters for further discussion, for we have come 
to see that there can be no foreign alliances which are not broadly 
founded on understanding of domestic difficulties. It remains 
yet to be seen whether, or how, the American ship of state can 
be floated from its channel into the wide waters of international 
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———— 


THOUGHTS ON NATIONAL SERVICE 
AND NATIONAL UNITY. 


III. 


In dealing with details of a plan of National Service which shall 
be something other than a mere panic reaction to the threat of 
danger, it is still necessary to bear in mind that such a plan must 
immediately and primarily be a scheme for soldier-making. 
That we must have an army will be allowed by all except a very 
few incredibly detached visionaries. No good can come from 
playing with the thought of disarmament. Nor, again, as I have 
said, can the making of the armies of the future be left entirely 
to the old school of army-makers. 

The practical problem is how to contrive that the military 
organization which we all agree to be necessary shall be free from 
the evils of militarism. There is every reason why Labour should 
very closely scrutinize all plans for the future of the army. The 
Briand coup in the French railway strike was not encouraging, 
and whatever may have been the justifications of the minister 
in that emergency, it is evident that the military machinery 
could be made to work against the rights and liberties of Labour. 
Yet we have a right to demand from Labour a more tolerant and 
constructive mood than it has brought to the judgment of this 
grave matter. If you look to The Herald or The Labour Leader 
for guidance you will find either that the whole question is waived 
aside, or discussed in a mood of suspicion and lack of candour 
which is deplorable. One would think there was no such country 
as Switzerland in the world, or that Jaurés’s ‘ L’ Armée Nouvelle ’ 
had not been written. 

There is, of course, a section of Labour which sees in the 
creation of a citizen army the best defence against “ capitalist 
exploitation.” Mr. Will Thorne even went so far as to draft a 
National Citizen Force Bill. It was a rather crude document, 
and imperfectly canvassed, but it was a step at least in the right 
direction. The Socialists generally have thought on these lines, 
Democrats of the flamboyant type of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chester- 
ton are obviously not afraid of a national army, but the general 
Radical attitude has been as narrow and suspicious as that of the 
Labour extremists. 

Of course it must be admitted that there are prima facie 
grounds for suspicion of the perhaps scarcely conscious motives 
of those who are most clamorous in general for the increase of 
armies and the conscript plan. There is a class of Englishman 
that still instinctively feels an important function of an army 
to be the keeping in order of the industrial classes, known as 
masses, in time of trouble. It is an attitude that is less common 
than it was, but there are not wanting employers who to-day 
are candid enough to air the view that military discipline will 
give them again such a hold over their men as a man should have 
who is to be master in his own house. It would be an evil day for 
industry and for the peace of our country if such a view were to 
gain ground. 

And unquestionably there are minor dangers. The class 
influence in the army is a good deal less in evidence than it was 
before and during the South African War ; but it would be idle 
to deny that that factor is still at work. There has been even in 
the War an unwholesome amount of that influence at work in 
the matter of commissions, promotions, exemptions. There is 
still a disinclination to let go of the levers of patronage. 

But, looking at the matter broadly, the chatter about British 
militarism is mostly baseless chatter. And never has there 
been less ground for it than now. The deplorable Irish affair 
stands out in isolated ignominy. But even here racial passions 
and the peculiar exasperation which treachery always brings 


disaster to the militarist spirit. The tragic incident is deeply 
regrettable—and has been regretted. What can we find against 
the military officers of to-day that throng our streets? At the 
worst a little boyish swagger of the very new subaltern, a con- 
tinuation of the singularly harmless and unmilitarist attitude 
that in theold days expressed itself in extravagantly striped socks’ 
We can forgive this if we have any generosity, for the sake of the 
sterling qualities that these small things hide. But even so, 
how little there is of it! How modest, how almost apologetic 
even, their bearing! It requires a very perverse attitude to see 
the evils of militarism abroad to-day. A few choleric old “‘ dug- 
outs ’’ have been high-handed with constables who have ordered 
them to turn out their lights. They have found themselves in 
police-courts, and the civil magistrates have dealt faithfully with 
them. And I turn to my two Labour papers to find them full 
of futile yet mischievous talk about Zabern. There is altogether 
too much of this writing as if what, according to the a priori 
theories of the writers, ought to have happened was actually 
happening. Militarism in England seems to be very well in 
hand even in a day of national emergency, when, if ever it had its 
excuse and opportunity, it would show itself. The plain fact is 
that it is in our British bones to be anti-militarist. The danger 
does not lie that way. 
* * * * & 

Scrape together all the examples of harshness which can be 
found in a country disorganized and harassed by war, and you 
can make a sort of a case. There has been folly and bullying at 
the tribunals ; because the breed of fools and bullies is not ex- 
tinct. But, considering the difficulty which most of us feel in 
understanding the attitude of the obstructionist pacifist (who 
refuses any national service, even the amelioration of suffering), 
it may be claimed that there has been a singular tolerance. 

Plain men ask, not inaptly, why these folk were not refusing 
to pay their taxes and going to prison before the war. They 
were not so desperately logical then: why should they be so 
now ?....Candour, indeed, fails to make out a very serious case 
in this matter against the Government, the military, or the 


people. 


* * cd * * 


Militarism, so far as this country is concerned, is a bogey. 
There is no longer an officer caste. There is no general tendency 
to Zabernism. There is no plot to use the army as a weapon 
with which to control Labour, which does not mean that there 
is no need to watch the army lest it might become such a weapon. 
Labour’s great opportunity is to throw itself with zeal into the 
task of shaping the military system to be adopted after the war ; 
its temptation is to let its suspicions force it into a merely negative 
or obstructive attitude. 

* * * * * 

And, certainly, in building the post-war army thought must 
be taken not for military ends alone. The ideals of peace— 
education, moral and physical, true national unity and fellow- 
ship, liberty within due limits—must have place. The validity 
of the claims of the State—which is the community, the 
people—to the service of all in emergency must be recognized. 
But we must find a new definition of emergency. The condition 
of our people was and will continue to be one long emergency. 
Only those to whom death is the greatest evil in the world will 
fail to see that war is scarcely more tragically wasteful, more 
unreasonable, more unjust than our way of life in peace. Even 
on the physical plane a year’s casualties in battle are not greater 
than the yearly toll of preventible infant deaths. And of the 
monstrous difference between sublime potentiality and actual 
development in countless lives lived in a crippling environment 





make a more than sufficient explanation without referring this 


surely no one can think without something near despair. 
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What madness then is it in human folk that makes them 
accept the position that the State may call upon them to give 
their lives in her service when threatened with guns, and a little 
astonished if she should claim service when so many of them are 
threatened with injustice, defrauded of opportunity, stunted in 
physical and mental growth, killed or maimed with incredible 
levity before their time ? 

* * * * * 


As a step towards the new plane of civilization to which it 
is our dearest hope (unless we merely talk cant) that this most 
dreadful of wars must be made to lead us, it seems imperative 
that we should establish alongside the military claim, the claim 
to civic service as well. Such a claim and such a service would 
bring home to each citizen the question of civic responsibility, 
a crying need which nothing in our present routine supplies. 

The danger of approaching this matter in a mood of blind 
State-worship is obvious and real. In a great centralized modern 
State the power that is vested in the hands of a few is, as we are 
beginning to suspect, greater than can be wielded wisely and 
effectively by mere human beings. Failing a race of demi-gods, 
we must still be governed by men. But the wisest tendencies 
in modern political thought are towards decentralization wherever 
decentralization is practical. Which has a bearing also upon 
National Service. 

* ok * * * 


Most of us have been discouraged by the immensity of our 
problems, and by the little power we have individually as con- 
trasted with our deep sense of their urgency. One’s grip on the 
reform lever seems so remote and indirect. Our units of area 
are too large. You get congestion at the centre; atrophy at 
the circumference. The writer feels deeply the necessity of 
reconstituting the city as the significant unit ; extending to it 
further powers, not directing it and stifling it from an unwieldy 
administrative centre. In the freed and rehabilitated city and 
township you may build up a splendid civic patriotism which 
shall be the best possible basis for a sane national patriotism ; 
which shall regard the homely and tragic detail of the national 
problem, the waste of life and health, the expense of spirit in a 
waste of squalor, the pathetically circumscribed opportunity of 
so many of the fellow citizens. 

* * * * * 


Let us be bold enough to trace the outline of a system of 
National Service which, without burking the military problem, 
builds on a basis of civic patriotism. 

Suppose 19 to be the age when the formal military training 
for the young men begins. Our elementary school-leaving age 
has been extended to 16 (we have abolished the folly of night 
classes, incidentally). From 16 to 19 the national training of 
a citizen is under direction of his city. Every youth of 16 
becomes liable for a period of civic service. The “every ” ensures 
contact between classes. The service includes the elements of 
drill and shooting, so that when the youth passes into the wider 
national training scheme, he is no raw recruit. Civic pride 
has brought him to a high proficiency already. 

The officering during this preliminary period of training 
is by democratic election from out of a number whose capacity 
has been tested officially. No one is wise who supposes that for 
so acutely professional a job as modern soldiering any loosely 
disciplined ‘‘ democratic” plan would be feasible. But this 
comradely method is feasible in the preliminary civie period. 
And certainly it is important that equal opportunity should be 
given to all, and that no one shall be made an officer who has 
not passed through the ranks first in the preliminary civic train- 
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Contact of all the citizens on equal terms, and civic pride 
in the fitness and smartness of the citizens, might be supposed 
to result from some such scheme. Also here at the outset is 
an antidote to the spirit of militarism. 

But military training would only be a part of this prelimi- 
nary civic course. A certain service would be exacted of all in 
the execution of unskilled public work in the city—such as the 
cleansing of the streets and public parks. Messenger service 
might possibly be organized. The general end in view would 
be that no work which could be done by the unskilled should be 
left to be done permanently by any one. 

* * * * * 

Such a scheme should include women. The perpetual over 
working of hospital nurses might be avoided by supplementary 
ward-maid services rendered in this way. It would not be 
necessary to use all the young women in this or kindred services. 
And the age at which the training begins might well be raised. 
Also there would need to be many exemptions, e.g., of the work- 
ing-class wife. But those who were not baliloted to serve could 
be required to pass an examination in cookery and mothercraft 
or hygiene. It is not the purpose of these papers to work these 
thoughts into a definite scheme. They are offered merely as a 
basis for discussion. The country districts would need a similar 
scheme, mutatis mutandis. The difficulties are greater but not 
insuperable. And the need is as urgent. 

* * ok * * 


The bitterness between classes will not be done away with 
by amiable discourses, but by contact and fusion. One can 
imagine the horror of certain mothers of the sheltered classes 
at the thought of their sons and daughters sharing service on 
equal terms with their unprivileged fellows. But would any- 
thing so quickly bring perception of the disabilities under which 
those fellows laboured? One need not deny that something of 
the exquisite bloom of ignorance (so inaptly mistaken for in- 
nocence) might be damaged. But in general our universal civic 
service would illustrate a divine maxim, ‘“‘ He that loseth his life 
shall save it.’ 

In regard to what is known as welfare work, to which so 
many fine lives are devoted in the face of appalling discourage- 
ment, it may safely be asserted that it will be a better day for 
our cities when such work is of the business routine of the citizens 
who have perceived its necessity by contact, instead of being 
the work of a few idealists. There will be plenty of work still 
left for them. 

As these paragraphs were being written a friend showed 
the writer a chapter from A. E.’s ‘The National Being,’ in which 
he advocates as an alternative to military conscription a two 
years’ term of civic conscription, the conscripted labour to be 
used in the creation of beautiful buildings to rival ancient Attica 
and Egypt. This is a new idealist version of that proposal made 
some ten years ago, in an essay by Mr. William James, of industrial, 
to take the place of military, conscription. It was that essay 
which set the writer on the track of these thoughts. It is not, 
however, easy to reduce that proposal to the semblance of a 
practical working plan : indeed it presupposed the cessation of 
wars and armies. A. E.’s suggestion assumes that skilled builders 
of beautiful buildings could be produced by conscript adolescents 
in a two years’ service. Whatever of experiment is made in the 
direction of civic conscription must be made by an idealism 
wisely shackled to practical possibilities. 

In a final paper on the organization of National Sports as 
an aid to civic patriotism, and physical, and therefore indirectly 
military fitness, these notes will be concluded. 





ing period ; and after in the first stages of the national training. 


JOSEPH THORP. 
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In his well-informed study, ‘ The Devon- 
shire House Circle,’ Mr. Hugh Stokes 
aptly remarks that the eighteenth century 
was an age of sharp contrasts. Nowhere 
was the line more deeply drawn than 
between St. James’s and St. Giles’s, or, 
as Fielding otherwise defines them, the 
Town and the Mob. The frivolity of the 
one class and the lawlessness of the other 
form the main theme of his ‘Covent- 
Garden Journal,’ the merits of which 
publication, already recognized by W. E. 
Henley and Prof. Saintsbury, not to 
mention Mr. Austin Dobson, are now 
explained by Mr. Jensen in a learned 
‘Introduction ’ and apt, though somewhat 
humourless notes. When, for example, 
Fielding castigates the notorious Dr. John 
Hill, because “on the first of April ’’ he 
“one large mouthful of dirt did lick up,” 
Mr. Jensen need not have been at pains 
to investigate in vain Hill’s ‘ Inspector ’ 
and pamphlets of that date, since the 
statement obviously conveys that Hill 
was a fool. So, too, some laborious 
examinations of “usages” and “ read- 
ings ’’ merely amount to this, that Fielding 
was a careless proof-corrector. American 
scholarship sometimes leans to obscu- 
rantism. 

Fielding had other reasons for launching 
“The Covent-Garden Journal’ than a 
desire to deal faithfully with the follies 
and vices of his age. Failing health 
prompted him to found a periodical as a 
provision for his wife and children, a hope 
in which he was disappointed. He was 
also much nettled by the reception of 
‘ Amelia,’ and his own blunder over the 
heroine’s broken nose. He therefore 
plunged into the “ Paper-War” with 
Hill, Bonnell Thornton, and their kind, 
which, though, as Mr. Jensen points out, 
it only lasted in form for a fortnight, 
continued by way of skirmishing for a 
good twelvemonth. 

It is not too much to say that Grub 
Street worsted Fielding, who abhorred 
scurrility, and was too magnanimous to 
be a good hater, whereas his opponents 
dipped their weapons in venom, and broke 
every rule of fair fighting. After a year’s 
contest, therefore, he laid down his pen 
with noble disdain, admitting that his 
graver friends had rebuked him for not 
dropping the journal earlier, and indeed 
for ever having undertaken it. He also 
intervened with Olympian mirth in the 
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“Theatre - War” between Rich and 
Garrick, and presumably had justice with 
him when he decided in David’s favour 
as against his rival, who encouraged the 
“ninnies”’ to hiss, howl, yawn, groan, 
and shout. 

But Fielding, the moralist, is unmis- 
takably the chief inspirer of ‘ The Covent- 
Garden Journal.’ In borrowing Draw- 
cansir from ‘ The Rehearsal,’ he intended, 
it may be, to write throughout in his 
lighter vein. Still, seriousness of purpose 
frequently mastered him, and, apart from 
the felicity of the classical allusions, it 
must be confessed that some of the essays 
in which he lectures at large are rather 
dull. Rabelais and Aristophanes, we read 
with astonishment, are to be included 
among the writers whom no good man 
would have regretted, “‘ had the conse- 
cration of their labours been committed 
to the hands of the hangman.” Fielding 
prefers, however, to wield, as a rule, the 
handier weapon of ridicule. He does not 
employ the deliberate irony of his 
‘ Jonathan Wild, the Great,’ so much as 
the merrier strokes which came easily 
to the creator of Parson Adams. An 
excellent example of this manner is to be 
found in No. 33, wherein “a very beauish 
gentleman,” who swaggers at a country 
inn, proves to be a rider, or, as we should 
traveller for a London linen- 
draper. Well devised, too, are the 
sorrows of the honest city tradesman, Paul 
Traffick, whose daughter, having spent 
above half her time at the other end of 
the town, has learnt to toss up her nose 
at her neighbours and equals, and declines 
to sit in the pit. 

And so in the pages of ‘The Covent- 
Garden Journal’ the pageant of eighteenth- 
century London passes by. Fielding had 
nothing but scorn for the follies of the 
idle rich. ‘‘ Many a beau,” he wrote, 
‘““might have been a scholar, if he had 
consulted books with the same attention 
with which he hath consulted a looking- 
glass.” The word “ gallantry ” stuck in 
his throat, and the author of ‘ Tom Jones ’ 
declaims with genuine, if somewhat in- 
congruous indignation against the tricks 
employed to rob the fair of innocence, 
honour, and interest. If, in a quaint 
parody of old English, he contents himself 
with poking quiet fun at the bad manners 
of bucks at the play, he has weightier 
words to speak on the vice of gaming. 
The ladies, too, by no means escape him, 
since he censures the inanity of their 
drums and routs, and attacks the extrav- 
agance of their dresses and hats. The 
vagaries of fashion seem to him to be 
designed’ to bring confusion upon the 
middle-class women who strive to follow 
them. “Thus, patches appear and dis- 
appear several times in a season,”’ though 
** of all the articles of distinction the hoop 
hath stood the longest, and with the most 
obstinate resistance.” 

His experiences as a magistrate had 
converted Fielding into a strenuous adver- 
sary of injustice and violence. In a 
humorous paper on ‘ An Hospital for the 
Reception of the Widows of Poor Clergy ’ 
he showed how charity thwarted its own 





ends by insisting on such vexatious con- 
ditions as that no widow should be received 
“who hath been a widow more than 
twelve calendar months ; or who is under 
the age of forty-nine or above the age of 
fifty.’ But he was even more keenly 
alive to the social danger created by the 
impunity of immorality and crime. Bride- 
well was to him “a school rather for 
the improvement, than the correction of 
debauchery ’’; and he added, “I know 
a magistrate,’ namely, himself, “ who 
never sends a woman thither, while she 
retains even an external mark of decency.” 
Far in advance of his time, Fielding un- 
sparingly condemned the brutalizing effect 
of public executions. The Mob, he per- 
ceived, was to be feared, even if it confined 
itself to deliberately blocking the streets 
with wagons and drays, and excluding 
women of fashion from St. James’s Park 
on a Sunday evening. It stood in awe of 
two persons only, a justice of the peace 
and a soldier. The Gordon Riots were to 
demonstrate the wisdom of Fielding’s 
warning. 

‘ The Covent-Garden Journal’ appeared 
in 1751-2; “the Devonshire House 
Circle’ was formed by the marriage of 
the Duchess Georgiana in 1774. The 
intervening years did not bring with them 
any marked social changes, except the 
interesting growth of intimacy between 
the French and English aristocracies, an 
alliance which even the outbreak of 
hostilities between the two countries did 
not seriously impair, since they continued 
to meet at Spa. As before, St. James’s 
rubbed shoulders with St. Giles’s, notably 
at the famous Westminster election of 
1784, when, if the Duchess did not 
actually kiss the butcher, she certainly 
threw dignity to the winds in her efforts 
to win the suffrages of the Mob for Charles 
Fox. As before, the exuberance of feminine 
fashions made the judicious grieve, and 
the Duchess led the van with her monstrous 
plumes. And, as before, or rather to a 
greater extent than before, gambling 
brought ruin upon its devotees. The 
Duchess indulged in it, and, as Samuel 
Rogers tells us, ‘““ was made miserable 
by her debts.” Mr. Stokes fully sets 
forth her losses and her relations with 
the sinister Martindale, but we miss the 
authentic story that when Phipps, the 
oculist, operated on her eye, she promptly 
relieved him of the 1,000/. which the Duke 
had given him as a fee, and never repaid 
a farthing. 

When the Duchess died, the Prince of 
Wales (George IV.), no mean judge of 
character, sagaciously remarked, “ Then 
the best-natured and the best-bred woman 
in England is gone.” She triumphed 
through charm of manner. She was not 
beautiful, and she was far from wise. 
Her verses, despite Coleridge’s fine com- 
pliment :— 

O! lady nursed in pomp and pleasure, 
Where learnt you this heroic measure? 
are a jingle and as for her novel ; ‘The 
Sylph,’ we cordially agree with Mr. Stokes 
that, otherwise than as an illustration of 
eighteenth-century manners, it is singu- 
larly unattractive. Still, she reigned over 
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her “circle,” and a _ brilliant circle it 
was. 

Mr. Stokes, unfortunately, does not 
give a very cohérent account of that 
circle, nor has he taken much pains with 
Chiswick House, though the Wyatt wing 
was added to it in the Duchess’s time. 
He has been unlucky in the appearance 
of Lord Granville’s ‘ Correspondence ’ at 
a date too late for his purpose, since the 
book would have enlightened him about 
Lady Bessborough, the Duchess’s sister, 
and a much cleverer woman than herself. 
But we are surprised to find that Lord 
Grey, who notoriously sighed, and, if 
John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton, is 
to be believed, not in vain (Lord Brough- 
ton’s ‘ Recollections of a Long Life,’ i. 93), 
gets off with bare mention. Otherwise 
Mr. Stokes deals most sagaciously with 
the domestic triangle comprised by the 
glum and ungracious, though not un- 
generous, Duke, the Duchess, and Lady 
Elizabeth Foster, his mistress and her 
devoted friend and successor in the title. 
The arrangement was almost royal in its 
frank immorality, but then, thanks to the 
seclusion of George III., Devonshire House, 
with the Prince of Wales as its assiduous 
frequenter, was practically a Court, and 
behaved as such. 

We cordially agree with Mr. Stokes that 
the Duchess Elizabeth is essentially more 
interesting than the Duchess Georgiana, 
and, for that matter, better-looking. She 
was our Madame de Genlis, with a Pamela 
who made a happy marriage, and she was 
intellectual enough to secure the grotesque 
adoration of Gibbon, and to spend her 
later years as an excavator of the Forum 
and an editor of classics. Ticknor, the 
American historian, wrote of her: ‘“‘ She 
attempts to play the Mezcenas a little too 
much, it is true; but, after all, she does 
a good deal that should be praised, and 
will not, I hope. be forgotten.” 


Mr. George Russell’s hostesses form a 
connecting link between the Duchess of 
Devonshire and his Victorians. Caroline, 
Duchess of Cleveland, indeed, was pre- 
sented at Queen Charlotte’s Drawing-room, 
and was one of the last persons to drive 
about London in the day time with two 
footmen standing behind her carriage. 
She scorned all offers of help in getting in 
or getting out, because “no Lowther 
ever requires assistance.” This Duchess, 
Mr. Russell tells us, used to disconcert 
forward youths who tried to shake hands 
with her on introduction, by placing her 
hand behind her back, and giving a half- 
curtsey. Wilhelmine, Uuchess of Cleve- 
land, must have been a less formidable 
hostess, and Mr. Russell happily describes 
the pleasantness of her small dinners, at 
which “her inclination to sarcasm was 
not unduly restrained.”” Then we come 
to the more ebullient Lady Waldegrave, 
Braham’s daughter; and other dames of 
degree, such as the last Lady Holland, 
Lady Spencer, and Lady Salisbury, figure 
in ‘ Portraits of the Seventies ’ with their 
likenesses both discreetly and faithfully 
drawn. Mr. Russell seems to hint that 
Lady Salisbury played the game of 





politics too intently, and it was also the 
case, according to her enemies, that her 
invitations ranged over a rather restricted 
area. 

Victorian society was certainly more 
decorous than was high life under 
George III., but it had less vitality about 
it. With all his skill, Mr. Russell makes 
the splendours of that latter-day Whig- 
gism, which persisted in regarding Disraeli 
and Lord Randolph Churchill as simply 
comic, appear to have been more than a 
little oppressive. Stafford House must 
have been the exception to the rule. By 
way of relief his pages contain sketches 
of many who did not exactly figure in 
aristocratic society ; Sir William Jenner 
and Sir James Paget, for example, and 
A. H. Mackonochie and Father Stanton, 
and even Charles Bradlaugh. Mr. Russell 
may be congratulated on the best book 
that he has hitherto given us. Of late, 
when he has been discoursing on things 
in general, he has tended to repeat him- 
self. Here, though some of his stories are 
old friends, and though we have met Mrs. 
Lowther before, his writing is more con- 
centrated, and therefore more effective. 








TWO IRISHMEN. 


In these times of stress, when the active 
forces in our social life have an easy tri- 
umph over the creative and the contempla- 
tive, an examination, however profound, 
into the nature and constitution of an 
ideal civilization is in danger of being over- 
looked. But though A. E. in his latest 
book, ‘The National Being,’ may seem 
to many to be but a voice crying in the 
wilderness, the more thoughtful will feel 
that this John the Baptist among Irish 
thinkers has done wisely to point out the 
way to his countrymen in this troubled 
hour : it is not too much to hope that some, 
at least, among the younger of his readers 
will listen and heed. His “ imaginative 
meditation on the state of Ireland ”’ is, 
indeed, addressed to youth. It breathes 
a note of confidence, of hope triumphant 
and undismayed, of spiritual adventure 
and high courage that only the ears of 
youth can catch. A. E.’s message is not 
to the politicians of to-day, but to the 
future nation-builders of Ireland. 


Briefly summed up, that message implies 
the establishment of communal control 
in agriculture and industry, with an aris- 
tocracy of intellect dominating politics 
and government. This union of demo- 
cracy in industry and aristocracy in 
government underlies A. E.’s conception 
of a nobler civilization for his country. 
He sees in the Ireland of to-day, 





flourishing alike in the life of the country- 
side and of the towns, a petty individ- 
ualism, which he believes to be foreign to 
the genius of the people. For this he 
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would substitute in the country the 
Farmers’ Guild, controlling agricultural] 
production, and forming the nucleus of a 
wider and more interesting social life for 
the rural community ; and in the town 
its counterpart, the Co-operative Federa- 
tion, in which the control of the capitalist 
over distributive and manufacturing enter- 
prises should give place to that of the 
workers themselves. 


The foundations of agricultural co. 
operation in Ireland have been well and 
truly laid, and already whole districts 
have been transformed by the applica- 
tion of the co-operative principle to rural 
industries ; but the work of linking up 
this movement with the life of the town 
is still in its infancy. A. E.’s dream of a 
new civilization in Ireland has for its start- 
ing-point a Co-operative Commonwealth, in 
which country and town are interdependent. 
The ideal he sets before him is that of a 
nation built up on a foundation of fine 
human relationship, and reaching self- 
expression through its manifold activities. 
It is a noble and inspiring ideal, this of a 
civilization founded on freedom and good- 
will, and it is unfolded in this book in 
noble and inspiring language. A. E. looks at 
man, not as the mere creature of the pass- 
ing hour, but as an eternal being whose 
task in life is to bring about the recon- 
ciliation and fructification of the ideas of 
brotherhood and of liberty that lie at the 
root of all real advance in civilization, 
national or international. Hence we have 
a book which, while giving us the results 
of practical scientific investigation into 
the economic bases of agriculture and in- 
dustry, opens wide for us those windows 
of the soul through which we catch 
glimpses of the spiritual destiny of man- 


kind. 


A. E.’s conception of the functions of 
government in his Co-operative Common- 
wealth differs very widely from the ac- 
cepted theory of democratic representation, 
and the pages in which he criticizes the 
working of administrative bodies under 
the present system are stimulating and 
suggestive :— 

“The whole history of representative 
assemblies:i[he declares] shows that the 
machinery adequate for the furtherance and 
protection of general interests operates 
unjustly or stupidly in practice against 
particular interests....I hold that the con- 
tinuous efficiency of State departments can 
only be maintained when they are controlled 
in respect of policy, not by the casual 
politician whom the fluctuations of popular 
emotion place at their head, but by the class 
or industry the State institution was created 
to serve.” 


He would have the knowledge of the 
expert brought to bear on all the details 
of administration, and to attain this end 
he suggests a scheme by which major and 
minor representative assemblies would 
be set up, the latter acting as feeder for 
the former. He takes as the starting- 
point of his scheme the County Council, 
the work of which he would divide between 
special and separate committees repre- 
senting the different interests involved. 
Above these County Council committees 
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he would hie Gennes Clans, corre- 7” of Ireland, ' Sir Sees Plunkett, his Place 


sponding with them in their sphere of in- 
fluence; and to each of these General 
Councils the County Council committees 
would alone have the power of sending 
representatives, the aim being to secure 


thereby direct control over each special | 


department by the class whose interests 
were committed to its care. Finally, he 
would have a supreme National Assembly 
to deal with matters affecting government 
policy and with the general interests and 
rights of the community. This National 
Assembly would not directly concern itself 
with the policy and administration of the 
State departments controlled by the 
General Councils ; on the other hand, A. E. 
would reserve to it the determining voice 
in cases where the interest of a particular 
class appeared to conflict with the interest 
of the community as a whole. 

It is interesting to find that one of 
A. E.’s suggestions is that in his ideal State 
there should be a department of Labour, 
with a Minister whose main duty should 
be the organization of Labour in guilds and 
unions. 

“Such @ ministry [he says] ought to be 
the city of refuge for the proletarian, and 
the Minister the Father of Labour fighting 
its battles for an entry into humanity and 
its rightful place in civilization.” 

A. E. devotes many thoughtful pages to 
an examination into the relation of the 
State to the individual. He sees that 
military discipline works wonders on the 
spirit of man, causing him to attain to a 
complete forgetfulness of self, to face 
death and agony, to risk and lose life for 
a cause with which he has identified himself. 
Why, he asks, should we not strive to 
create a like devotion, a like passion, a like 
sense of pride for the constructive work 
of the State in times of peace ? 

His practical suggestion is that the prin- 
ciple of service for the State should be 
applied in civil life under a National 
Works Department :— 

“Why should not every young man in 
Ireland give up two years of his life in a 
comradeship of labour with other young men 
and be employed under skilled direction in 
great works of public utility, in the erection 
of public buildings, the beautifying of our 
cities, reclamation of waste lands, afforesta- 
tion, and other desirable objects ?”’ 

Such a national labour army, in A. E.’s 
opinion, would not only benefit the com- 
munity by rendering possible the under- 
taking of public works which are certain 
otherwise to be neglected for many years 
to come; it would also be of immense 
value to the young citizens employed, 
disciplining them, breaking down class 
barriers, and creating a real brotherhood 
of work and service. 

In his dedication of ‘The National 
Being’ to Sir Horace Plunkett, A. E. 
declares the book to be the result of 
Sir Horace’s action many years ago in 
grafting a slip of poetry on his economic 
tree. One could wish that all experiments 
in human gardening were crowned with 
an equal success. 


The title of Mr. Edward Lysaght’s brief 
inquiry into the present and future polity 





in the Trish Nation,’ is in some sense a 
misleading one, and those who read his 


book in the expectation of finding in it | 


an adequate appreciation or criticism of 
Sir Horace Plunkett and his work are 
certain to be disappointed. 

It is interesting, no doubt, to have an 
exposition of the views of Irishmen like 
Mr. Lysaght, men who have put their 
practical patriotism to the proof by living 


and working in Ireland, since it is only | 


by the statement and discussion of the 
views of such men that we can hope to 
arrive at any clear understanding of Irish 
difficulties and their solution. But we 
suggest that Mr. Lysaght’s essay is out of 
place in a series which bears the title 
“‘Trishmen of To-day.” It is true that 
in his first chapter the author offers an 
apology to his readers for not doing what 
he set out to do :— 

““It is as impossible [he says] to write a 
study of a man of action whose work is yet 
in the doing as to write the history of a war 
while the casualty lists are still pouring in.” 


There is much to be said for this point of 
view ; but one is tempted to ask Mr. 
Lysaght why he tried to perform the 
task, if he found it, at the outset, impos- 
sible. 

But if the book is unsatisfactory as a 
study of Sir Horace Plunkett, it is valuable 
as affording evidence of the widespread 
influence of his work. Mr. Lysaght’s atti- 
tude is frankly nationalist. In his ex- 
amination into the conditions of rural 
Ireland he puts forward an eloquent plea 
for the preservation of the essential char- 
acteristics of Irish nationality against the 
inroads of the anglicizing spirit. He 
says, and says truly, that Ireland generates 
in men’s souls the passion of patriotism, 
and, from his point of view, the struggle 
for Home Rule is not a political struggle 
for the redress of certain definite political 
or economic grievances, but a struggle for 
the recognition of Ireland’s claim to be a 
distinct nation. 

To keep the spirit of Irish nationality 
alive, to create a civilization distinctively 
Irish, he sees that Ireland must be built 
up from within ; and the most active of 
the forces at work to-day in accomplishing 
that end is the co-operative movement, 
which was founded some twenty years ago 
by Sir Horace Plunkett. Mr. Lysaght 
regards the help rendered by certain of the 
Irish gentry as a valuable factor in the 
success of this movement, which has pro- 
gressed from small beginnings until the 
Irish co-operative societies to-day control 
some four million pounds’ worth of trade. 
In a little book, ‘ Noblesse Oblige,’ pub- | 
lished some years ago, Sir Horace Plunkett 
made a powerful appeal to Irish landlords 
and ex-landlords to realize their responsi- | 
bilities and throw in their lot with the | 
people in working out the economic salva- | 
tion of the country. The account given | 
by Mr. Lysaght of the co-operative in- 
dustries started at Foynes, with the help 
of Lord Monteagle, will show how, in one 
instance at least, this appeal has borne | 
fruit. 
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THE MONROE DOCTRINE UP TO 
DATE. 


In his introduction to Mr. Sherrill’s 
book, ‘ Modernizing the Monroe Doctrine,’ 
Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler remarks that 
it “‘ will help Americans to see the world- 
problems as other peoples see them.’’ 
The chief interest of the book to a British 
reader is that it enables him to see the 
problems of American foreign policy as 
Americans see them. For that reason the 
book is to be recommended to readers in 
this country, though it will give them a 
good many shocks. They will probably 
close it, as the present reviewer did, with 
the reflection: “If this is the Monroe 
Doctrine in its mature age what must it 
have been in its prime ?’”’ For the writer, 
in spite of his official experience, betrays 
an ignorance, a naiveté, and, withal, a 
complacent belief in the inherent su- 
periority of the New World to the Old, 
which make the book difficult reading on 
our side of the water in these times. 

The general principles at the root of 
Mr. Sherrill’s practical programme seem 
to resolve themselves into two, both of 
which would be violently disputed by 
most British readers, but which, it is well 
for us to realize, are hoary platitudes in 
the United States. The first is that 
referred to in Dr. N. M. Butler’s introduc- 
tion, where he remarks, in contradiction 
of the main thesis of the book, that ‘‘ there 
are not two worlds, an American world 
and a non-American world, but only one.” 
With the excision of the ‘‘ not ”’ and the 
last clause, these words might serve as 
Mr. Sherrill’s motto. But his own way of 
putting it is more picturesque :— 

“IT for one [he says, p. 185] am vastly 
more concerned in guaranteeing peace in the 
New World in the lifetime of my little son 
than in minding other people’s business on 
the other side of the globe.” 

‘“The Monroe Doctrine [he remarks, 
p- 163] appeals to our reason as well as to 
our patriotism, because it says ‘Stay at 
home and mind your own business.’ ” 

Or, as he puts it in his preface :— 

‘*T believe in Pan-Americanism and its 
future because it is at the same time the 
most altruistic and the most practical foreign 
policy to which any nation has ever devoted 
itself. It honourably reconciles the two 
seemingly irreconcilable shibboleths, ‘ Safety 
First’ and ‘ America First,’ because it 
satisfies both our patriotism and our desire 
for security.” 

There could not be a franker disclaimer of 
the spirit of internationalism, and of what 
President Wilson called the policy of 

‘Humanity First,’ or a more naked 
expression ‘of what Mazzini described as 

‘the philosophy of Cain ”’ in international 
affairs. Mr. Sherrill finds it as delightfully 
easy to be “‘ both altruistic and practical,” 
that is, to serve both God and Mammon, as 
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some of our own mid-Victorians did. Out 
of the depth of our own deeper and sadder 
experience let us pray that no similar 
Nemesis awaits him or his “ little son.” 

His second guiding principle is that the 
New World, north and south, is the home 
of true liberty as contrasted with a Europe 
grown grey in sin and “conquest,” and 
that the fact that America, from the 
United States downwards, is ostensibly 
under republican institutions is the living 
testimony to this truth. Such naiveté in 
an experienced diplomatist may sound 
incredible, but there it is. He regards the 
extra-European dominions of the European 
Powers, including the British Common- 
wealth, as ‘‘ conquered ” countries, victims 
of the “land-hunger” of European 
monarchical governments. He seriously 
proposes, for instance, that the United 
States should buy up the remaining 
European colonies in America, including 
the British (the West Indies, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, and the Falk- 
land Islands—Canada is happily to be free 
to decide her own fate), in order to “‘ com- 
plete the blessings of liberty and republican 
government for all the peoples of the New 
World” (p. 146). ‘‘ The total cost of such 
a splendid act of altruism,” he adds, 
‘* would not daunt a nation with the record 
of altruism we enjoy.” General Botha 
would be surprised to find the continent of 
Africa described in another passage, in 
contrast to South America, as “a con- 
gerie [sic] of European dependencies.” 

Starting from these principles, the 
practical (and altruistic) programme put 
forward is likely to be somewhat startling 
to British ears. The writer describes it as 
the construction of a ‘“‘ Triangle of Peace.” 
The base of the triangle is the idea of 
Pan-American joint mediation to prevent 
war in the American hemisphere. This 
policy, for which the author claims the 
paternity, has already been applied in 
the mediation of the A.B.C. Powers 
(i.e., Argentine, Brazil, and Chile) between 
the United States and Mexico. It did 
succeed in preventing war, at the cost of 
allowing Mexico to remain in a chronic 
state of civil war. In fact, it applied the 
Monroe Doctrine in a new form, the 
A.B.C. Powers addressing to the United 
States itself that “clarion call of Pan- 
Americanism ” (as the author calls it) 
which the United States has so often 
addressed to Europe—‘‘ Hands off! This 
is a sister-republic of this, the hemisphere 
of freedom ! ” 

The “ easterly side of the triangle” is 
the “‘ completion of the Monroe Doctrine ” 
by the buying out of the remaining 
European “possessions,” and the de- 
nouncing of the treaties with Great 
Britain forbidding preferential rates for 
American shipping through the Panama 
Canal :— 

“Th> plea that England makes [he says] 
of acting on behalf of all foreign shipping, by 
insisting on equal canal tolls for all, is 
interesting but not convincing, for the 
reason that she can and does build and run 
ships cheaper than any other nation.” 

The “ westerly side of the triangle ”’ is 
the “ practising across the Pacific what the 


Monroe Doctrine preaches.” This in- 
volves, firstly, the virtual abandonment, 
in favour of the Japanese, of American 
insistence on the policy of the open door 
in China; secondly, the abandonment 
of the Philippines, the possession of which 
“‘ does not true up to the Monroe Doctrine 
and its ‘mind your own business’ basis.” 

“Why not [he asks] trade (i.e., exchange) 
the Philippines for all European possessions 
to the south of us, plus freedom of hand in 
the Panama Canal by an agreed annulment 
of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, and then turn 
the Guianas and British Honduras into free 
republics, return the Falkland Islands to 
Argentina, and take under our own flag the 
West Indian Islands ?”’ 


As will be seen, Mr. Sherrill has a passion 
for “ tidying up ”’ on a great scale ; but of 
internationalism or of the deeper principles 
of government he has not even a glimmer- 
ing. If the United States is to play the 
part in world politics to which her position 
entitles her, she must outgrow—as, indeed, 
she is outgrowing—this provincial and 
almost schoolboy habit of mind. It is not 
the proposals, but the limitations, of this 
book which give it its interest, for it 
explains much in recent American history 
which most Englishmen, forgetful of their 
own past record, find it difficult to under- 
stand. Mr. Sherrill is a Little Englander 
writ large—writ very large. 


Very different in tone and treatment 
from Mr. Sherrill’s book is a little pam- 
phlet by Mr. G. L. Beer, the historian of 
eighteenth-century America, on ‘ America’s 
International Responsibilities and Foreign 
Policy,’ embodying an address delivered 
before the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. Mr. Beer frankly 
joins issue with Mr. Sherrill’s Pan- 
Americanism, and pleads for an Anglo- 
American alliance in the interests of inter- 
national right and the peace of the world. 
He points out the identity of political 
ideals and interests between the two 
countries, and warns his countrymen that 
nothing but the British Fleet stands, and 
has stood for years, between Germany and 
the Monroe Doctrine. ‘‘ There is,” he 
says, “ no likelihood of friction ’’ between 
the British Commonwealth and the United 
States, 

“ provided we do not adopt the reactionary 
policy of using the Monroe Doctrine and Pan- 
Americanism to secure by treaty or other- 
wise special and exclusive privileges that 
would shut the door to British commerce, 
If we frankly agreed to a self-denying 
ordinance to this effect, and at the same time 
assumed responsibility—as apparently we 
are to do—for some measure of order and 
justice in the disturbed parts of Central 
and South America, England’s extensive 
economic interests in those regions, created 
by centuries of enterprise, would be amply 
safeguarded. Under such circumstances 
the Monroe Doctrine would unquestionably 





secure the British Empire’s full support.” 

Few English readers, we imagine, will dis- 
sent from these sentences. Mr. Beer’s 
pamphlet is full of wise and well-informed 
argument, and puts in a short compass 
the substance of much that has been said 





in recent months by some of the most in- 
fluential public men in America. 





————————__. 


RECONSTRUCTION. 
Ir seems as though the great flood of war 
books is to be followed by an equally 
formidable flood of peace books. This we 
take to be a hopeful sign of the times, 
It is an indication that what public 
attention can be spared from the war is 
turning to the days beyond the war. Un- 
fortunately, several of the books which 
have so far been published are hasty 
compositions put together in the heat of 
war. The very titles of some of them are 
significant— The Munitions of Peace: 
our Preparations for the Trade War,’ 
‘The Coming War,’ ‘The Coming Crash 
of Peace.’ In the oppressive atmosphere 
of war, the great social task of Recon- 
struction has been, in the minds of some 
writers, narrowed down and distorted 
until it becomes merely a reorganization 
for economic warfare, with the German 
Empire as chief enemy. Mr. Elder, for 
example, in ‘ The Coming Crash of Peace’ 
easily falls into military phraseology: 
** Our industrial mobilization must not be 
later than that of the enemy ” (p. 30). 
“In the economic war we shall need to 
be armed with machine guns, and be pre- 
pared to use them to the maximum of 
their power ”’ (p. 41). “ We shall have to 
be....united and....determined in the 
coming economic war, and we cannot 
afford any weak concessions to enemies or 
neutrals ” (p. 70). It goes without saying 
that ‘there should be a high tariff on 
similar products from enemy or neutral 
countries ” (p. 32), and that “the ship- 
ping interest should ‘be consulted in the 
framing of navigation laws. Equal advan- 
tages in the use of our docks and harbours 
cannot again be extended to German 
vessels ” (p. 33). We are not surprised 
to learn that “‘ what economic war means 
is a struggle to secure for the people of 
one nation a better livelihood than that 
of their neighbours” (p. 23). According 
to Mr. Elder, Reconstruction means a 
return toa crude Mercantilism. 

Mr. Morgan’s book, which covers more 
ground—indeed, too much for a small 
book—is more systematic and less violently 
Mercantilist. It is very largely a plea for 
a National Trade Agency, which would do 
the work better than the Board of Trade, 
and which would be in a similar position 
to the Port of London Authority, or 
Trinity House, or the Bank of England. 

‘The Coming War,’ since its completion 
in March, 1915, has, we are assured, 
“been carefully revised.” But it has 
not been revised carefully enough, as 
several times the discoverer of aniline 
dyes is referred to as “ Perks”! The 
book is temperate in tone, in spite of its 
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title, and wider in its sweep than the 
books already mentioned. 

In ‘This is Our Land’ we have 32 
chapters in 129 pages, covering almost the 
whole realm of political and social studies. 
Education, taxation, legislation, national 
defence, and many other subjects are each 
disposed of in about four pages. 

More important is ‘ Labour, Finance, 
and the War.’ To work backwards, there 
is an interesting chapter on Land Settle- 
ment by Mr. Christopher Turnor, and an 
extremely valuable report on ‘ The Effects 
of the War on Credit, Currency, and 
Finance.” The report of the Committee 
on ‘ The Replacement of Men by Women 
in Industry,’ which runs through more 
than 150 pages, is a noteworthy contri- 
bution to an important subject, and a 
more satisfactory report than that on 
‘Industrial Unrest,’ on which we propose 
to dwell. The Committee, appointed 
under the auspices of the British Asso- 
ciation, sets out what it considers to be 
the causes of industrial friction, and con- 
cludes its report with a series of recom- 
mendations intended to solve the problem. 
These conclusions are worth examination, 
as one of the most important problems of 
Reconstruction is the question of the 
relations between Capital and Labour. 

With the plea for conferences of em- 
ployers and employed as “a _ regular 
feature of industrial life,’ most readers 
will be in general agreement, as ample 
opportunities in industry for full negotia- 
tion are essential. The Committee, in con- 
sidering the machinery for dealing with 
disputes, suggests that trade unions and 
employers’ organizations should be 
strengthened and improved, and recog- 
nized by the State. When agreements 
have been entered into between these 
bodies, “‘ the whole trade in the district 
affected, both employers and employed, 
should be bound under penalty to work in 
accordance with the agreements.” Further, 
“in each industry permanent joint boards 
or committees should be set up to consider 
all matters of common interest to both 
employers and employed.’ The precise 
method of appointment and actual com- 
position are left vague. The report refers 
to the boards “ of the industry or locality 
concerned,” which suggests a confusion 
of thought. The composition and functions 
of a board for an industry must be different 
from those of one representing a locality, 
and therefore a variety of industries. This 
looseness detracts from the value of the 
suggestions made regarding joint boards. 
The functions of the boards are to include 
“something more than the mere settle- 
ment of disputes,” which may be taken 
to imply that disputes are intended to 
come within their purview. We doubt 
the wisdom of this arrangement for two 
reasons. In the first place, the repre- 
sentatives of the employers and employed 
on the boards would not necessarily be 
persons with the authority and knowledge 
to deal with disputes. The assumption 
appears to be that there is only one union 
in an industry, and that in any case the 
parties to a dispute would be willing to 
consider a joint board as a court of appeal. 


| 





It is also proposed that “‘ there should be 
a National Joint Board ... to which 
local and industrial joint boards should 
refer disputes which they have been 
unable to settle.” Apparently, this is to 
be its only function, and “ binding force 
should be given” to its decisions. The 
recommendation is somewhat vague, but 
it appears as though we are confronted 
with a system of compulsory arbitration. 
Whatever developments may be in store 
in the immediate future, there can be little 
doubt that compulsory arbitration is not 
“* practical politics.”” The impression which 
the suggestions regarding machinery for 
dealing with disputes leave on our mind 
is that the Committee has not really come 
to grips with the problem. The recom- 
mendations are far too loose and vague to 
be of much practical value. 

On the question of the organization of 
industry, the Committee insists at the 
outset on the necessity for co-operation 
between employers and employed, but, 
we are told, willing co-operation “can 
only be secured if the different parties 
concerned are satisfied with their share 
of the product.” It is as well to recognize 
that, in spite of economic proof that the 
output of industry depends upon the 
co-operation of the agents of production, 
neither party will be permanently “ satis- 
fied ’’ with its share of the product. There 
is a timid suggestion that the details of 
working life “ might be determined ” by 
the management “ with the assistance of 
a committee of workers”; but the com- 
plex question of “ workshop control ”’ is 
not really faced. Instead, we pass on to 
an academic treatment of the effects of 
the introduction of labour-saving devices. 

A special section is devoted to de- 
mobilization, but here again the question 
has not been seriously thought out. 
** District Boards of really practical men ” 
are to be established, “‘ the majority con- 
sisting of employers and workmen who 
know the facts.’”” We have no means of 
knowing what kind of people the Com- 
mittee considers to be “ really practical.” 
We would suggest that the only “ really 
practical’? men (and women—for the 
demobilization of munition industries is 
largely a women’s question) are the 
accredited representatives of employers 
and employed, and we see no reason 
for limiting such representatives to “a 
majority ’ of a District Board. There 
is no hint as to the area over which 





| school 


the District Boards should operate, which | 


is an important matter. The manner of 
appointment is ignored, yet upon this the 
confidence the Boards will command 
largely depends. 

As Mr. Sidney Ball says in his “ minority 


report,’ “the Report of the Committee | 


does not go beyond the suggestion of 
improvements within the existing indus- 
trial system’; but, even so, the recom- 
mendations lack real purpose and con- 
viction. They have neither the fire of 
idealism, nor the precision of practical 
statesmanship. But perhaps we are not 
entitled to expect either from the Com- 
mittee ; in which case we see no reason 
for its Report. 


AN ENGLISH PARNASSIAN—AND 
SOME OTHERS. 


It has been the fate, and perhaps the happy 
fate, of many English poets to die young ; to 
escape while still something of the vision 
remained, and to leave among men only the 
memory of their youth. To the long list 
that contains the names of Marlowe and 
Chatterton, Shelley and Keats, fate in 
these last years has added three more lives : 
Richard Middleton, Rupert Brooke, James 
Flecker ; and great as was the promise of 
Middleton and Brooke, it is the death of 
Flecker that is perhaps our most grievous 
loss. 

Flecker was a poet by birth, a dreamer 
of dreams, and a maker of words ; and if he 
did not lisp in numbers, he had, even in his 
childhood, that clear-cut imagination and 
careful precision of speech which are the 
distinguishing marks of all his poetry. A 
little slip of a boy, as the present writer 
remembers him, he would sit by his 
mother’s side at the high table in the big 
school house under Leckhampton Hill, and, 
with an air of remote detachment -which 
concealed the sharpest of perceptions,would 
watch the orderly tumult of some two 
hundred boys busily engaged with their 
Sunday dinner. Pale-faced, with dark, 
wide-open eyes, he looked a creature of a 
different age, a different race, from the 
stolid English lads who filled the hall. 
But, although he was a delicate child, he 
possessed an immense fund of energy ; and 
although he was a far finer type than the 
ordinary boy, he took the keenest interest 
in the boyish activities about him ; like 
most children, he was a thing of moods, and 
one of the last poems he wrote enshrines the 
memory of those hours of unreasonable 
sadness that children of his type must 
often feel :— 

November Evenings! Damp and still 
They used to cloak Leckhampton hill, 
And lie down close on the grey plain, 
And dim the dripping window pane, 
And send queer winds like Harlequins 
That seized our elms for violins 


And struck a note so sharp and low 
Even a child could feel the woe. 





Now fire chased shadow round the room ; 

Tables and chairs grew vast in gloom : 

We crept about like mice, while Nurse 

Sat mending, solemn as a hearse, 

And even our unlearned eyes 

Half closed with choking memories. 

Is it the mist or the dead leaves 

Or the dead men—November eves ? 
The sands near Bournemouth in the 
holidays were a corrective to 
Cheltenham gloom, and it was in “ the 


| great warm bay which I loved best of all 
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places when I was a boy ” that Flecker in 
‘The Grecians’ placed his ideal school. 
In the same engaging volume he gives us 
a picture which, in spite of its humorous 
exaggeration, does perhaps represent some 
of the feeling which the ugliness of the 
average English school inspires in a lover 
of beauty :-— 

“Thank God one does not often see 
& congregation of schoolmasters. Those 
withered trees are usually surrounded by the 
fair and delectable shrubs of youth: they 
look ill in a forest by themselves. Usually 
we see the usher’s unromantic figure graced 
by the boys who flock around him ; and to 
them he is so familiar and trite a thing that 
they pay no heed to his sagging trousers and 
rusty coat, to his surly manners and un- 
kempt hair, to his unchanging cravat and 
rectangular boots.” 

From these surroundings the fastidious 
boy escaped to Oxford, and before he was 
twenty was writing verses with an appalling 
facility, which at first made his friends 
doubt his talent. But manhood brought 
self-criticism, and he found in the theories 
and technique of the French Parnassians, 
Leconte de Lisle, Heredia, Samain, De 
Régnier, and the rest, exactly that ex- 
ternal support which he needed. Like them, 
his natural tendency was to traditional 
forms and to classical subjects; like 
them, he thought that the poet’s function 
was to create new shapes of beauty ; like 
them, he came to see that the true artist 
must shrink from no labour in composition 
and revision. Coming down from Oxford 
in 1907, he went to Cambridge, and fell 
under the spell of that other exile from 
ancient Greece of whom he writes :— 

““ Great Verrall, bending at his desk, and 
searching hour on hour, found out old 
gardens, where the wise may pluck a Spartan 
flower ”’ 
and then at last in 1910, entering the 
consular service, he made his way to the 
East, the land of his dreams. There his 
best-known verse was written—‘The Ballad 
of Iskander,’ ‘The Golden Journey to 
Samarkand,’ ‘ Yasmin ’—and his marriage 
with a Greek lady soon strengthened the 
secret ties that bound him to Greece. In 
1911 he was sent to Syria, and under the 
slopes of Lebanon wrote ‘ The Old Ships’ : 
I have seen old ships sail like swans asleep 
Beyond the village which men still call Tyre, 
With leaden age o’ercargoed, dipping deep 
For Famagusta and the hidden sun 
That rings black Cyprus with a lake of fire ; 
And all those ships were certainly so old, 

Who knows how oft with squat and noisy gun, 

Questing brown slaves or Syrian oranges, 

The pirate Genoese 

Hell-raked them till they rolled 

Blood, water, fruit and corpses up the hold ? 

But now through friendly seas they softly run, 

Painted the mid-sea blue or shore-sea green, 

Still patterned with the vine and grapes in gold. 

But I have seen, 

Pointing her shapely shadows from the dawn 

And image tumbled on a rose-swept bay, 

A drowsy ship of some yet older day ; 

And, wonder’s breath indrawn, 

Thought I—who knows—who knows—but in that 
same 

(Fished up beyond Aiwa, patched up new 

—Stern painted brighter blue—) 

That talkative, bald-headed seaman came 














(Twelve patient comrades sweating at the oar) 
From Troy’s doom-crimson shore, 

And with great lies about his wooden horse 

Set the crew laughing, and forgot his course. 


It was so old a ship—who knows? who knows ? 
—And yet so beautiful, I watch’d in vain 
To see the mast burst open with a rose 

And the whole deck put on its leaves again. 


This is Flecker’s last manner, which 
captivates the ear with an almost magical 
charm ; and among the poems that he wrote 
in the last few months of his life there are 
many others that reach this same sustained 
level of imagination and fine craftsman- 
ship. Notable are ‘ The Blue Noon,’ * The 
Pensive Prisoner,’ and the three stanzas 
of that wonderful lyric ‘ Stillness ’ :— 


When the words rustle no more, 

And the last work’s done, 

When the bolt lies deep in the door, 

And Fire, our Sun, 

Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor. 

In ‘Stillness’ perhaps we may see a 
premonit.on of the end: the young poet 
was then in Switzerland, practically under 
sentence of death, and the end came at 
Davos on Jan. 3, 1915. 

Flecker was always a careful worker, 
intolerant of the obvious; but the most 
striking, and, now that he is dead, the 
most grievous, fact that the collected 
poems in their chronological order reveal 
is the enormous progress in his art that 
every year he was making. Even in 
translation, where as a boy of 16 he could 
give to a version of Catullus his own 
personal note :— 

Wherefore to you, my friend, I dedicate 

This so indifferent bookling: yet I pray, 

Poor as it is—O goddess of my fate, 

Let it outlive the writer’s transient day— 
his command of technique and poetical 
form steadily and constantly strengthened. 
Only masters in translation—a Dryden, 
Shelley, or Rossetti—can surpass some of 
his later versions of the younger French 
Parnassians, and it may be doubted if 
there exists in English a finer rendering 
than his ‘ Pannyra of the Golden Heel,’ 
from the French of Albert Samain :— 

The revel pauses and the room is still: 

The silver flute invites her with a trill, 

And buried in her great veils fold on fold, 

Rises to dance Pannyra, Heel of Gold. 

Her light steps cross; her subtle arm impels 
The clinging drapery; it shrinks and swells, 
Hollows and floats, and bursts into a whirl: 
She is a flower, a moth, a flaming girl. 

All lips are silent; eyes are all in trance: 

She slowly wakes the madness of the dance, 
Windy and wild the golden torches burn ; 

She turns and swifter yet she tries to turn, 
Then stops: a sudden marble stiff she stands. 
The veil that round her coiled its spiral bands, 
Checked in its course, brings all its folds to rest, 
And clinging to bright limb and pointed breast 
Shows, as beneath silk waters woven fine, 


| Pannyra naked in a flash divine ! 


Flecker had courage, witness his 
astonishing recasting of our National 
Anthem; he can render the whimsical 
humour of ‘The Hammam Name’ and 
the tender sympathy of the ‘ Ballad of 
Camden Town’: it is never likely that 
imagination would have failed him, for he 
had only to recall that past life which 
long ago he lived in Hellas among the 
nymphs and fluting Pan to inspire him 
with themes such as the ‘Journey to 
Samarkand ’ and ‘The Old Ships.’ Year 
by year since his mariage his outlook on 
life was widening, and if he had been spared 
he might have done so much. 


If Flecker represents for us the soul of 
ancient Greece, Mr. Symons goes back 
to Rome for his three tragedies, which 
have all the virtues and some of the in- 
evitable defects of Latin rhetoric. It is 
curious how the blank-verse drama still 





clings to its shadowy existence. It has 
had little real life since the days of the 
Elizabethan drama, yet its venerable 
corpse is continually being disinterred b 
enthusiasts who try to clothe the dry bones 
once again with solid flesh. Mr. Symons 
is as successful as most ; his workmanship, 
as might be expected from him, is 
thoroughly sound and conscientious, and 
the plays contain many effective speeches, 
such as Cleopatra’s outburst to Herod :— 
I have learned love in Egypt. All I know 

I have not taught even to Antony ; 

And I know all things. Have I not learned love 
In Egypt ? There the wise old mud of the Nile 
Breeds the dark sacred lotus, and the moon 
Brims up its cup with wisdom ; I have learned 
The seven charms of Isis, each a charm 

To draw the stars out of the skies with love ; 
The seven names of Apis, each a name 

To stroke the madness out of cruel beasts ; 

And I have looked into the heart of death 

And death has told me all things, and I know 
How to make every hour of life as great, 
Terrible, and delicious, as the hour 

When death telis all things. Can Mariamne love 
As I can love, Herod ? 

But whether they are true poetry or true 
drama is another matter. ‘ The Harvesters ” 
might be an effective play if written in 
prose; the ‘Death of Agrippina’ and 
* Cleopatra in Judea ’ gain little by being 
cast in dramatic form, for they are really 
monologues, and all the characters but 
Nero and Cleopatra might disappear. 
Mr. Symons may be congratulated on a 
tour de force, but we fear that his tragedies 
will follow much more blank verse into the 
limbo of forgetfulness. 


A cheerful boldness, which seems some- 
times almost to verge on imprudence, is 
one of our national qualities; and Mr. 
Hewlett possesses it in full measure. 
‘The Song of the Plow,’ a title which 
from a sense of decorum has been sub- 
stituted for ‘ The Hodgiad,’ is the history 
of Hodge’s ten centuries of servitude : an 
epic subject perhaps, but one scarcely sus- 
ceptible of epic treatment. It is not im- 
possible even now to write a great histori- 
cal epic ; nor is there any lack of subjects, 
as Mr. Hardy proved in ‘The Dynasts,’ 
one of the fine literary achievements 
of our time. The difficulty is to find an 
epic manner suitable to the complexity of 
modern life. It must be confessed that 
Mr. Hewlett hardly grapples seriously 
with this problem. He gives us the ar- 
gument of his poem, stripped of episodes, 
in the Aristotelian manner :— 

‘““A certain man, being in bondage to a 
proud Conqueror, maintained his customs, 
nourisht his virtues, obeyed his tyrants, and 
at the end of a thousand years found himself 
worse off than he was at the beginning of his 
servitude. He then lifted his head, lookt 
his master in the face, and his chains fell off 
him” ; 
and his first line, “‘ I sing the Man, I sing 
the Plow,” suggests that our author invites 
a comparison he can hardly stand. ‘The 
Song of the Plow ’ is in fact a satire rather 
than an epic, something more like the 
‘ Margites ’ and ‘ Hudibras ’ than the ‘ Iliad ’ 
or ‘Atneid’ ; but it is a notable work, and 
many of the descriptive passages, ¢.g., 
the Black Death in Book IV., fully justify 
Aristotle’s dictum that poetry is a more 
philosophic and a more serious thing than 
history. 
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The next four books on our list are all ; 
either written or inspired by Mr. W. B. | 
Yeats, and, though they will not perhaps | 
damage, they will not add greatly to | 
his reputation. ‘ Reveries ’ is a prose book 
of reminiscences, chiefly concerned with 
the author’s boyhood and youth. It is an 
artless narrative, and Mr. Yeats himself 
passes the best criticism on it in his last 
words: ‘’ All life weighed in the scale of 
my own life seems to me a preparation 
for something that never happens.” 

‘ Responsibilities,’ which contains a 
number of short poems, and a new version 
of ‘The Hour-Glass,’ is more effective ; 
but there is nothing which can be put by 
the side of the ‘Isle of Innisfree.’ 
Still, it must be remembered that these 
poems, unless we are much mistaken, 
represent a period in the poet's life when 
that flush of fs ry inspiration to which 
we owe ‘The Wind among the Reeds,’ 
‘Rose of All Roses,’ ‘To Ireland in the 
Coming Times,’ and other lyrics even more 
beautiful than ‘ Innisfree,’ had given place 
to a pressure of lectures in America, stage- 
managing at the Abbey Theatre, the life 
social in London and Paris, and other 
distractions of, shall we say, middle age ?— 
which may well have drawn Mr. Yeats 
away from his beloved seven woodss 


As for‘ The Death of Fionavar ’ and the 
Japanese plays, those who like plenty of 
confused imagery, irregular metre, and 
indiscriminate ,carnage will find here what 
they like, if only they do not mind a few 
foreign names. This is how ‘ Kumasaka’ 
begins :— 

““T look on the lake of Omi, on the woods 
of Awatsu. Going over the long bridge at 
Seta,I rested a night at Noje and another at 
Shinohara, and at the dawn I came to the 
green field, Awono in Miwo. I now pass 
Akasaka.” 

This, it should be remembered, is a 
play that Mr. Yeats warmly recommends 
for performance on a modern stage. 


‘Songs and Satires’ is a book of a 
different class from the rest. Mr. Masters 
has not, apparently, any definite theory 
of poetry, classical or romantic ; he is a 
medley of conflicting influences, and is 
as ready to imitate William Morris and 
Browning, as Walt Whitman, Longfellow, 
or Mrs. Hemans. Some of the pieces are 
quite comically bad, ‘St. Francis and 
Lady Clare ’ and the ‘ Ballad of Launcelot 
and Elaine ’; others, like the amazing ode 
to William Marion Reedy :— 

For the thought of him proliferates 

This way over to Hindostan, 

And that way descanting on Yeats 

With a word on Plato’s symposium, 
make us wonder if this is what The New 
York Times means when it says that 
Mr. Masters is “the only poet with 
true Americanism in his bones.” Yet 
behind ali this absurdity there is some 
of the original force which made ‘ Spoon 
River Anthology’ a notable book. Mr. 
Masters has vigour and imagination, but 
he will not become a success in Europe 
until he gets discrimination, and learns 
to combine beauty with strength. 








COMMONWEALTH OR BUSINESS 
FIRM ? 


WeE hope that ‘Eclipse or Empire ?’ 
is not going to be the British equivalent 
of “‘ World-Power or Downfall.” There is 
a similar ring about the two phrases, and 
we anticipated that the book we have 
before us would be a political treatise 
dealing with the alternatives of disruption 
and a consolidated British Commonwealth. 
When we saw Mr. Bernard Partridge’s 
capital frontispiece, ‘ Progress fast bound 
by Prejudice,’ we were at a loss to know 
exactly what the book was to be about. 
On opening it at chap. i., entitled ‘ The 
Message,’ the cat was out of the bag. The 
first words were: “‘ Forty years ago Great 
Britain was still the workshop of the world. 
To-day she is not.”” This is as true as that 
2,300 years ago Greece was the home of 
political thought ; to-day it is not. It was 
naturally to be expected that energetic 
peoples—in the United States, Germany, 
France, and elsewhere—would sooner or 
later develop their industries. We may 
expect the British dominions in course of 
time to tread the same path. Industrial 
supremacy is as idle a dream as that of 
universal dominion. In the modern world 
no nation will obtain or keep a supre- 
macy in industry, literature, science, the 
arts, or political thought. Yet we are 
told in ‘ Eclipse or Empire ¢’ that Great 
Britain 

““owes her present high position to a com- 
bination of many happy circumstances, but, 
above all, to the fact of her original su- 
premacy as an industrial nation. With the 
loss of that supremacy she loses all’’ (p. 1). 

Leaving aside the doubtful truth of the 
first sentence, we deny that Britain’s 
position in the world rests fundamentally 
upon her economic power. 

The doctrine of industrial supremacy 
is in no way superior to the doctrine of 
** Deutschland iiber alles’’; indeed, it is 
possibly worse. Great Britain has now 
‘the opportunity of snatching the sceptre 
from the grasping hand of her chief 
rival and enemy ” (p. 79). 

“However victorious in arms Great 
Britain may be, her future lies in her pre- 
eminence in the world’s industries. Through 
it she will either rise as an Empire to a 
height undreamt of by former generations or 
she will sink to the level of a second-rate 
nation. Now or never!” (p. 83.) 

“The putting forth of this industrial 
capacity....is....the enly possible way to 
preserve the continuity of Great Britain as 
a World-Power”’ (p. 113). 

“The whole force of the Empire must be 
flung into the task. Men and women must 
put their backs....into the development of 
Great Britain, Unlimited.” 

All this sounds very German. 

The new British Bernhardian doctrine 
of world-power is not considered as 
materialistic in essence by its supporters, 
of whom there are, we fear, a considerable 
number, though it is impossible to avoid 
the charge. Karl Marx’s economic inter- 
pretation of history was logical and 
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thoroughgoing ; one knew what it in- 
volved. In its revised form it is still 
somewhat uncertain, and it is clothed 
with spiritual arguments :— 

“Surely there is a soul in industry. A 
perfect machine is not the mere metal out of 
which it is welded. It is rather the em- 
bodiment of human sweat and tears, of 
human sacrifice....Viewed thus broadly, it 
is an embodied tribute to the invincibility of 
the human spirit’ (p. 3). 

In spite of this emotionalism, it is the 
old Marxian heresy nevertheless. 

The authors of ‘ Eclipse or Empire ?’ 
would, of course, strenuously deny that 
they were materialists, but the title 
cannot be repudiated by those who 
degrade the British Commonwealth to 
the level of a money-making business, 
with a signboard bearing the name 
‘‘Great Britain, Unlimited.” The same 
idea is expressed in the statement that 
“you cannot make the best possible 
board of directors for the British Empire, 
Ltd., out of twenty-one politicians and a 
soldier.’’* 

The British Empire has a moral basis : 
it is a spiritual entity. Its main function 
is to work out the greatest constitutional 
experiment the world has ever seen, and 
at the same time to fulfil its responsibilities 
as a Great Power; it certainly does 
not exist primarily to achieve industrial 
supremacy. It is an insult to the peoples 
of the Commonwealth, to the purpose 
which unites them, and to the common 
ideal they hold, to convert them into a 
glorified Kartell. It is proposals such as 
these which keep alive in other countries 
the false idea that we are merely a nation 
of hucksterers. 

It appears that our departed supremacy 
is due to the fact that 
“a large percentage of the new ideas and 
inventions which have been given to the 
world during the last forty years have issued 
from nations other than our own”? (p. 1). 
No intellectually honest persons, we 
imagine, ever thought that this country 
could be expected to have a monopoly of 
“new ideas and inventions.” We are 
treated in the glossary of the book to a long 
list of our deficiencies in things, from 
scientific management to safety razors, 
American bars and soda fountains, and 
barbers’ shops. With regard to the last- 
named we are told how “the tonsorial 
artists are garbed ’’ in America, and that 
over there ‘the evident desire is shown 
to anticipate every whim or demand of 
the most fastidious customer” (p. 291). 
How far American methods in this 
direction would bring us the eagerly 
desired industrial supremacy is not clear. 

Every one will admit that industry im 
this country has not in the past been nearly 
so efficient as it might have been. But 
the book under review does not give a true 
picture of Britain’s economic position. 
We should not gather from it that our 
shipbuilding, engineering, coal - mining, 
textile, and other industries had any 
standing in the world at all. Admitting 
to the full the criticisms made in the 
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book, we must still say that the case 
against British trade and industry is, 
frankly, not proved. At present it is 
fashionable to ignore the growth of 
British exports to neutral markets before 
the war, and the high qualities of many 
kinds of British work. 

Now, to what are the decline and fall 
of our supremacy due? We are told that 
“our educational system, or want of 
system, is the root cause,’ and forty-two 
pages of the book are devoted to this 
question. The treatment begins—as we 
should expect—with “Great Britain’s 
industrial supremacy has gone” (p. 27). 
“The whole fabric of our educational 
system ”’ needs “rebuilding” (p. 29) ; and 
after three and a half pages of “‘ biological 
principles” we plunge into the subject. 
Many sound suggestions are put forward, 
but the public-school experience of Dr. 
Gray leads to an over-emphasis of the 
public school. We do not at the moment 
desire to deal at any length with the ques- 
tion of education after the war, as we pro- 
pose to return to this matter in forth- 
coming issues of The Atheneum, but 
we may refer to one or two of the 
suggestions made. The authors deem 
compulsory continuation schools essential 
“if our industrial efficiency is to be 
superior to that of our foreign com- 
petitors” (p. 41). With this motive 
for continued education we are in total 
disagreement. The false assumption 
underlying the proposals made is that 
everybody is going into a “ trade,” and 
that every boy when he leaves the ele- 
mentary school knows what the trade is 
going to be. The “ model city ” for which 
to go for experience, we learn, is Munich— 
a medieval city with an _ industrial 
organization utterly unlike anything now 
existing in this country. If some system 
of Junior Technical Schools, &c., were 
adopted, “the economic gain to English 
trade would be enormous, and magnificent 
results would be visible in increased out- 
put in far less than a decade,” and we 
should perhaps “regain for England her 
lost supremacy as ‘ The workshop of the 
world’ ” (p. 46). 

We note that though specialization at 
the age of 13 or 14 is an educational 
error for the public-school boy, it is not 
apparently an error for the rank and 
file, who are to go into continuation 
schools on the Munich or Cincinnati 
system. 

Science is to be an integral part of the 
curriculum. With this most readers will 
be in agreement, as well as with the sugges- 
tion that the State should assist financially 
scientific research. At the same time, 
we believe that many will disagree pro- 
foundly with the attempt to prostitute 
science to the purposes ofjbusiness. The 
suggestion is seriously made that 


ss manufacturers whose business is concerned 
with scientific processes might enter into 
contract with Universities and Technical 
Schools to pay selected Students or Fellows 
@ stipend for the exclusive use of their ser- 
vices for a definite period, with a bonus if 
their researches resulted in success. The 


himself by contract to secrecy. In this 
way the manufacturer would obtain com- 
mand of the resources of University labora- 
tories’’ (pp. 65-6). 
We cannot imagine a more dangerous 
proposal than this, and we would remind 
our readers of Dr. Sadler’s words, quoted 
by us last month: “* Educationists would 
cut the nerve of progress in technology 
unless they maintained the passion for 
research in pure science.” 

Through science and education, “‘ Great 
Britain, Unlimited ” is to make good divi- 
dends. This is the burden of the book. 
“ The facts which are set forth in this book 
and glossary form stern evidence that Great 
Britain, once the workshop of the world, 
has been drifting’ (p. 127). If Great 
Britain’s justification for existence were 
merely to be the workshop of the world, 
we would willingly allow her to drift to 
herdoom. But men from the four quarters 
of the globe are laying down their lives 
—not for ‘Great Britain, Unlimited,” 
but for the British Commonwealth, so 
that it may pursue its free life and blossom 
into a great fellowship of nations, of which 
the fruit shall be honour and justice, peace 
and freedom. 








THE MAKING OF A GENERAL. 


IN a contest like the present war, where 
democracy is fighting despotism, and in 
the process exploding the ancient fallacy 
that democratic institutions are incom- 
patible with military efficiency, a new 
interest is given to the character and 
personality of our army chiefs and to the 
methods whereby they are chosen and 
trained ; nor can it be denied that de- 
mocracy has justified herself when we find 
that our War Minister spent his boyhood 
in a Welshicottage, and our Chief of Staff 
was once a private in the ranks. Under 
this guidance, slowly, perhaps, and with 
difficulty, but yet on the whole success- 
fully, we have evolved an organization 
for war. We have mastered, or are on 
the way to master, the three great 
problems of men, money, and munitions. 
Our soldiers and junior officers have shown 
themselves the equals of any army that 
ever existed in gallantry, initiative, and 
fighting skill. And now, after two years’ 
warfare, we may begin to watch for the 
appearance in general command of some 
of the men who, at the beginning of 1914, 
had little idea that they would ever leave 
civil life. 

McClellan. By J. H. Campbell. 
York, Neale, $3.00.) 

The Life of John A. Rawlins. By J. H. 
Wilson. (Same publisher and price.) 
Campaigns and Battles of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. By George Wise. 
(Same publisher and price.) 

Lord William Beresford, V.C. By Mrs. 
Stuart Menzies. (Herbert Jenkins, 12s. 6d. 





(New 


net.) 
The Life of Lord Roberts, V.C. By Sir G. 
Forrest. Popular Edition. (Cassell & Co., 
2s. 6d. net.) 
The Life of Field-Marshal Sir George White. 








The two years’ interval is not an arbi- 
trary date ; for it was shown very clearly 
in the American Civil War that for men 
of the keenest intellect and the greatest 
energy two years’ hard training in actual 
warfare was needed before civilians were 
able to perform the duties of staff and 
general officer successfully. With the 
general command the conditions of mili- 
tary authority change. Up to that grade 
a patriarchal system is possible, the 
platoon commander acting as an elder 
brother to his men, the company com- 
mander as a father, the battalion com- 
mander as a sort of super-parent ; all 
three keeping as far as possible in close 
personal contact with their subordinates, 
and working by the influence of personal 
character. The qualities required in all 
three ranks are the same; a good lieu- 
tenant will make a good captain, and a 
good captain in time a good colonel. But 
with the general and the staff that are 
his instruments, things alter. Personal 
qualities are no less important than before, 
but there must also be a vigour of intelleet 
that few men possess, and a power of 
dealing with those emergencies that are 
the everyday incidents of a campaign, 
which only training and experience can 
give. 

In the early months of the war the 
Germans were wont to say that even if 
we raised an army of a million men—a 
suggestion which they sincerely thought 
incredible—it would be impossible for us 
to train the regimental officers that such 
an army needs. They know now that 
what they thought impossible has been 
performed, and they have changed their 
note: our soldiers and our officers are 
obviously not so contemptible as on Ger- 
man theories they ought to be, and to-day 
the cry is, ‘‘ At any rate the English have 
no generals.” In that, it need hardly be 
said, the enemy are mistaken, and perhaps 
if they wait till the end they will find that 
their delusion in supposing the Kriegs- 
akademie the only possible school of 
generalship is even more fatal than their 
other errors. A greater genius than Ger- 
many has ever possessed scoffed long ago 
at our “‘ Sepoy generals,”’ only to find that 
his own favourite marshals were somehow 
unable to check those stubborn fighters ; 
and as we see in the lives of Lord Roberts 
and Sir George White, India has con- 
tinued to be the great army school of our 
race, a school where practice has taken 
the place of theory, and border warfare 
that of field manceuvres. In _ India, 
Egypt, and South Africa the officers of 
our old army, that “ perfect thing apart,” 
gained their experience, and their work in 
the first period of the war has been not 
only to command our armies in the field, 
but quietly and unselfishly to train the 
civilians who must soon begin to fill the 
gaps that war has made in their ranks. 
The tendency of the meaner type of fight- 
ing man is to despise the civilian merely 
because he is a civilian, and it requires 
the chivalry in which our regular army 
has never failed to acknowledge that a 
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comparatively short period of actual cam- 
paigning obliterates all distinction ; to say, 
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as White said, that if he were going on 
active service, he would rather have by 
hisfside Charles Bernard, a civilian, than 
any soldier he knew; and of the Colonial 
volunteers in the South African War to 
declare :— 

““T have been a soldier of our Queen— 

God bless her !—for now nearly fifty years, 
and I can confidently and sincerely say here 
that I never had the honour to command so 
fine a fighting force as the Imperial Light 
Horse.” 
Even if a German general had thought 
this he would never have dared to say 
so, for it would have been /ése-majesté to 
the mechanical system which since 1870 
he has been trained to consider infallible : 
soldiers, officers, and staff for him must 
all have had a definite and exactly similar 
course of instruction ; otherwise they are 
useless. 

And yet military history, which should 
be a soldier’s chief study—for, as Napoleon 
said, “‘the only right way of learning 
the science of war is to read and re-read 
the campaigns of the great captains ”’— 
shows that a natural instinct for com- 
mand usually proves superior to laborious 
training wasted on second-rate minds. 
Julius Cesar was only known as a politi- 
cian when popular favour put him at the 


, head of a great army to conquer a territory 
‘ larger than Italy itself. 


Later, when the 
Goths threatened to destroy Roman civili- 
zation, it was a palace eunuch, Narses, who, 
as a last resort, took supreme command, 
and performed successfully a task in 
which even Belisarius had failed. The 
annals of the French Revolution are filled 
with instances of promotion equally swift. 
Bernadotte, who was elected captain in 
1793, was nominated as Brigadier by the 
representatives of the people in 1794, and 
that same year became General of Division. 
Napoleon, who was captain in 1792, two 
years later was General of Brigade. 

But the most striking example of general- 
making is to be found in the American 
Civil War, and it is a comforting thought 
to know that all the difficulties we have 
experienced in turning from the habits of 
peace to the practice of war were ex- 
perienced then by our kinsmen across the 
Atlantic in tenfold measure, and that yet 
eventually those difficulties were over- 
come. In 1861, when war broke out, 
there was not a single general in the United 
States army capable of active service. 
General Scott was physically unable to 
mount a horse ; General Twiggs had just 
been cashiered ; General Wool was by 
reason of age unfit for duty. The result 
was that McClellan, a retired cavalry cap- 
tain who in April was engaged in managing 
the Ohio Railroad, found himself, before 
the end of the year, General-in-Chief of all 
the armies of the United States. In the 
next four years generals were manufac- 
tured wholesale. In Mr. Wise’s book, deal- 
ing only with the North Virginia cam- 
paign, nearly two hundred generals are 
mentioned by name—and while most of 
them naturally failed to win high distinc- 
tion, yet a very fair proportion—McClellan 
himself, for example, and Rawlins, who, 
though a civilian without experience, 





proved to Grant an invaluable chief of 
staff—showed themselves men of con- 
spicuous military talent. Lack of ex- 
perience in the first two years proved often 
a fatal bar to efficiency, but at the end 
there were at least four generals—Grant, 
Sherman, Jackson, and Lee—whose cam- 
paigns will always deserve a place in 
military history. The American Civil 
War, it is well to remember, where two 
nations of the same blood and equal reso- 
lution met in a contest for supremacy, 
lasted for four years: during its course 
over two thousand battles and skirmishes 
took place: the fighting extended from 
Virginia to Texas, from Missouri to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and there was a total loss 
of nearly a million lives. The North had 
the advantage of a great superiority in 
men and material resources, the command 
of the sea, and the guidance of a 
democratic statesman whose speech at 
Gettysburg still serves as the motto of 
our cause :— 

‘“*That these dead shall not have died in 
vain ; that this nation, under God, shall have 
a new birth of freedom ; and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 

But yet, in spite of all these advantages, 
it was not till four years had passed that 
the Northern States prevailed, when at 
last Grant’s plan of strategy came to 
completion :— 

‘** the continuous and concurrent employment 
of the maximum of force against the enemy ; 
continual battle, continual slaughter, till 
at last the will of the adversary be broken”’ ; 
and we must not expect to be more 
fortunate now. 


The six books before us illustrate very 
clearly the conditions of general command 
in our own army before this war and in 
America during the War of Secession. 
The purpose of Mr. Campbell’s Life of 
McClellan is professedly controversial, “a 
lawyer’s brief,” to vindicate the general’s 
professional career. The attempt is 
scarcely successful, for it is plain even 
from Mr. Campbell’s pages that McClellan, 
skilful soldier as he was, lacked those 
moral qualities of energy and decision that 
a great commander needs. But he was 
a good organizer, and in his account of 
the formation of the Army of the Potomac 
Mr. Campbell gives us some really valuable 
material. 

Less known to most English readers, 
but a far more typical American, is John 
Aaron Rawlins, lawyer and chief of staff 
to General Grant. ‘‘ Rawlins,” says his 
biographer, General Wilson, “was the 
most remarkable man I met during the 
Civil War,” and certainly his military career 
as revealed in this book was of a very 
notable kind. A civilian at the beginning 
of the war, he was the first staff officer to 
be appointed by Grant himself, and to the 
end he stayed with his first commander, 
never taking independent office, but re- 
maining always as the moral power behind 
the General-in-Chief. His services to 
Grant, both moral and material, were very 
great, for he was, as one observer remarked, 
“the most upright man in America, and 





the most profane”’; and it was chiefly‘due 
to his efforts that the supply of recruits 
never fell off, so that’ the Union armies, 
which in 1863 were just under a million 
men, contained in 1865 at the close of the 
war more than a million and a half. 


The Lives of McClellan and Rawlins give 
us the point of view of the Northern com- 
manders ; in the memoirs of Mr. George 
Wise, a war veteran still happily alive, and 
by his photograph apparently in full vigour, 
we have the actual fighting experiences 
of a Confederate engineer. His account 
is extraordinarily vivid, and covers most 
of the fighting in Northern Virginia; but 
perhaps the most interesting chapter is 
the Defence of Petersburg, when the Union 
army made its unsuccessful attempt to 
break through the opposing lines by means 
of a gigantic mine :— 

‘““Now was the crisis of the day; and 

fortunate was it for maiden and matron of 
Petersburg that even at this moment there 
was filing into the ravine, between Cemetery 
Hill and the drunken battalions of Ferrero, 
a stern army of silent men, clad in faded 
grey. 
How the mine was exploded and the crater 
occupied, and how the troops holding the 
position, caught by artillery and musketry 
fire, were compelled to surrender, is an 
incident strangely like many of the daily 
affairs in our trench warfare. 

We have left ourselves little space to 
deal with the Lives of our three English 
soldiers. Lord William Beresford was a 
typical soldier-sportsman who won almost 
as much fame on the turf as he did on the 
battle-field, and who yet while in India 
proved himself an ideal military secretary. 
Of Sir George Forrest’s admirable ‘ Life 
of Lord Roberts’ it must be enough to 
say that in its popular edition it deserves 
to be read by all who wish to know the 
services that our great general rendered 
his country. To the ‘Life of Lord 
Roberts,’ Sir Mortimer Durand’s bio- 
graphy of Sir George White forms an ex- 
cellent pendant, and together they give 
a perfect picture of the English type of 
general—men who, making the army their 
profession, served a long apprenticeship in 
India before they rose to high command, 
and would with equal certainty have risen 
to the top, whatever profession they had 
chosen. 








AT MORNING. 
WueEN I see her sleeping there, in the grey 
of morning, 
Peace upon her face and her eyelids down, 
The first of day arriving for her cheeks’ 
adorning, 
Glinting in her tresses on the tints of 
brown— 
Sacred is she to me, in the new day breaking ; 
There’s a trill of birds in the light outside ; 
On this half the world all things are a-waking, 
Life flowing wondrously, like a flowing 
tide— 
Sacred is she to me as she lies there sleeping, 
Sacred and mysterious—and O so dear to 
me: 
The treasure of all treasure that God gave 
to me for keeping, 
To journey with and cherish, midst the 
mystery. 
FREDERICK NIVEN. 
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INDEXES TO PERIODICALS. 


THE two great forms of publication into 
which literature falls are books and 
pamphlets on the one hand, and articles 
in periodicals on the other. The latter form 
has always presented a difficulty to literary 
students. Hidden away in the recesses of 
comparatively obscure periodicals and 
transactions of learned or semi-learned 
societies are thousands of articles on all 
subjects, many items quite useless, but, 
on the other hand, many of the greatest 
value. The periodical article has taken 
the place occupied by the pamphlet in 
previous generations. The announcements 
of new discoveries, the manifestoes of new 
religious, political, or scientific societies, 
which were published in book or pamphlet 
form in the eighteenth century, now make 
their appearance in the columns of a 
newspaper or magazine. 

Though satisfactory from the point of 
view of preservation, this method has one 
great disadvantage. The book or pam- 
phlet may be found, if in a library, by 
one reference to the catalogue, and if it be 
not in the library we ascertain the fact at 
once and realize it must be sought else- 
where. 

But with articles in periodicals the case 
is very different. Without a definite 
knowledge of the periodical in which the 
article has appeared, search may be 
carried on for any length of time. 

This difficulty has been met as regards 
science by the Royal Society Catalogue of 
Scientific Papers, 1800-1900, which in- 
dexes the whole of the scientific periodicals 
and transactions of learned societies in all 
languages. This really great work is 
arranged under authors’ names, but the 
Royal Society is now publishing a series 
of volumes in which are placed the whole 
of the entries under their subjects. The 
work for the period after 1900 has been 
undertaken by an international com- 
mission organized by the Royal Society, 
which publishes the International Catalogue 
of Scientific Literature. 

Pure Science, therefore, in all its various 
branches, is supplied with a guide to the 
periodical] literature of the subject which 
may be described as almost complete. 
But when we turn to other divisions of 
knowledge, nothing so inclusive appears. 
German Jahresberichte and Jahrbiicher 
exist for some subjects, but their scope 
is limited. Nevertheless, the specialist is 
looked after tolerably well. In many of 
the trade and professional journals, ab- 
stracts and catalogues appear which give 
him a general view of the progress of 
knowledge in his special subject. A list 
of these in the departments of Pure and 
Applied Science was issued by the Library 

iation in 1912 (Class Catalogue of 

Current Serial Digests and Indexes of the 

Iiterature of Pure and Applied Science. 

By E. Wyndham Hulme and C. Kinz- 
brunner. 1s.). 

ing to general literature, we enter 

@ more difficult area. The enormous 


number of periodicals has always rendered 
the process of selection difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The Repertortum of Reuss, published in 
16 volumes in 1801-21, was really more of 
a predecessor to the Royal Society’s 
Catalogue than an index to general 
literature, but so much of history and 
literature was included in the scientific 
periodicals of the time that no student 
can afford to ignore the possible clues it 
contains. An international catalogue of 
this character was too much of an under- 
taking, and was not attempted again. An 
index to the periodicals of a particular 
country, with occasional references to 
those outside, was the form adopted in its 
place. One of the earliest indexes of this 
character was the Allgemeines Sachregister, 
published in Leipzig in 1790. This work 
indexes eight of the most important 
German periodicals, and also contains a 
general bibliography of German periodicals 
of the eighteenth century. 

Next in order comes Poole’s Index to 
Periodical Literature. This work was 
originally issued in 1848, but the third 
edition of 1882 is the standard edition. 
There are five supplements, covering the 
period 1882-1907, and altogether 470 sets 
of periodicals are indexed in it. The lead- 
ing reviews of England and America are 
dealt with, and their articles arranged 
under subject and title. Authors of 
articles are not indexed. “ Poole” is of 
the greatest value to literary workers. 
It sets free for use a mass of imprisoned 
material, which, without its aid, might as 
well have been at the bottom of the sea. 
Many American libraries have made it 
a rule to buy every periodical indexed in 
Poole, but the British Museum, unfor- 
tunately, still lacks some of the sets 
indexed. 

The Review of Reviews Annual Index 
to Periodicals, which ran from 1890 to 
1902, was a most valuable supplement 
to Poole, as it included many English 
periodicals not dealt with in the American 
index. 

We have in The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature a still more elaborate 
form of index. This work, like ‘‘ Poole,” 
is American, and the entries are made 
under author, title, and subject. The first 
two volumes cover the period 1900-04 
and 1905-09, and annual volumes bring 
it up to date. About 100 periodicals and 
400 composite books and reports are dealt 
with. The Readers’ Guide Supplement is 
an annual volume indexing on similar 
lines a number of periodicals not dealt 
with in the parent volume. 

Mr. F. W. Faxon has filled a distinct 
gap with his Magazine Subject Index, 
which has been published annually since 
1907. No periodical is included which is 
indexed by Poole or The Readers’ Guide, 
and some 120 sets are dealt with. 

Other countries have their indexes to 
periodicals, but, with the exception of 
Germany, not on the same scale as the 
Anglo-American works. The Bibliographie 








The Atheneum Subject Index to Periodicals, | 
1915. (Athenceum Office, 21. 2s. net.) 


der Deutscher Zeitschriften-Literatur mit 


indexes some 2,000 general and specialist 
journals alphabetically by subjects, and 
has author indexes. A supplement indexes 
book reviews, a very useful item. 

Nijhoff’s Index op de Nederlandsche 
Periodieken van Algemeenen Inhoud has 
been issued monthly since 1910, and is a 
valuable guide to Dutch periodicals. 

For France, unfortunately, no general 
index to periodical literature exists, except 
for the years 1897-9, for which Jordell’s 
Répertoire Bibliographique des Principales 
Revues Francaises was published. A 
monthly index issued by a press-cutting 
bureau, L’Argus des Revues, was also 
issued for some years. 

Returning to periodical literature in the 
English language, it must be noted that, 
with the exception of The Review of Reviews 
Index, the indexes previously mentioned 
were of American origin, and necessarily 
they had some slight American bias. We 
now have to note two items of English 
origin. The first is Cotgreave’s Contents 
Subject Index to General and Periodical 
Literature, 1900, which indexes by sub- 
jects the articles in those periodicals and 
composite books most likely to be found 
in the ordinary English public library. 
The second is the Index to Periodicals, 
issued under the general editorship of 
Mr. A.J. Philip. The first volume covered 
the period April-September, 1914, and 
indexed just over 100 periodicals. The 
remarkable point about this work is that 
it is classified and not alphabetically 
arranged, but indexes of subjects and 
authors are provided. No further volumes 
appear to have been issued. 

We have now brought this review of 
Periodical Indexes up to date, and are able 
to deal with the latest accession to their 
ranks. 

When the late Mr. W. T. Stead was 
obliged to stop publication of The Review 
of Reviews Index it was the general opinion 
among librarians that this was a serious 
loss, and that every effort should be made 
to support it or replace it. Negotiations 
for its continuance failed, and nothing was 
done until Mr. T. W. Lyster, of the 
National Library of Ireland, read a paper 
before the Library Association in 1913 
suggesting the resumption of Poole’s 
Index on co-operative lines. After much 
debate and discussion, the. Committee 
appointed by the Library Association 
received an offer of co-operation from the 
proprietors of The Atheneum, which re- 
sulted in several class lists being published 
in these pages, and ultimately in the issue 
of The Atheneum Subject Index to 
Periodicals, 1915. This volume, which is 
the first of (we hope) a long series, is on 
somewhat different lines from the other 
indexes we have mentioned, but approxi- 
mates more perhaps to the German work 
than any other. It includes references to 
13,374 articles arranged under 7,054 sub- 
ject headings. These articles are selected 


from 420 periodicals, and the author 
references number 7,280 in a separate 
alphabet at the end. The arrangement 
under subjects has followed the scheme 





Einschluss von Sammelwerken is published 
half-yearly, and was founded in 1896. It 


of the Alphabetical Subject Headings of 
the Library of Congress, and is therefore 
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quite scientific and elaborate. The large 
number of cross-references is of great 
value, although it is rather objectionable 
to notice frequently the expression “ see 
also”? when there is no original entry. 
This is probably due to the idea of 
possible cumulated volumes in the future. 
There is a heading ‘“‘ War Poetry,” while 
under “* Poetry,’ although there are cross- 
references to “ Religious Poetry,” “‘ Epic 
Poetry,” &c., no reference is made to 
“ War Poetry.” 


This volume is the first attempt which 
has been made to give a real selection 
from periodicals covering the whole field 
of knowledge. A glance at the list of 
periodicals indexed shows such specialist 
items as the Annals of Tropical Medicine, 
Canadian Fisherman, Journal of Experi- 
mental Pedagogy, Journal of Genetics, 
and many similar titles. Of foreign 
periodicals 23 are included, 17 of which 
are French, but among the latter we do 
not find the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Probably the work on foreign journals has 
been very much hampered by the abnormal 
conditions existing at present, and we 
may expect to see the list considerably 
amplified in future volumes. The work, 
as a whole, is remarkably good, and the 
general editing excellent. In any such 
index any critic can find points of dis- 
agreement with the views of the compilers, 
and we have already pointed out one or 
two small points. It might be added that 
England, Army, Classification, Vocational, 
Transport, is rather a clumsy heading, and 
that the one item mentioned would have 
felt more at home under the single word 
Railways. We have noticed what we 
consider to be a conflict of headings here 
and there, but it is generally covered by 
the lavish use of cross-references previously 
mentioned. 


A special feature connected with The 
Atheneum Subject Index is an arrange- 
ment by which any article referred to may 
be borrowed by a reader or student who 
is unable to refer to a file of the periodical 
indexed. The collection is housed at the 
Central Library for Students, 20 Tavistock 
Square, W.C., and a small charge is made 
for the loan, or by paying an annual 
subscription a succession of articles can 
be borrowed. This scheme should prove 
of great value, especially to country 
readers. 


A work of this character can only be 
carried out by co-operation, and we trust 
for the sake of all seekers for information 
that the two editors, who modestly sign 
themselves H. V. H. and E. W. H. (initials 
which cover, but do not conceal, two of 
the most energetic and practical members 
of the library profession), may be able to 
increase and consolidate the staff of con- 
tributors, in order that the next volume 
may be even larger and, i possible, more 


- valuable than the one for 1915. 


R. A. PEDDIE. 








THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 


Wuat are the qualities that give the 
Greek Anthology its peculiar charm—a 
charm so universal that the great collection 
of Cephalas and Planudes still appeals not 
only to professional scholars, but also to 
men of action like Lord Cromer, and to 
diplomatists like Sir Rennell Rodd, whose 
‘Love, Worship, and Death,’ as he tells 
us, was composed at Rome as our am- 
bassador’s sole distraction during the 
tragic years 1914 and 1915 ? 


The Anthology has of course the initial 
advantage of being written in Greek, that 
wonderful language sentences in which 
have the cadence of music, and in a metre 
which suits every turn of thought, grave 
or gay, sublime or ridiculous, which finds 
expression in its four thousand poems. 
But perfection of material and economy of 
method are qualities which the Anthology 
shares with the best of Greek literature, and 
beauty of form is the common possession 
of all ancient poetry. It is rather the 
attitude of the writers of the Anthology 
to the softer emotions of worship and 


pity, and especially to those which we | 
now regard as the two most appropriate | 


subjects for poetical treatment, love and 
nature, that brings the collection so much 
closer to modern sentiment than any other 
volume in Greek. 


If we put aside the Homeric poems with 
their universal interest, it would not be 
unfair to say that the feeling of nearly all 
the Greek writers whom we call classical 
on these two topics of love and nature is 
mainly negative. The city-state, with its 
wars and politics, its trade, art, and 
society, was so infinitely absorbing that 
the softer charms of the country and of 
women’s love found little expression in the 
Athenian literature of the fifth and fourth 
centuries, on which we chiefly depend for 
our conception of Greek civilization. 
Sophocles has a keen eye for the beauties 
of scenery, and will occasionally draw a 
moral from the working of natural law ; 


Aristophanes obviously enjoys the grosser | 


humours of the country-side; but there is 
not one of the Athenians who can say with 
Herrick :— 

I sing of brooks, of blossoms, buds, and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers ; 

I sing of May-poles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes, 
Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes. 
I write of Youth, of Love. 


The Ionian spirit, with its craving for 
city life, its contempt for women, and its 
search for material prosperity, was fatal to 
all such gay romance, and the beginnings 
of romantic literature in Greece coincide 
with that diffusion of the Greek genius 
which was Alexander’s greatest work. 
We find many traces of the modern spirit 
in Theocritus and the other Alexandrians, 
but the first Greek poet who writes as a 
modern would write of women and flowers 
is Meleager of Gadara, the first compiler of 
the Anthology. 





Love, Worship, and Death : Translations from 
the Greek Anthology. By Sir Rennell 
Rodd. (Arnold, 2s. 6d. net.) 


| 
| From Meleager come eleven of the 
| fifty-six poems in Sir Rennell Rodd’s 

volume, a book as interesting from its 
| literary merits as from the circumstances 
| of its composition. There is little need 
| to apologize for the poetical form in 
| translating the poetry of another language, 

for surely to use prose is to confess defeat 
| before the contest begins. How difficult it 
| is to reproduce in our rough tongue the 
| subtle harmonies of Greek perhaps only 
| those can realize who have attempted 
| the task, and Sir Rennell’s theory at least 
is perfectly sound. He says :— 


““ Of the quality of verse translation there 
are many tests: the closeness with which the 
intention and atmosphere of the original has 
been maintained ; the absence of extraneous 
additions; the omission of no_ essential 
feature, and the interpretation, by such 
equivalent as most adequately corresponds, 
of individualities of style and assonances of 
language. But not the least essential 
justification of poetical translation is that 
the version shall constitute a poem on its 
own account.” 





| To this standard many of the pieces in 
| this volume do certainly attain; for 
| example, the version of the epitaph written 
by Simonides for the Athenian dead :— 


If to die nobly be the meed that lures the noblest 
mind, 

Then unto us of all men in this was fortune kind. 

For Greece we marched, that Freedom’s arm 
should ever round her fold. 

We died, but gained for guerdon renown that 
grows not old. 

Even more successful perhaps are the 
translations of the epitaphs which Meleager 
wrote for his beloved Heliodora, and for 
the tomb of the young poet Erinna, cut 
off by cruel fate in her youth. Indeed, 
following Meleager, Sir Rennell Rodd gives 
| rather more prominence to the women 
poets of Greece than our textbooks usually 
allow. Besides several translations from 
Sappho there is a beautiful version of one 
of the few poems we possess by Nossis, 
whose “‘tablet’s wax was melted by love’s 
| flame ” :— 
| Of all the world’s delightful things most sweet is 
| love. The rest, 

Ay, even honey in the mouth, are only second best. 

| This Nossis saith. And only they the Cyprian 
loves may know 

The glory of the roses that in her garden grow. 


Of the three poets, all women, whom 
| Meleager places first in the long catalogue 
of his ‘ Garland,’ Moero is now but a name, 

Sappho and Anyte survive only in meagre 
fragments. But we have enough of both 
to prove that the diffuse insincerity which 
is only too common in modern women 
writers is not necessarily a feminine 
quality. Neither Sappho nor Anyte of 
Tegea is inferior in vigour and conciseness 
to the most masculine of male writers, and 
Sir Rennell Rodd gives us one exquisite 
specimen of the latter’s austere art :— 

I, Hermes, by the grey sea shore, 

Set where the three roads meet 

Outside the windswept garden, 

Give rest to weary feet. 

The waters of my fountain 

Are clear and cool and sweet. 


The three adjectives in the last line 
describe exactly the beauty of Sir Rennell 
Rodd’s book. 
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FICTION. 


—f—— 
PRISONERS. 


Mr. Locke is himself again—perhaps 
not his best self, but at least recognizable 
from the purveyor of cloying sentimen- 
talism whom we had come to regret. He 
is one of the few well-known novelists 
whose work has benefited by the war. 


The hero of ‘The Wonderful Year’ is 
a very human person. The year of 
his introduction must be 1913, the year 
before the works of the devil were 
made manifest by the outbreak of 
European war. He had been a school- 
master—in the author’s own words, 


‘‘ A professor engaged in cramming large 
classes of tradesmen’s children, both youths 
and maidens, with such tricksters’ command 
of French grammar and vocabulary as would 
enable them to obtain high marks in the 
stereotyped examinations for humble posi- 
tions in the public and semi-public services. 
He had reduced the necessary instruction to 
a@n exact science. He had carried hundreds 
of pupils through their examinations with 
flying colours; but he had never taught a 
single human being to speak thirty consecu- 
tive coherent words of French or to read and 
enjoy a French book. When he was very 
young and foolish he had tried to teach them 
the French speech as a living, organic mode 
of communication between human beings, 
with the result that his pupils, soul-strung 
for examinations, had revolted, and the 
great Cyrus Margett, founder of the colossal 
and horrible Strasburg goose factory known 
as Margett’s Universal College, threatened 
to sack him if he persisted in such damnable 
and unprofitable imbecility.” 


Fortunate circumstance had brought 
about his dismissal, and we meet him 
taking such brief respite in Paris as 
his cabined, cribbed, and confined soul 
permitted. The next to enter is a girl art 
student who had escaped from an old-time 
—ante bellum—country parsonage, and 
was trying to realize a personality which 
existed only in her imagination. To these 
two, the one unstirred to revolt, the other 
superficially cognizant of unrest, comes 
the Marchand de Bonheur—a philosophic 
adventurer, who for five francs gives his 
advice to those in distress or difficulty. 
His verdict in the present case is that the 
man and woman should throw off civiliza- 
tion’s trammels, and proceed as brother 
and sister by bicycle to an inn kept by his 
brother in Brant6me, where he promises 
to join them and give further advice. In 
a spirit of bravado the suggested course is 
entered upon. A week or so of iotus-living 
in the country is sufficient for the lady, 
the more so as a flirtation with her host 
leads to the honest Frenchman’s laying 
himself at her feet. Meanwhile she has 
unwittingly become financially indebted 
to her travelling companion, who remains 
provokingly heart-whole so far as she is 
concerned. She therefore summons a 


The Wonderful Year. 
(John Lane, 6s.) 


The Prisoner. By Alice Brown. 
& Co., 58. net.) 





By. William J. Locke. 


(Macmillan 





former lover, but on his offering to make 
her his mistress, she decides to seek safety 
in flight. The Marchand de Bonheur 
arrives in time to advise her to stay 
and learn the making of pdté de fove 
gras and other things of a like nature— 
advice rejected with the utmost scorn. 
The hero, however, who has also been 
advised to remain and take up the duties 
of a waiter at the hotel, does so. 


Here we must pause a minute to promise 
those of our readers who know French 
villages and their old-time flavour that 
this part of the book will bring back 
fragrant memories of days which the last 
two years seem to have left centuries 
behind. Not only is the atmosphere 
reproduced, but also the way of talking 
and thinking of the French peasantry. 
The arrangement of the marriage of the 
Marchand de Bonheur’s daughter, who is 
the innkeeper’s right hand is perhaps the 
best example, though in this case the lady, 
having fallen in love with the hero, does 
not show the expected pliancy of the jewne 
fille with regard to the wishes of her elders. 

Into this quiet idyll comes a young and 
very charming American, mistress over 
much wealth. The hero, captivated, follows 
her to Egypt, realizing the remainder of 
his private property to do so. How an 
honourable man and woman save them- 
selves from a misalliance is told in one 
of the best chapters in the book. Dis- 
illusioned, the man wanders about the 
earth until the imminence of war sends him 
back to fight as a soldier of France. 


It is lack of space, not lessening interest, 
which has led us to omit reference to the 
tragedy of the Marchand de Bonheur’s 
life, and we shall not attempt to convey 
the contents of the concluding chapters 
of the book because they are too fine for 
compression. The philosophy of the whole 
is, perhaps, best summed up on the 
penultimate page: “It matters not so 
much the life one leads, as the perfect 
way to live it.” 


And what is the connexion between this 
book and the very dissimilar one we have 
coupled with it? It is that both writers 
are concerned with the spiritual restriction 
from which so many suffer, owing mainly 
to their never realizing that they are 
prisoners. 

Some complain that their chains are 
forged by poverty, some by riches ; others, 
as in the case of the hero of ‘ The Prisoner,’ 
forge their own chains fin the pursuit 
of “success.” Some break free by re- 
nouncing the very limited security afforded 
by a small capital safely invested, as did 
the hero of the book just considered ; 
some remain chained to their own small 
ideals, as did his companion; others 
forge human chains for themselves, as did 
the Marchand de Bonheur—and these are, 
perhaps, the most constraining ; and again 
others learn by experience to realize that 
their bonds are largely fashioned of their 
own warped imagination. 

The prisoner of Miss Alice Brown’s 
charming tale had been placed in jail for 
deviation from commercial rectitude, and 





the story is mainly concerned with his 
realization that it is not material but 
spiritual imprisonment which matters 
most. 


The reading of this book should help 
to the cleansing of much muddled think- 
ing. For instance, some people who say 
the present war is necessarily a denial of 
the existence of a Providence may realize 
the emphasis necessary on the words 
“by God ” in the following :— 

** Are we children to be let off from the 
consequences of what we've done? No, 


by God! We're men and we've got to 
learn”’ ; 
or this again :— 


““*T only think, Alston,’ she said, ‘ that 
so much insight, so much of the deepest 
knowledge comes of pain. And the poor 
have suffered pain so many centuries. 
They've learned things we don’t know. 
Look how they help one another. Look at 
their self-sacrifice.’ 

*** Look at your own self-sacrifice,’ said 
Choate. 

“*Oh, but they know,’ said she. The 
flame of a great desire was in her face. ‘I 
don’t know what it is to be hungry. If I 
starved myself I shouldn’t know, because in 
somebody's pantry would be the bread-box 
I could put my hand into. They know, 
Alston. It gives them insight.’ ’’ 


Miss Brown also puts some sane words 
into her hero’s mouth on the subject of 
democratic control :— 


“* Knock a window in here and there, 
but don’t chuck the reins of government 
into the poor chaps’ hands and tell ’em to 
drive to the devil.’ ” 


Like Mr. Locke, Miss Brown gives us 
the fresh air of the country-side, but hers 
is a New England hamlet, which we feel 
sure we shall recognize if we ever see it 
with mortal eyes. The following explains 
the degree of social consciousness that had 
been reached in the scene of her story :— 


“* Addington had learned to distrust cne 

sort of individual, and she instantly believed 
she could trust the other individual who was 
as unlike him as possible. Because Dives 
had been numb to. human needs, Lazarus 
was the new-discovered leader. And the 
pitiful part of it all was that though Adding- 
ton used the alphabet and spoke the language 
of ‘ social unrest,’ it did it merely with the 
relish of playing with a new thing. It didn’t 
make a jot of difference in its daily living. 
It didn’t exert itself over its local govern- 
ment, it didn’t see the Weedon Moores were 
honeycombing the soil with sedition. It 
talked, and talked, and knew the earth 
would last its time’’— 
We feel, however, that the description 
is more typical of individuals than of 
townlets. Here is another bit applicable 
to how many besides a section of Suffra- 
gists we should not like to say :— 

“** Doesn’t it occur to you they’re having 

just as much fun organizing and stirring the 
pot as if it was the other pot they were 
stirring ? Besides, they attitudinize while 
they stir, and say they’re womanly. And 
they like that, too.’ ” 
But we must forbear from quoting bits 
that make special appeal to us. The book 
is a novel that can -beead for pleasure 
and refreshment, even if its philosophy 
makes no direct appeal. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT - BOOKS 


AND 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. 


—@—— 


War and Adventure for Boys. 


Books about the war for boys seem as 
plentiful as ever; but we confess to being 
puzzled as to how their readers will take 
them. It is difficult, no doubt, for the adult 
to judge of boys’ books, but such contem- 
porary knowledge as we have of boyhood, 
combined with our own memories, tempts 
us to a few reflections. For the former, 
we are inclined to think that the interest 
of current news cannot but take the savour 
out of war fiction. For the latter, we miss 
and regret the Henty touch. Though Henty 
was solid—often to the last degree—-and 
prone to long historical discussions (the 
history chapters almost always alternated 
with the others, so that one could “ skip’’), 
yet he had that element of permanence which 
best commends a book. This we certainly 
do not find to-day—at any rate in this 
year’s crop. 


Str Henry NEwsottT in Tales of the 
Great War (Longmans, 6/ net) certainly does 
not err on the score of childishness or mis- 
conception of boyhood. He gives a suc- 
cession of actual war stories, dealing out 
the facts in full measure and in grown-up 
language ; and he tells some delightful tales, 
such as General Smith-Dorrien’s capture of 
Cronje’s laager. He has the best account the 
present reviewer has read of the Battle of 
Jutland, and his description of the Mons 
retreat is admirable. In a word, his book 
is, we are convinced, just what is wanted, 
not only for, but also by, the youthful 
readers for whom he designs it. As he 
says: “I have not shouted, and I have 
used as few adjectives as possible.” 


Mr. BEVAN’s Doing his Bit (Nelson, 3/6 net) 
has good qualities: the hero comes from 
the Andes (which gives occasion for some 
interesting scenic description) to join the 
army, and passes through various adventures 
in Flanders, emerging thence with due glory 
and honour, in company with a Japanese, a 
Scotsman, and a Cockney, all of whom afford 
him the help necessary to his exploits. 


Dicky, Knight-Errant, by Miss PEAcocKE 
(Ward & Lock, 3/6), concerns the doings of 
a Boy Scout in New Zealand, but the general 
tone of the book is rather too childish. 
Dicky goes through the adventures natural 
to a very youthful Scout, and also helps 
in the capture of the inevitable German 
spy- 

Mr. LeicHTon’s Dreadnoughts of the 
Dogger (Ward & Lock, 3/6) chronicles some 
notable naval deeds. The chief interest is in 
the “‘ villain of the piece,” a young German 
brought up in England. who escapes in time, 
serves in a German submarine, but is so 
struck with horror and remorse at the 
torpedoing of a big liner as to shoot his 
superior officer and, later on, rejoice at the 
chance which makes him a prisoner of war. 
But the hero has his full share of adventure 
and excitement. He witnesses the sinking 
of three of our cruisers, the two naval raids 
on the East coast, and many minor incidents, 
himself taking part in most of these. 


The Wonder Book of Soldiers (Ward & Lock, 
3/ net) is unquestionably useful as a general 
guide to the army, and even the war as a 





whole. The articles of which it is made up 
are well and clearly written, especially those 
by Capt. Wheeler ; Sir Robert Baden-Powell 
contributes a chapter on ‘ Boy Scouts’ ; and 
in general the book is full of information 
and has a profusion of excellent illustrations. 
We might, however, have been spared the 
very infantile ‘Tale of the Trenches,’ which 
is not about the trenches at all. 


Of adventure books unconnected with the 
war we select two: one, The Gun Runners, 
by Mr. Forpyce (Nelson, 3/), for its 
inadequacy, and the other—The Fortune 
Face (Nelson, 3/6 net), by Mr. Cooke—for its 
excellence. Mr. Fordyce seems to have 
very little knowledge of school life, and still 
less of the Straits Settlements. His plot is 
unnecessarily complex and improbable, and 
his protagonists are launched into adventures 
that would be most unlikely to happen to 
youths of their position ; the illustrations are 
also bad. ‘The Fortune Face,’ on the 
other hand, is a really sound tale of treasure 
and piracy, full of incident and excitement 
the device, indeed, of the “‘ Fortune Face ” 
itself is highly original, as the reader will 
find—and yet free from that “ mixed-up”’ 
feeling that clings to so many adventure 
stories. It must, however, be admitted 
that Mr. Cooke has followed Stevenson 
rather closely in some respects; still, he 
could have no better model, and he keeps his 
characters and facts distinct and vivid, nor 
can he be accused in any degree of actual 
plagiarism. His language is admirably 
sober and concise, and is therefore the more 
convincing in relation to the gruesome stages 
of the tale ; indeed, it is not a book to read 
at night, to judge by one young lady of our 
acquaintance who annexed it from 9 P.M. 
till midnight, and then adjured us not to 
bring it again into the house. 





Books for Girls. 


Three books have appeared by Mrs. L. T. 
MEADE. Madge Mostyn’s Nieces (Chambers, 
5/) is a story of a lady who had so many 
nieces thrust upon her unwilling care that 
she decided to start a school. Owing to the 
selfishness and vanity of one of the girls, 
many unpleasant situations arise. In 
Mother Mary (Chambers, 4/) the plot is 
based on the entrance into an unruly house- 
hold of a young and beautiful stepmother. 
Her task of bringing order into chaos is by 
no means easy. Hollyhock, a Spirit of 
Mischief (Chambers, 3/6), is one of a family 
of five girls, all called by names of flowers. 
Their cousins, five boys with the names of 
precious stones, live near them in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Their easygoing 
existence is disturbed by a severely philan- 
thropic aunt, who establishes a boarding- 
school in the neighbourhood. In these three 
books the characters of grown-ups and 
children alike are unconvincing and exag- 
gerated, and the incidents of an improbable 
nature. 


Mrs. Manning’s Wards and Irene to the 
Rescue are both by May Batpwin, and 
published by Chambers at 3/6each. Though 
neither is up to the standard set by some of 
the author’s early works, both are interesting 
and well written. Mrs. Manning’s wards 
were two children, Jessica and Cuthbert 
Standish, who came to live with her on the 
death of their father. Many difficulties 
arose from the hard and miserly character 
of their guardian and the _ well-meant 
patronage of their schoolfellows. Jessica is 
@ thoughtful, reserved girl, unpopular at 
first, but successful in the end in winning the 
heart of the unpromising Mrs. Manning. 
Irene, the heroine of the second book, is a 





very different type. Impetuous and out-. 
spoken to a fault, she often hurts the 
susceptibilities of her French friends, but 
when war breaks out, and they are accused 
and arrested as spies, Irene hurries to the 
rescue, and, by her persistent refusal to be 
overborne by French officialdom, succeeds 
in proving their innocence. 


The Taming of Winifred, by Pxryuuis 
Morp (R.T.S., 3/6), is an excellent type ot 
school story, well conceived and well 
written. When first she arrives at a modern 
boarding-school, Winifred is bright, clever, 
and high-spirited, though thoughtless in the 
extreme ; but steady discipline, the influence 
of her companions, and other circumstances, 
develop and strengthen her character. The 
author has contrived to infuse into each of the 
different types of girls, the head mistress, 
and others, a real personality, and the 
interest in their doings and sayings is 
maintained. 


A much quieter, more old-fashioned little 
story is Waste Castle, by W. M. Letts 
(Nelson, 1/3 net). It concerns a family of 
children to whom money did not flow in 
abundance, and who had perforce to make 
imagination do the work of material pos- 
sessions. These young people found great 
happiness, and many an opportunity of 
helping others, in acting the parts of the 
chivalrous knights and poor damsels of the 
days of King Arthur. The story is simple 
and unpretentious, but the characters are 
natural and lovable, and the stereotyped 
ending does not appear forced. 


The Adventure League, by Hitpa T. SkaE 
(Nelson, 3/ ), is rather a disappointing tale. 
The setting is an island off the west coast of 
Scotland, and though the scenery, ruined 
castle, smugglers’ cave, pirates’ island, and 
so on, are all there, the spirit is wanting. Even 
the people are not really Gaelic, and they 
are far from being mysterious. The good 
qualities of the plot are, unfortunately, 
counterbalanced by the weakness of the 
character- drawing. Of the several boys 
and girls in this story, we must regret- 
fully admit that, after reading the whole 
book through, we hardly know one from 
another. 


Patsy in Willow-pat Land, by Row.anp R. 
Gipson (Duckworth, 3/6 net), is a dream of 
adventure in the land of the Willow Pattern, 
and is full of many strange fancies and 
happenings. Though by no means attaining 
to the delightful humour of ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ it is distinctly reminiscent of that style 
of book. The stage is overcrowded, and 
the individual characters are not sufficiently 
emphasized. This fault is the more repre- 
hensible as the book is written for quite 
young children, who cannot fail to be con- 
fused by such a variety of personages. 


Wanted—An English Girl, by DororHEa 
Moore (Partridge, 6/), is a stirring account 
of the adventures of an English girl, Gillian 
Courtenay, who finds herself, at the outbreak 
of war, a member of a German household in 
a small independent State the neutrality of 
which is violated by Germany. Her sym- 
pathies being with the beautiful and much- 
harassed Princess who governs the State, 
Gillian is soon embroiled in a web of intrigue. 
Though only a schoolgirl, she is not wanting 
in wit and common sense, and it is by her 
help that the Princess and her English hero 
finally escape the clutches of the Prussian 
invaders. One dramatic incident succeeds 
another, and the excitement is maintained 
to the end. : ee 
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Uncle Sam’s Little Lady, by L. E. TrppE- 
MAN (R.T.S., 3/6), is a pleasant tale of a 
girl called Patricia, who, being ill-used by 
her stepmother, finds a home with an old 
friend of her father. This Uncle Sam 
proves to be an illiterate gentleman with a 
very kind heart, and the two become great 
friends. A considerable part of the book 
is taken up with the fruitless efforts of a 
society lady to induce Patricia to desert her 
adopted uncle. Though the style is some- 
what unfinished, the story is told with 
humour and kindliness. 


A delightful gift for children is the Book 
of the Belgian Princess Marie-José (Cassell, 
2/6). It consists of a collection of stories, 

ms, and illustrations by well-known 
authors and artists. Some of the pictures 
are really beautiful, and the little tales well 
worth reading. Though the subject of the 
war creeps in now and then, it is for the 
most part happily avoided. 


The Tuck-Shop Girl, by Extstz OxeENHAM 
(Chambers, 3/6), is rather an original school 
story. The lady of the title is a charming 
person who listens to all confessions, hears 
all complaints, and smooths over difficulties 
generally. Other characters in the book 
are attractively drawn, the least successful 
perhaps being that of the Highlander, Jinty 
Cameron. 


Animal Books. 


Miss AGNES HERBERT writes of The 
Elephant (Hutchinson, 6/ net) out of the 
fullness of her knowledge and experience, 
and tells the story of one from birth to old 
age. She possesses a skilful and graceful 

n, and weaves into her account many 
interesting details of natural history, the 
result of her own keen observation, and also 
demolishes some venerable popular errors 
concerning the elephant. Incidentally the 
lion, hippopotamus, and rhinoceros are 
introduced, as these touch her hero’s career 
at various points; and in addition she in- 
cludes numerous stories told by the natives 
concerning the cunning of the different 
animals. Boys or girls who are fond of 
natural history will be fascinated with the 
book, which is illustrated by Winifred 
Austin; and their seniors may also learn 
much from Miss Herbert’s pages. 


More about the Squirrels, by ELeanor 
TYRRELL (Nelson, 3/), though dealing 
with very much smaller creatures, is another 
book by a real lover and student of animals. 
It relates in detail the means by which she 
endeavoured to overcome the shyness otf 
the squirrels, and coax them into regarding 
her as a friend. The second part of her 
story, ‘The Tragedy,’ relates the death of 
two of them, and its sadness renders the 
book more suitable for adults than for 
children. Miss Honor C. Appleton contri- 
butes many sympathetic _ illustrations. 
Visitors to Regent’s Park in summer may 
see how tame the squirrels have grown 
there, coming to the edge of the paths to 
take the little delicacies offered them. 


In Stories about Bears (Harrap, 2/6), 
Lian Gask has to do with some of the 
largest quadrupeds, but the book is intended 
for young readers, or for parents to read to 
them if they cannot read the stories easily 
themselves. Here they may learn about 
Polar bears, Japanese bears, and how a 
dancing bear saved an old woman from 
being robbed. 





Fairy Tales. 


We do not seem to remember that children 
of a generation ago were blessed with such 
sumptuous editions of fairy tales as the 
present ones. We are led to hope that the 
artistic instinct of modern childhood is at 
such a stage that nothing can be too good 
for it. Mr. Clarke’s illustrations to a new 
edition of Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
(Harrap, 20/ net) are of distinct interest. 
In colour he has an evident leaning towards 
tie Kay Nielsen-Dulac school, and for black 
and white he follows Beardsley : in a word, 
he loves protuse detail and decoration, and 
the result is certainly attractive. Perhaps 
his chief success, however, is ‘The Storks’ 
(p. 102), in which he combines suggestive 
colour with simplicity of line and com- 
position. The text is much as usual; and 
here we feel disappointment. The tame and 
somewhat professional humour of to-day is a 
lapse from the more effective versions that 
we recall. For example, when the King and 
Queen were hurled over the battlements by 
the big Dog-servitor of the Tinder-Box 
Soldier, what they really said (if our memory 
does not deceive us) was, “ We are not 
graciously pleased !” Also the Dog had 
eyes, not “as big as round towers,” but 
“as big as the Round Tower of Copen- 
hagen,”’ which is a very different thing, and 
far more appropriate to Denmark. However, 
Hans Andersen is @ necessity for all children’s 
libraries, in whatever form; and as here 
presented he adorns the shelves as well as 
the mind. 


The Allies’ Fairy Book (Heinemann, 
6/ net) is a pleasant testimony to the 
capacity of the Alliance not only for war, but 
also for folk-lore and imagination—no mean 
asset in national character and international 
sympathy. The stories chosen are charac- 
teristic, and MR. EpMUND GoSsSsE has written 
an excellent introduction. 


The Strand Fairy Book (Newnes, 3/6 net) 
contains ‘ Wittysplinter,’ ‘ The Prince with 
the Hand of Gold,’ and eleven other fairy 
stories, some of which, such as ‘ Fairy Dust,’ 
are distinctly educational, though the in- 
formation is conveyed in an attractive guise. 
There are nearly sixty illustrations besides 
a coloured frontispiece. 


Annuals. 


The Boys’ Own Annual (R.T.S., 7/6 net) 
has a certain amount of war literature— 
naturally enough in these times. There is 
one long serial about a submarine, besides 
various school stories, “‘ spy inclusive,’ and 
short articles on different events and aspects 
of the war. There is a serial about Vikings 
and another on adventures in Tibet, which 
help to give this well-known periodical its 
normal aspect. 


The Girls’ Own Annual (R.T.S.. 7/6 net), 
admirably edited by Fiora KLIcKMANN, 
provides excellent and wholesome fare, 
including entertaining stories, unusually 
good articles on needlework and domestic 
economies, and brightly written papers on 
general topics. The illustrations are well 
executed. 


The Religious Tract Society also cater for 
younger tastes. The Empire Annual for 
Girls and The Empire Annual for Boys 
(3/6 net each), both edited by A. R. Bucxk- 
LAND, have many stories, true and fictitious, 
of the self-sacrifice and heroism of the war. 
The latter contains also adventurous tales of 
Red Indians, the Australian Bush, and the 
high seas, stories of dogs, ghosts, and bullies, 
and two articles on cricket by Mr. R. R. 
REtF and Mr. Rocer J. Harrigan. For 





girls Mr. Buckland provides some pretty 
love episodes, articles on women’s work in 
war-time, and some stories of schoolgirls 
and of Anglo-Indian life. Both volumes have 
coloured and other illustrations, and are 
well printed. 


From the same publishers we have re- 
ceived two annuals for the small folk, The 
Child’s Companion (1/6 net) and Our Little 
Dots (1/6 net). The former makes a special 
feature of short articles on nature study. 
It also includes two serial stories, ‘ Comrades 
in Arms,’ by B. H. M. WatkKeEr, telling of 
the friendship between a little boy and a 
soldier ; and ‘ Five at the Farm,’ by C. M. 
RUTLEY, a tale of the seaside holiday of some 
boys and girls. Our Little Dots has a great 
number of pictures suitable for colouring 
with paint or crayon, verses, tales, and 
Scripture stories. 


Messrs. Wells Gardner also provide a rich 
variety for all tastes in their Christmas 
annuals. In Sunday (2/6 net) we notice a 
readable story by Miss E. EVERETT-GREEN, 
‘Twins at Tachbury,’ and one for schoolboys 
entitled ‘Maurice Ferrers’s First Term.’ 
The illustrations, Bible puzzles, verses, and 
articles maintain their usual] standard. 
Chatterbox (3/ net), an old favourite, 
includes a series of interesting articles by 
Mr. A. A. METHLEY on ‘The Strongholds 
of the Lowlands: Tales of some Famous 
Sieges.’ Another item likely, we think, to 
make a special appeal to its readers is ‘ The 
Home Workshop,’ showing how a working 
model windmill may be constructed out of 
wood and strawboard, and how a small 
lathe may be built at little cost. Larger 
and clearer type would be more suitable for 
children’s eyes. The companion volume, 
Chatterbox News-Box (1/ net), is full of 
instructive little articles, suitably illustrated. 
The Prize (1/6 net) contains articles on 
‘Little People in Shakespeare’ and a serial, 
‘The Youngest but One. It has some 
brightly coloured plates and other illus- 
trations. We much prefer, however, the 
pictures in Leading Strings (1/6 net), which 
are pretty and amusing, and_ include 
some dainty drawings, unsigned, of small 
children. 


Collins’ Children’s Annual (3/6 net), now 
in its third year, is a very attractive volume, 
the stories, verses, and illustrations all being 
of ahigh standard. It opens with a touching 
story by KaTHaRINE Tynan, of a boy whose 
father is “‘ missing,” and also includes con- 
tributions from Theodora Wilson-Wilson, 
Annie F. Freeman, and Joyce Cobb. The 
illustrators, who include Mr. John Hassall 
and H. G. C. Marsh Lambert, all give simple 
colours and strong outlines. The type is 
delightfully large and well-spaced, and the 
book is printed on strong paper. 


Raphael Tuck’s selection of Cards for the 
coming Christmas shows many examples of 
good design and tasteful execution. Among 
the best are some handsome Japanese cards, 
a series of lifelike animal portraits, and a 
few reproductions of famous pictures. Al- 
though the historical cards, which were a 
feature of last year’s selection, are not so 
plentiful, and there is not so much originality 
of design as we have been used to, the col- 
lection, as a whole, is both pleasing and 
varied, though we cannot too strongly con- 
demn the sentimentality of some of the 
cheaper cards, which are unworthy of this 
famous house. 





Some notices of Books for Children will be 
found on p. 552 of our “‘ List of New Books,” but 
many more have been crowded out from the 
present issue. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library Association. 
—_—>—_ 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few words of 
explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal System, which 
starts with a series of ten main classes, that are divided into ten sub- 
divisions, and these again into ten subsections, and so on to any extent of 
minute classification. This system has secured general recognition in 
English-speaking countries, and is by far the most popular among librarians. 

This List does not, as a rule, attempt to proceed beyond the main classes 
or their most general subdivisions. A more minute classification will be 
used when the various items are combined into a volume, forming a guide 
to the contents and relative value of the publications for the year. At the 
game time, subclasses are indicated, for the benefit of librarians and others 
familiar with the system, by the class-numbers given at the end of each 
entry. The first numeral in these represents the main class; the second 
one of the subdivisions, and so on. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association have 
marked with asterisks those works in the List which they consider most 
suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities. 





GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, ENCYCLOPA:DIAS, MAGAZINES, &c. 


*The Athenzeum Subject Index to Periodicals, 1915; issued at the 
request of the Council of the Library Association : vo]. 1, 1915. 
Atheneum Office, 1916. 124 by 104 in. 365 pp. list of periodicals, 
index, 42/ n. 019 

This volume is the outcome of a resolution passed at the Bourne- 
mouth meeting of ‘*e Library Association in 1913, at which a paper 
was read by Mr. ':. W. Lyster, advocating the resumption of an 

Index to Periodicals on the lines of Poole and his continuators. 

The Committee opened negotiations in several quarters without 

effect, but the proprietors of The Atheenum, in view of the value of 

the proposed Index to ali engaged in research work, offered their 
co-operation. A start was made in July, 1915, by the publication of 

a series of specimen Class Lists; and between October, 1915, and 

April, 1916, eleven Lists were issued in separate form. The present 

volume consolidates these Class Lists into one alphabet, with the 

addition of over 2,000 entries, the final totals being as follows: 
periodicals indexed, 420 ; articles, 13,374 ; subject headings, 7,054 ; 
and author references, 7,280. A list of English, American, and other 
periodicals precedes the Subject Index ; and in the Index of Authors 
the names are followed by the headings under which the writers’ 

papers are recorded. See review on p. 532. 

*Boyd (Clarence Eugene). Pusiic LIsRARIES AND LITERARY CULTURE 
IN ANCIENT Rome. Chicago, University of Chicago Press 
(Cambridge, University Press), 1915. 9 in. 84 pp. bibliog. 
index, 4/ n. 027 

Prof. Boyd gives the inscriptions and other historical material 
available for identifying the public libraries in ancient Rome, which 
were projected by Julius Cesar, and established (three) by Augustus 
and (twenty-five or twenty-six) by his successors. Only nine can be 
identified by name, and only seven in location. The system of 
working and administration is described, the objects, and the effects 


on literary culture. 
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The Adult School Lesson Handbook, 1917 ; compiled for the Council 
of the National Adult School Union. Headley Brothers [1916]. 
7} in. 180 pp. paper, 6d. n.; cloth, 1/ n. 268 

A series of ethical and religious lessons, with Bible and literary 
references, notes on allied subjects, questions, and suggested hymns. 

The text is preceded by a summary of the scheme of study for 1917. 

Baptism. A Catt To BarrisMAL REFORM ; by “ Archippus.’’ Allen 
& Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 126 pp., 3/6 n. 265.1 

The author discusses the mystical relation of the seen to the 

unseen ; goes on to explain the Catholic doctrine of baptism, with a 

survey of the various services ; and finishes with an appeal to carry 

out the order prescribed by the Church of England. 

Bevan (G. M.) and Brewin (A. E.). THE STEPs or a DIscIPLe : being 
a simple course of teaching on the Gospels, designed primarily 
for those who hope to work for the Church at home or abroad. 
S.P.C.K., 1916. 8 in. 78 pp., 1/ n. 226.1 

This course of instruction is intended for those who have had very 
limited opportunities for study of the Bible ; and, so that the beginner 
should not be confused by too great a range of reading, the volume is 
concerned with the four Gospels only. The student is advised to use 
the Revised Version, with the Revisers’ references. 

Burroughs (E..A.). THE VALLEY oF DECISION : a plea for wholeness 
in thought and life. Longmans, 1916. 8 in. 411 pp. synopsis, 

261.3 


5/n. 
’ Mr. Burroughs pleads for the application of a sound philosophy to 
life in the present crisis, and the only adequate philosophy he can 
find is that of Christ and the Church—Via crucis, via pacis. 





*Carpenter (Joseph Estlin). PHases or Earty CHRISTIANITY ; 
six lectures (American Lectures on the History of Religions). 
Putnam’s, 1916. 84 in. 465 pp. index, $2 n. 270.1 

These lectures, which were delivered before the Lowell Institute 
and other bodies, under the auspices of the American Committee 

for Lectures on the History of Religions, deal with the period 100— 

250 a.D. The subjects of which the discourses treat are Christianity 

as personal salvation, the person and work of the Saviour, the 

Church as the sphere of salvation, the sacraments as the means of 

salvation, salvation by gnosis, and Christianity at the parting of 

the ways. The author says: “‘ At the opening of the third century 

Christianity stands at the parting of the ways. Not yet is it con- 

verted into a closely knit dogmatic system or a rigid scheme of 

ecclesiastical rule.” The historic standpoint is maintained through- 
out the lectures, and polemics are excluded. 


The Church of England: a practical survey. Simpkin & Marshall 
[1916]. 7} in. 53 pp. paper, 7d. n. 283 
This book is stated to be the outcome of some thought “as to 
how Christianity may become more of a living force,” but on the 
opening page we are told that the recent records of “‘ the Noncon- 
formist Regiments’”’ “ have been stained by a grievous act against 
their comrades.” To start with so provocative a statement does 
not strike us as quite the most hopeful way of bringing about a 
better feeling. 


Compton (J. E.). TRUE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE WaR. Allenson 
[1916]. 7 in. 82 pp., 1/ n. 244 
Stories and illustrations, chosen with the idea of enabling preachers, 
speakers, and others to use in the service of their fellow-men some of 
the incidents that have occurred during the war. Each incident is 
stated to be true. 


Cunningham (William). British CITIZENS AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITY 
to Gop: six sermons in preparation for the National Mission, 
1916, preached in Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. S.P.C.K., 1916. 
64 in. 46 pp., 6d. 252.6 

Archdeacon Cunningham endeavours in these sermons to remind 
citizens of the necessity of a sense of duty, and to point out where, 
in his opinion, we have all been apt to fail. 


Dale (William). THe Furure oF THE FALLEN. Elliot Stock, 1916. 
7} in. 24 pp. paper, 6d. n. 237 
One of the most obscure of eschatological problems is that with 
which Mr. Dale has ventured to deal in this pamphlet of twenty-four 
pages ; but he has not succeeded, we think, in writing anything new 
on the subject. 


An Englishman’s Farewell to his Church. 
6 in. 76 pp. paper, 1/ n. 

This is an apologia as well as a valediction. The author gives his 
reasons for rejecting the dogmas of the Church, and argues that only 
two things are necessary for eternal life—love of God, and love of our 
fellow-men. He goes on to declare that one who has perceived that 
“* on these two commandments hang all the Law and all the prophets” 
will trouble about nothing else. The somewhat Tolstoyan outlook 
of this writer, who has a trenchant pen, leads him finally to say to the 
Church : “ We no longer believe that you have anything to give us.” 


Mills & Boon [1916]. 
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Gregory of Nyssa. Tue Lire or St. Macrina; ed. by the Rev. 
William Kemp Lowther Clarke (Early Church Classics). 
S.P.C.K., 1916. 7 in. 79 pp., 1/n 281.4 


This biographical sketch of St. Macrina, by her brother St. Gregory, 
Bishop of Nyssa, who was brother also to St. Basil, Bishop and 
Metropolitan of Czsarea, is preceded by a short account of Gregory 
himself. The sources of information relating to that period of 
Church history are not numerous : paucity of detail is therefore to be 
expected. 

Gwynne (Walker), ed. SrvEN HuNDRED SrorIEs anD ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF CHRISTIAN DocTRINE. S.P.C.K., 1916. 84 in. 419 pp. 
index, 5/ n. 244 

A much enlarged edition of the editor’s ‘ Five Hundred Stories and 
Illustrations,’ published in 1897. The book is stated to be the result 
of more than thirty years’ patient collection and search. 


Hodgkin (Henry T.). Frimenps BEyonp Seras. Headley, 1916. 
73 in. 256 pp. pors. il. appendix, index, paper, 2/6; cloth, 3/6n. 
266.96 
The object of this book is to trace the history of foreign missionary 
endeavour in the Society of Friends from the days of George Fox 
until now, and to discuss the relation of Quakerism to the missionary 
movement; but the author has felt himself obliged to omit a great 
deal of material. 


Hollis (Gertrude). Praises wITH UNDERSTANDING: a book about 
the Psalms. S.P.C.K., 1916. 7} in. 96 pp., 1/6 n. 264.038 
The author deals with the Psalter, the inscriptions and authors of 
the Psalms, their place in Jewish and Christian worship, the natural 
history of the Psalms, and the like. 
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Irenzeus of Lugdunum. THE TREATISE oF IRENZUS oF LUGDUNUM 
AGAINST THE HERESIES : a translation of the principal passages, 
with notes and arguments, by Francis Ryan Montgomery 
Hitchcock (Early Church Classics), 2 vols. S.P.C.K., 1916. 
7 in. 146 and 151 pp. index, each vol. 2/ n. 281.3 

The translator expresses the hope that this work will serve as an 
introduction to the deeper and fuller study of the theology of 

Ireneus. A summary is given of the portions of the treatise not 

included in the present translation. 


Johnson (Frank). THe Discretes’ PRAYER. 1916. 

64 in. 67 pp., 1/ n. 226.9 

An exposition, by the editor of The Sunday School Chronicle, of 
the Lord’s Prayer. 


Robert Scott, 


Key (S. W.), ed. THe MATERIAL IN SUPPORT OF THE SPIRITUAL: 
one hundred and three similes or illustrations for use in the 
——— of sermons and addresses ; with a few contributions 

y the compiler. S.P.C.K., 1916. 7 in. 93 pp., 1/6 n. 251 

A collection of illustrations which may be useful to preachers and 

public speakers when in need of relevant similes in the course of their 
addresses. 


Leadbeater (C. W.). AN OvuTLINE or THEosopHy. Theosophical 

Publishing Society, 1915. 64 in. 99 pp. 212 

A clearly written summary of theosophical teaching, comprising 

sections treating of the Deity as the Infinite Existence, and of His 

manifestation, the Logos ; of the constitution of man ; of reincarna- 

tion and death ; and of the influence of theosophical conceptions upon 
the individual man’s view of his environment and future. 


Masterman (John Howard Bertram). Sunpay CoLuects : studies for 
the Christian Year. S.P.C.K., 1916. 8 in. 160 pp., 2/ n. 
264.036 
A series of expositions of the Sunday collects in the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


Paterson (T. Whyte). THe Wysr-Sayin’s 0’ Sotomon : the Proverbs 

rendered in Scots; with a glossary. Paisley, Gardner [1916]. 

84 in. 195 pp., 3/6 n. 223.1 

A rendering of the Proverbs into the broadest Scots may be 

interesting to some Northerners and to philologists; but mere 

Southrons like ourselves are scarcely qualified to determine whether 
it was worth while. 


Pollen (John Hungerford). THe InsTITUTION OF THE ARCHPRIEST 
BLACKWELL: a study of the transition from paternal to con- 
stitutional and local Church government among the English 
Catholics, 1595 to 1602. Longmans, 1916. 10in. 118 pp., 5/n. 
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After the death of Cardinal Allen (1594) the need for enforcing 
discipline among the Roman Catholic clergy in England led to the 
appointment of George Blackwell as archpriest (1597-8). Black- 
well was soon at loggerheads with the clergy, whose opposition was 
encouraged by the Government; and protests were addressed to 
Rome (1599 and 1600-02). Eventually the Pope decided that the 
archpriest had acted with excessive severity. This long controversy 
and its sequel are treated in detail by Father Pollen as a study 
in ecclesiastical government. No index is provided. 


Ridding (Right Rev. George). A Lrrany or REMEMBRANCE : compiled 

for retreats and quiet days for hisclergy. Allen & Unwin, 1916. 

74 in. 8 pp. paper, 3d. n. 264.1 

A litany originally composed for the use of clergy when they 

gathered at Bishop Ridding’s house on Ember Days and other 

occasions, but this edition has been adapted for use at lay meetings 
and other services. 


Rogers (Clement F.). THe Curistran’s CLAIM aBouT JESUS OF 

NazaReETH. S.P.C.K., 1916. 7 in. 57 pp., paper, 6d. 232 

The substance of this little book has been set forth as a course of 
three lectures to theological students, and on other occasions. 


Saunders (K. J.). THe Story or Buppuism. Milford, 1916. 74 in. 
167}pp. il. introd. bibliography, index, 3/6 n. 294 
The author, who is Warden of the Y.M.C.A. Students’ Hostel, 
Rangoon, considers that “ the Buddhism of to-day in all its many 
forms is almost powerless to effect either individual or social regenera- 
tion”; but he nevertheless regards the idealistic system with which 
his book deals as “ the only rival religion to Christianity which is 
really possible to the Western mind.” An appeal is made for greater 
missionary effort in Burma and elsewhere. 


Thorn (George W.). THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL AND THEIR MESSAGE 

FOR To-pay. C. H. Kelly [1916]. 74 in. 187 pp., 2/6 n. 224 

A book based upon a course of week-night addresses to people 

interestec in the Bible, but without opportunities for personal study. 

The aim is to illustrate, by a series of sketches, a good method of 

reading the books of the prophets, and the way their teaching may 
be applied to modern conditions. 








Trevelyan (William Bouverie). RetTreats ror THE Larry (Rétregt 

Manuals, 1). Wells Gardner, 1916. 5 in. 8 pp. paper, ld. 269 

A booklet urging the usefulness of retreats for the strengthening 
of the religious life. 


Walpole (Right Rev. George Henry Somerset). 


WITNESs : the work 
of disciples and friends. Robert Scott, 1916. 


74 in. 125 pp., 2/n, 
269 


A continuation of the Bishop of Edinburgh’s previous work, 
‘This Time and its Interpretation.’ The need of the hour, the 
Bishop thinks, is to make disciples, ‘‘ for only through disciples can 
we hope for friends, and only through friends for that strong, clear, 
united witness that will change a nation’s ideals or restore them.” 


Weston (C. E.). Our Britis Cuurca : sketches of Church history, 
showing the national character of the Church of England. 
Robert Scott, 1916. 74 in. 105 pp. notes, 2/ n. 1¢ 283 

A short history of the Church of England from the Council of 

Ariminum in 359 to the present day. The author endeavours to 

prove that this Church is of an entirely national character, and owes 

little to Continental influence. He discusses the work of the Friars, 

John Wyclif, the Lollards, and such men as Erasmus, Colet, and 

More. The word “ British” in the title is somewhat misleading. 

* Arminium”’ (p. 2) should be Ariminum, the modern Rimini. _ 


What is Catholicity ? Articles and letters from ‘ The Church Times’ 
and ‘ The Tablet’ on the Criterion of Catholicity ; compiled by 
“'W. W.” Chatto & Windus, 1916. 74 in. 52 pp. appendix, 
paper, 1/ n. 262.8 

Letters, from writers of opposite views, dealing with the questions: 

“Of what does Catholicity consist ?”’ and “‘ What is the test or 

criterion of an individual or a Church being Catholic ?”” The com- 

piler believes that many will be glad of an opportunity of reading 
what is to be said on both sides. 


Wills (R. M.). THE Sacririce or PRAYER ; preface by the Rev. D. 

Jenks. Llliot Stock, 1916. 74 in. 221 pp., 2/6 n. 264.1 

A volume of contemplation, intercession, and prayer, arranged for 
the Church’s seasons. 


Winstanley (Edward William). THe Divine In Human Lire: 

lectures on the doctrine of the Incarnation. S.P.C.K., 1916. 

7} in. 93 pp., 1/6 n. 252.4 

Lectures to members of the Society of Women Workers in the 

Diocese of Lichfield, delivered at St. Michael’s Home, Wolver- 
hampton. 


Wood-Samuel (Richard), Farr in Practice ; with foreword by the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. Robert Scott, 1916. 74 in. 46 pp. 
1/n 234.2 


An endeavour is made by the author to indicate faith in its practical 
applications to life and conduct; and it is claimed that the exercise 
of faith, rather than the mere possession of the faculty, brings blessing 
and peace to the possessor. 
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Brockington (W. A.). Exements or Minitary Epvucation. Long- 

mans, 1916. 63 in. 379 pp. figs. 10 plates, appendixes, index, 

4/6 n. 355.4 

A handbook primarily for use in public and other secondary schools 

which have O.T.C. and cadet contingents officered by schoolmasters. 

Some of the sections may prove of interest to Volunteer officers, 

Scout officers, and others. Such subjects as discipline, drill, the use 

of the rifle, map-reading and map-making, and minor tactics, are 

dealt with fully ; and the main principles of elementary training laid 
down in official manuals receive detailed treatment. 


Dickinson (G. Lowes). Economic WAR AFTER THE War. Union of 
Democratic Control, 1916. 84 in. 20 pp. appendix, paper, 2d. 330 
The titles of the three main sections of this pamphlet are ‘ War 
after the War,’ ‘The Nature of International Trade, and ‘An 
Alternative Policy. The appendix contains the recommendations of 
the Economic Conference ot the Allies held at Paris, June 14-17, 
1916. 


The Empire and the Future: a series of Imperial Studies Lectures 
delivered in the University of London, King’s College. 
Macmillan, 1916. 74 in. 125 pp., 2/ n. 321.03 

With the exception of an article by Dr. M. E. Sadler, an intro- 
duction by Mr. A. D. Steel-Maitland, and the prefatory note by 

Dr. A. P. Newton, the contents of this book appear almost in the 

form in which they were delivered as lectures, during the Autumn 

Term of 1915, at King’s College. Rapid changes in the educational 

world during the past year have led Dr. Sadler to contribute a 

specially written article, instead of the lecture he delivered in 1915. 

The subjects of the papers are the Universities and the war (Dr. 

Sadler), Empire and democracy (Sir Charles Lucas), the people and 

the duties ot Empire (the Master of Balliol),‘Imperial administration 

(Dr. H. A. L. Fisher), Commonwealth and Empire (Mr. P. H. Kerr), 

and the duty of the Empire to the world (Dr. G. R. Parkin) 
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*Forsyth-Major (0. A.). ELEMENTS oF Tactics: the substance of a  Rosendal (H.). 


series of lectures delivered before officers of the 7th Reserve 


Infantry Brigade. Gale & Polden [1916]. 8} in. 126 pp. 
18 maps and diags., 4/ n. 355.42 


A short study of the principal points of tactics as they are deduced 
from authoritative sources. The chapters deal with organization ; 
characteristics of the various arms; strategical considerations ; 
information, orders, and intercommunication ; protection ; the battle, 
and night operations; trench war, and modern entrenchments ; 
offensive organization ; and defensive organization. The maps are 
clear. There is no index. 


Gomme (Sir Laurence and Alice Bertha, Lady). British Fotk-Lore, 
Fork-Soncs, anp SIncInc Games (National Home-Reading 
Union Pamphlets :; Literature Series, No. 4). The Union, 12 York 
Buildings, W.C. [1916]. 8} in. 31 pp. bibliography, paper, 1 / 
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A useful guide to the literature of folk-lore. The pamphlet 
contains accounts of boys’ and girls’ games, the investigation of 
which leads to several distinct departments of research. The subject 
of folk-lore is strongly recommended for home reading and home 
study. 

Gray (Herbert Branston) and Turner (Samuel). EcLipse oR EMPIRE ? 
Nisbet [1916]. 74 in. 326 pp. front. glossary, index to glossary, 
boards, 2/ n.; cloth, 3/6 n. 338 

The authors’ object is to show that Great Britain ought to en- 
deavour to gain the industrial supremacy of the world after the war. 
See the review on p. 529. 


*Grunzel (Josef). Economic PrRoTECTIONISM; ed. by Eugen von 
Philippovich (Carnegie Endowment for International Peace : 
Division of Economics and History). Clarendon Press, 1916. 
10 in. 371 pp. index, general appendix, 8/6 n. 337.3 

This work deals with the genesis, directions, and effects of economic 

“ protectionism.” 


*Kirkaldy (Adam W.), ed. Lasour, FINANCE, AND THE WaR: being 
the results of inquiries, arranged by the Section of Economic 
Science and Statistics of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, during the years 1915 and 1916. Published by 
authority of the Council. Pztman [1916]. 84 in. 351 pp. index, 
boards, 3/6 n. 330.4 

This volume is the result of co-operative effort. Prof. Kirkaldy 
contributes ‘Some Thoughts on Reconstruction after the War,’ as 
well as the preface. There are chapters on ‘ Industrial Unrest,’ 

‘The Replacement of Men by Women in Industry,’ ‘The Effects of 

the War on Credit, Currency, and Finance,’ and on ‘ Land Settle- 

ment.’ The last-named is by Mr. Christopher Turnor. 


Lewin (Evans). THE GERMAN RoaD TO THE East: an account of the 
‘*Drang nach Osten” and of Teutonic aims in the Near and 
Middle East. Heinemann [1916]. 84 in. 340 pp. bibliog. index, 
7/6 n. 325.43 

A work by the Librarian to the Royal Colonial Institute, dealing 
with the German thrust to the East, and with the growth of Teutonic 
influence in the Near and Middle Orient. 


The Making of a Gunner; by F. O. O. Eveleigh Nash, 1916. 7} in. 
218 pp., 3/6 n. 358 
This volume, by an Artillery officer, is supplementary to the 
author’s previous book, ‘ With the Guns,’ and follows the professional 
life of a gunner from his training as a recruit, and the routine at the 
depot, to the development of a battery into a full-grown unit of 
the British Expeditionary Force. The style is non-technical, and the 
volume is of a kind to be read with interest alike by civilians and 
soldiers. 
Muir (Ramsay). NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM: the cul- 
mination of modern history. Constable, 1916. 74 in. 229 pp., 
4/6 n. 323.1 
The author’s object is to trace in broad outline the development 
of two of the most powerful factors in modern history, namely, the 
nationalist and internationalist movements. As originally written, 
the book dealt also with the growth of self-government in Europe 
and the expansion of the dominion or influence of the European 
peoples over the world. The essays upon these themes are omitted 
because they would have made the book too bulky. They may 
appear in a subsequent volume. 


Naval War College. INTERNATIONAL Law Topics: documents on 
neutrality and war, with notes, 1915. Washington, 1916. 

94 in. 122 pp. index. 341 
The volume contains copies of neutrality proclamations of the 
United States. Other official documents, including the Declaration 


of London, 1909, are appended. 


Poynter (Ambrose). THe Cominc WAR. 74 in. 

190 pp. index, 3/6 n. 323.4 

The author deals with the problems of life and industrial conditions 
after the present war. See the review on p. 526. 


Murray, 1916. 





THE PROBLEM OF DANISH SLESVIG : a question for the 
British Empire; trans. by Rev. A. Troensegaard-Hansen. 
Milford, 1916. 9 in. 40 pp. map, 8d. n. 327.489 

A pamphlet summarizing the main facts relating to the old agitation 
for the separation of Slesvig and Holstein from Denmark ; to the war 
of 1864, ending in the cession of both duchies to Prussia ; and to the 
methods of Germanization since adopted. The question is asked, in 
conclusion, ‘‘ What will become of Slesvig after the war ?”’ 


Sadoleto (Cardinal Jacopo). 

*Sadoleto on Education: a translation of the ‘De Pueris Recte 
Instituendis’ ; with notes and introduction; ed. by E. T. 
Campagnac and K. Forbes. Milford, 1916. 9} in. 189 pp. 
introduction, analysis, notes, 7/6 n. 371.4 

Cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto (1477-1547), Bishop of Carpentras, was 
signally qualified,by scholarship, piety, sincerity, gentleness of dis- 
position, and practical acquaintance with educational methods, to 
write a treatise on the training of the young. His ardent ambition 
was to reconcile Christian ideals with Hellenic culture, and to build 
up a scheme of education in which intellectual and physical training 
should balance and enhance the value of moral and religious dis- 
cipline. Messrs. Campagnac and Forbes have furnished educa- 
tionists with a good translation of Sadoleto’s admirable treatise, 
preceded by an analysis of the work, and accompanied by numerous 
foot-notes, 


*Underhay (F. G.). Income Tax: a summary of the law of income 
tax, super-tax, and excess profits duty, under the Finance 
Acts, 1915 and 1916. New edition. Ward & Lock, 1916. 
74 in. 272 pp., index, 2/ n. 336.24 

The author’s object is to enable a person, who has set down his 
income from its various sources and arrived at its total, to ascertain 
at what rate or different rates he has to pay income tax, and whether 
he is entitled to any relief, and, if so, to what extent. The book will 
be handy for reference. 


Wood (Walter), ed. Survivors’ TALES oF Famous Crimes. Cassell 
[1916]. 84 in. 366 pp. il., 6/ n. 343.1 
Narratives of nineteen notorious crimes, by persons who were 
associated with some of the incidents. The Ardlamont mystery, and 
the Lamson, Penge, and Palmer cases, are among the matters with 
which the book deals. 


400 PHILOLOGY. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology ; ed. by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard University ; vol. 27. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press (Milford), 1916. 9 in. 176 pp. 
general index, index of important citations, 6/6n. 470—480 

The longest paper in this volume is Mr. A. E. Phoutrides’s study 

of ‘The Chorus of Euripides,’ which fills 94 pp., and is mainly a 

defence of the poet’s treatment of his chorus. It is contended that 

Euripides imparted greater realism and a deeper significance to the 

chorus than some critics have been ready to admit. Mr. R. K. 

Hack’s study of * The Doctrine of Literary Forms’ reviews the history 

of the criticism of the ‘ Ars Poetica’ of Horace, discusses the critical 

method which has commonly been followed, and advocates a change 
in critical procedure. A warning is given against the assumption 
that literary truth is identical with scientific truth. It is impossible 
to separate from great literary achievements the borrowed element, 
and then to appraise the personal element. ‘“‘ A work of science 
can be translated ; a work of literature cannot. It can only be 
transformed.” Mr. C. P. Parker contributes a short paper on * The 
Historical Socrates in the Light of Prof. Burnet’s Hypothesis.’ 


Luker (Benjamin F.). THe USE OF THE INFINITIVE INSTEAD OF A 
Finir—E VERB IN FRENCH (Columbia University Studies in 
Romance Philology and Literature). New York, Columbia 
University Press (Milford), 1916. 7} in. 114 pp. appendix, 
bibliog., 5/6 n. 445.8 

This dissertation has been written in support of the contention 
that the use of the infinitive instead of an imperative, in a negative 
sentence, in Old French; the similar usage in modern French (in 
such phrases as voir page cing) ; the Old French construction or du 
bien faire ; and the historical infinitive, are due to the ellipsis of some 
verb, such as vouloir, falloir, penser, or the like. The author disputes 

Darmesteter’s conclusion that the French infinitive of narration is 

derived from the Latin historical infinitive. The book includes a 

good bibliography, but there is no index. 


Nesfield (J. C.). How To SumMARIZzE, EXPAND, OR RECAST : extracts 
in prose and verse. Macmillan, 1916. 7 in. 132 pp., 2/ 428.2 
The first part of this useful little handbook contains numerous 
examples in prose for practice in précis-writing, expanding, moderniz- 
ing, and synthesizing, together with questions set at the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local and other examinations. The second part relates 
to extracts in verse. 
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Readman (Basil). Aipe-Mf@morrkeE oF Everypay FRENCH Worps 
AND Purases. Blackie, 1916. 84 in. 79 pp., 3/ n. 448.2 
The author’s object is to provide a permanent French notebook 
for boys at school. Blank pages are left for words met with in the 
course of school reading, and sixty ruled pages are bound up in the 
volume, which can thus be utilized as a copy-book as well as an 
aide-mémoire. The words and phrases have been judiciously chosen. 


*Walters (C. Flamstead), Conway (Robert Seymour), and Daniel 
(Constance I.). Derieama: a first Greek book. Murray, 1916. 
74 in. 431 pp. il. map, vocabularies, indexes, 3/6 488 
The chief objects of this First Greek Book are: (1) To bring the 
pupil as soon as possible to the stage of reading Greek authors ; 
(2) To present the most important uses in syntax side by side with 
the most important parts of accidence ; (3) To use the chief results of 
recent inquiry in historical grammar, so as to simplify and enliven 
the harder forms of accidence and rules of syntax by indicating 
briefly how they developed. The authors wish to make possible 
rather more rapid progress in Greek than custom has hitherto 
allowed. After some of the earlier exercises questions are added in 
Greek, to suggest the form in which conversation-lessons in Greek 
may be framed. It is thought that a case has been made out for 
the use of conversation in Greek and Latin as a regular part of school- 
work. For this reason, among others, the directions for Greek 
pronunciation have been made as definite and practical as possible. 
The book contains a serviceable table of verbs, good vocabularies, 
and an index of proper names, besides a general index. 


500 NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Canada. RePorT OF THE METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE OF CANADA, 
for the year ended December 31, 1913 (Department of Marine 
and Fisheries) : Central Office, Toronto ; R. F. Stupart, Director. 
Ottawa, J. de L. Taché, 1916. 114in. 620 pp. 4 pl. paper. 551.5 

Contains meteorological summaries, weather reports, and the like, 
from the different provinces of the Dominion. 

*Fitch (W. H.) and Smith (W.G.). I~LusTRATIONS oF THE BRITISH 
Fora : a series of wood engravings, with dissections, of British 
plants ; forming an illustrated companion to Bentham’s ‘ Hand- 
book of the British Flora’ and other Floras ; 4th revised edition. 
Reeve, 1916. 7} in. 354 pp. 1,315 figs. index, 9/ n. 581.4 

Some new features have been introduced into the present edition 
of this work. Instead of the bare list of Natural Orders given in 
previous editions, the more extended ‘Arrangement of Natural 
Orders,’ with some of their distinguishing characters, is reproduced 
from Bentham’s ‘ Handbook.’ Preceding this are descriptions of the 
main divisions of classification. In the body of the work the 
scientific names, as adopted in the latest edition of the ‘ Handbook,’ 
are placed first in larger type, and many synonyms are added 
in small type. English names also are included, in italics, and the 
colours of the flowers are indicated, excepting where they are white 
or nearly white. Although the illustrations are on a small scale, 
they are very clear. 

*Jones (F. Wood). ArporEaAL Man. Arnold, 1916. 
79 figs. bibliography, index, 8/6 n. 

The subject dealt with in this book formed the material for lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England during 1915 
and 1916. Dr. Wood Jones has endeavoured, for the most part, to 
derive the majority of the peculiar features of man and of his kindred 
“from adaptations and advantages gained during an arboreal 
apprenticeship.” He dissents from the very prevalent view that 
Homo sapiens was the result of “‘ the turning of an ordinary quad- 
ruped a quarter of a circle into the vertical plane ’’ (Robert Munro). 


*Russell (E. S.). Form anp Function: a contribution to the history 
of animal morphology. Murray, 1916. 9 in. 383 pp. 15 il. 
index, 10/6 n. 591.4 

The author has aimed, not at writing a detailed history of animal 

morphology, but at directing attention to the existence of diverse 
typical attitudes to the probiems of form ; and an endeavour is made 
to trace the interplay of the theories that have arisen out of them. 
Three main currents of morphological thought are distinguished by 
the author : the functional or synthetic, the formal or transcendental, 
and the disintegrative or materialistic. The typical representative 
of the second habit of thought is Geoffroy St. Hilaire. The main 
object of the book is the demonstration of the “ essential continuity 
of animal morphology from the days of Aristotle down to our own 
time.” 

Wollaston (Tullie C.). Our Warttes; with preface by Will J. 
Sowden. Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian Book Publishing Co. 
[1916]. 84 in. 76 pp. col. plates, index of names, 5/n. 581.994 

The author writes popularly, but with fullness of information, 
upon the species of acacia known in Australia as wattles ; and the 
book is illustrated with twelve good examples of colour-work. The 

South Australian Golden Wattle, Acacia pycnantha, was selected 

by the Australian Wattle Day League as the Commonwealth’s 

national emblem. This is the first species of acacia described in the 
volume. 


9 in. 230 pp. 
573.2 





——, 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Ealand (C. A.). Insect ENEMIES: enumerating the life-historieg 
and destructive habits of a number of important British 
injurious insects, together with descriptions enabling them to 
be recognized, and methods by means of which they may be held 
in check. Grant Richards, 1916. 7} in. 234 pp. 53 il. appendix, 
bibliog. index, 6/ n. 632 

An account of the insect pests of the house, garden, orchard, 
forest, and farm, clearly and popularly written, copiously illustrated, 
and indicating how these enemies of mankind can be combated. 


Earnshaw-Cooper (Sir William). THe Lanp Inpustry (British 
Industries after the War, 1). Central Committee for National 
Patriotic Organizations [1916]. 74 in. 52 pp. pamphlet, 3d. post 
free. 630.4 

Sir W. Earnshaw-Cooper first deals with the reports and recom. 
mendations of Royal Commissions, and then offers certain suggestions 
which he considers may serve as a possible basis for a national scheme 
of agricultural reform. 


Guest (Hon. Mrs. Lionel). THe Lirrte Cow anp Mik Book. 

Central Committee for National Patriotic Organizations {1916}, 

7} in. 24 pp. pamphlet, 24d. post free. 63? 

A series of extracts from the author’s ‘Cow and Milk Book,’ 

conveying useful information concerning the management of cattle, 
the care of milk, preparation of cream, and the like. 


The Home of To-day; by a woman who keeps one. Chatto & 

Windus [1916]. 74 in. 431 pp., 5/ n. 647 

A book dealing not so much with actual details of cleaning, 

cooking, &c., though these are mentioned, as with the organization 

and forethought necessary to make a comfortable and well-ordered 
home. 


The Institute of Chartered Accountants in England and Wales. List 
oF MemBeErs, 1916: Royal Charter and By-Laws. Gee & Co., 
1916. 74 in. 959 pp. index, 2 / 657.6 


Contains the charter, by-laws, lists of members (alphabetical and 
topographical), and a general index. 


Jones (Emest) and Griffith (J. Jones), CHEMISTRY FOR RURAL 
Scuoots. Blackie, 1916. 7 in. 184 pp. il. appendix, map, 
2/6 n. 631 
The authors’ aim has been to produce an introduction to agricul- 
tural chemistry, not too specialized for use as a foundation for the 
study of pure chemistry. The book deals with the usual topics, and, 
for the benefit of agricultural students, some elementary facts are 
presented concerning fermentation, proteins, animal nutrition, and 
the components of soils. Thirty figures, descriptions of 140 simple 
experiments, and numerous exercises are included in the book, which 
is furnished with a geological map of the United Kingdom. An 
index is lacking ; and in the first half of the equation near the top 
of p. 98 “‘ Fe”’ should be Fe S. 


The Mechanism of the Rifle at a Glance (Short rifle magazine Lee- 

Enfield, Mark III.). Gale & Polden, 1916. 64 in. il., 6d. n. 

623.44231 

A description, iJlustrated by clear figures in colour, of the con- 
struction and working of this rifle. 


Moullin (C. Mansell). THE Brotocy or Tumours. Lewis, 1916. 
84 in. 55 pp., 2/6 n. 616.992 
The author deals with the subject more thoroughly than in the 
Bradshaw Lecture before the Royal College of Surgeons in 1912. 
Some of his conclusions differ from current views, and will, he 
anticipates, be adversely criticized. 


Scharlieb (Mary). THe Hore or THE FuTURE: the management of 

children in health and disease. Chapman & Hall, 1916. 7} in. 

271 pp. appendix, index, 6/ n. ; _. 649.1 

A work of importance and practical value, dealing with every 

phase of the life of the child, and giving many useful suggestions 
to mothers. 


Turner (Charles C.). ArRcRAFT OF To-Day : a popular account of the 
conquest of the air ; with 62 illustrations and diagrams. Seeley 

é& Service, 1917. 8 in. 315 pp. il. appendix, index, 5/n. 629.13 
This is a welcome and useful book. Beginning with a résumé of 
ancient allusions to flying, and some of the earlier experiments and 
projects, the author follows with chapters on the balloon ; the first 
airships and aeroplanes; the aerial ocean, and navigation of the 
air ; the principles of mechanical flight ; the sensations experienced 
during ballooning and flying; learning to fly; the first years of 
flying ; modern airship theory ; the first use of aircraft in war ; the 
developments of aerial fighting during the present war ; and flying 
developments to come. Mr. Turner is of opinion that the first line 


of offence and defence of all countries, insular or continental, will 
in the future be the aerial arm. A peaceful use for aircraft may be 
found in the exploration of unknown regions of the earth, such as 
parts of Arabia, Tibet, the Himalayas, New Guinea, Africa, and 
South America. 
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700 FINE ARTS. 


Bateman (H. M.). Bur iesquEs ; with an introductory note by A. E. 
Johnson. Duckworth{1916]. 10by 7}in. 71 pp.il.,2/6n. 741 
Mr. Bateman is undoubtedly amusing, but we prefer him in smaller 
doses at a time and larger spaces. His exuberant fantasies crowded 
here together, almost as in a kinematograph, are somewhat tiring 
to the eye; and the simpler drawings, such as ‘ Maestros’ and 
‘Hotel Hogs,’ are more effective, and show off his gift of character- 
ization. 


Bosanko (W.). CoLLEcTING Op LustrRE WarRE (The Collectors’ 

Pocket Series). Heinemann [1916]. 7 in. 112 pp. il. index, 

2/6 n. 738 

A small handbook containing a good deal of information likely to 

be useful to the collector of old English lustre ware. The different 

kinds of pottery coming under this heading are carefully noted, the 

technical processes are described, and reference is made to existing 
examples. There is a large number of excellent illustrations. 


12 Occupations : French text with 12 designs 

by the author and an English translation. Elkin Mathews, 1916. 

74 in. 32 pp. il. paper, 1/6 n. 741 

A suspicion of cynicism lurks in the text of this little book, and in 

the accompanying grimly humorous black-and-white drawings, 
which, if grotesque, are not without power. 


*Gower (H. D.), Jast (L. Stanley), and Topley (W. W.). THe CAMERA 
AS HisToRIAN: a handbook to photographie record work, for 
those who use a camera, and for survey or record societies. 
Sampson Low, 1916. 8 in. 274 pp. il. por. index, 6/ n. 770 

This book, which is dedicated to the late Sir J. Benjamin Stone, 
relates to “‘ the recording, by the camera, of any aspect or department 
of nature or man’s handiwork.’ The authors give much practical 
information concerning numerous applications of photography, and 
the volume is copiously illustrated. 


Bosschére (Jean de). 


The Hun Hunters: cautionary tales from the trenches. Grant 
Richards, 1916. 114 by 9 in. 46 pp. il., 2/6 n. 741 
‘The Hun Hunters,” both for verse and illustrations, follows in the 
footsteps of Mr. Belloc and Lord Basil Blackwood. The author has 
achieved a good deal of the solemn irony in which Mr. Belloc is so 
successful. 


Bits of Sergeant Tombs were seen 
Falling like rain at Walham Green, 


and 
He kissed her once, he kissed her twice 
(Alas! Lord Kitchener’s advice !) 


are good instances. But the poems are too long, and there are too 
few of them: the book is finished, so to speak, before it is begun. 


Ravina (A. E.). THe Romance OF A RAPHAEL: @ study of the 
portraits of Vittoria Colonna. Grafton [1916]. 84 in. 64 pp. 
il., 5/ n. 759.5 
This booklet has been written to prove that a certain picture» 
discovered lately among a pile of lumber in a house in Kent, was 
painted by Raphael, and, further, that it is a portrait of the 
celebrated Vittoria Colonna. The author is at great pains to show 
that this lady was secretly loved by Baldassare Castiglione, an 
intimate friend of Raphael, and adduces various pieces of evidence in 
support of his conclusions. 


Stampa ‘(G. L.). 
ductory note by A. E. Johnson. 
48 pp. il., 2/6 n. 

Mr. Stampa’s ‘ Ragamuffins’— one or two of whom we have 
already met in the illustrated press—are captivating, not to say 
instructive, as to the ways and the wit of their kind. ‘In the Public 
Eye’ and the final drawing dealing with the ambulance and the 
“lidy wot pinched our doormat ”’ are really illuminating. The little 
sketches scattered about the pages are no less amusing and realistic 
than those definitely associated with the text. 


790 AMUSEMENTS, GAMES, SPORTS. 


Bakshy (Alexander). THe Pars or THE MopERN RussIAN STAGE; 
and other essays; with 12 pholeo illustrations. Palmer «& 
Hayward [1916]. 8} in. 243 pp. index, 7/6 n. 792 

In these essays the author is largely concerned with the problem 
of representational versus presentational stage performances. Should 
illusion be carried to its furthest limits ? Should the play be repre- 
sented,ias at the Moscow Art Theatre, as “an independent entity 
existing side by side with”’’ the observing audience ? Or should it 
be presented through the medium of the stage ? Other matters dealt 
with are the advantages and disadvantages of ensemble-acting, and 
long-run plays. The concluding essay treats of ‘ The Kinematograph 
as Art.’ 


RAGAMUFFINS : sixty-five drawings ; with an intro- 
Duckworth [1916]. 10 by 7} in. 
741 


800 LITERATURE. 


*Boyajian (Zabelle C.). ARMENIAN LEGENDS AND Poems; illustrated 
and compiled by Zabelle C. Boyajian ; with an introduction by 
Viscount Bryce; and a contribution on ‘ Armenia: its Epics, 
Foik-Songs, and Medieval Poetry, by Aram Raffi. Dent 
[1916]. 123 by 10} in. 196 pp. il. chronol. index to authors, 
21/ n. 891.54 

This admirable collection of songs and legends should do much to 
create interest in Armenia, “a garden once luxuriantly fair,” and 
now “ choked with thorn and tare.’”” The nature folk- songs, such 
as ‘The Partridge,’ ‘The Fox,’ and ‘The Hawk and Dove,’ are 
particularly charming and suggestive of the life of the people ; 

while the stories by Moses of Khorene recall the past greatness of a 

land which, we sincerely hope, is nearing the end of her troubles. 

Mr. Aram Raffi’s description of the epics, folk-songs, and mediseval 

poetry of Armenia is of the highest value and interest; and the 

illustrations, in the “ illuminated ” style, are thoroughly appropriate. 


Brighouse (Harold). Hosson’s CHOIcE: a three-act comedy ; with 
an introduction by B. Iden Payne. Constable, 1916. 17} in. 
128 pp., 2/ n. 822.9 

A clever and amusing piece, noticed in The Atheneum for July last, 

p. 352, on its production at the Apollo Theatre. 


*Bukhsh (S. Khuda). Maxims anD REFLECTIONS ; translated from 
the Persian, Dent, 1916. 8 in. 86 pp., 3/6 n. 891.55 
Prof. Bukhsh in his foreword gives the history of these ‘Maxims 
and Reflections.’ He found in a neglected heap at a bookshop “ an 
exquisitely written Persian manuscript,” consisting of sayings or 
“‘ prose-poems,”’ with nothing but a brief autobiography to throw 
light upon their authorship. The writer was a native of Nishapur, 
belonging to a family of book-lovers, and had spent seven years in 
Europe. The maxims, which are admirably translated, contain 
reflections on life and mortality, the disenchantments of love, and 
insufficiency of joy. The general feeling is one of disappointment 
and gloom. 


Chambers (F. W.). Ever Hearp Tuts? over three hundred good 
stories. Methuen [1916]. 64 in. 127 pp., 1/ n. 827.9 
There is a strong family resemblance among such collections as 
this, which are apt to pall upon the appetite: moreover, one 
frequently encounters old acquaintances. Many of the stories in 
this volume will raise a smile, and that, no doubt, is the main 
purpose of a witty tale. 


Cicero (Marcus Tullius). Cicero oN Op AGE; translated into 
English verse by Sir Robert Allison; with introduction and 
notes. Humphreys, 1916. 8 in. 68 pp. boards,1/6n. 875.4 

A rendering of Cicero’s ‘De Senectute’ into smooth blank verse, 
which well conveys the calm dignity and sage contentment of the 
original prose. The poem is preceded by a sketch of the great 
rhetorician’s career and character. The text is amply provided 
with foot-notes. 


Coleridge (Hon. Stephen). AN EVENING IN my LIBRARY AMONG THE 
ENGuisH Poets. Lane,1916. 8in. 217 pp. index, 3/6n. 820.8 
Probably few readers who spend an evening with Mr. Coleridge in 
his library will agree with all his appreciations and criticisms of 
English poetry ; but this, of course, is inevitable. Mr. Coleridge has 
somewhat scant praise for Swinburne, Browning, and William 
Morris; little for Francis Thompson; and scarcely any for Walt 
Whitman and Mr. John Masefield. Apparently he does not care 
much for Henley, but he admires the work of Mr. William Watson, 
and regards Christina Rossetti and Elizabeth Barrett Browning as 
‘the greatest women poets that the world has seen since Sappho.” 
He thinks Miss Rossetti was the greatest writer of religious verse 
in the nineteenth century, not excepting Keble and Newman. 
Some of the verses of Lowell, Poe, William Cullen Bryant, and other 
American poets are appreciatively quoted; and an especially 
beautiful poem by Charles Henry Luders is given tm extenso. Mr. 
Coleridge’s book will be acceptable to many lovers of poetry, 
especially of Wordsworth and Tennyson. 


Crossley (Prof. Hastings). StyLe AnD CoMPOSITION : the Principles 
of Criticism in Literature (National Home-Reading Union 
Pamphlets ; Literature Series, No. 3). The Union, 12 York 
Buildings, W.C.[1916]. 8} in. 32 pp. bibliog. paper, 1 / 808 

This excellent essay should be widely read because, as the author 
truly states, ‘‘ an ever-increasing mass of bad work is being per- 
petually poured from the press,” and perhaps there has never been 

greater need than at the present time for guidance as to the im- 

portance of sincerity, good feeling, and simplicity in writing, as 

well as for the avoidance of conventionalism and banality. Taste, 
as Prof. Crossley says, is vitiated by a surfeit of “ false sentiment, 
cheap melodramatic effect, vulgarity of conception and expression, 
joined to raw and violent colouring.” Threadbare phraseology 
pervades even our hymnologies. Any counteracting influence for 





good is warmly to be welcomed. 
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Dreiser (Thoedore). Prays or THE NATURAL AND THE SUPER- 
NaTURAL. Lane, 1916. 8} in. 232 pp., 6/ n. 812.5 
Seven one-act plays, several of which, notably ‘The Girl in the 
Coffin,’ ‘Old Ragpicker,’ and ‘The Blue Sphere,’ are of undeniable 
power. With the last-named, as with some of the others, the super- 
natural is curiously interwoven. ‘In the Dark’ is unpleasantly 
realistic. It deals with a murder, and is probably intended rather 
for the study than the stage: the “ properties” include a pair of 
legs laid out on oilcloth, a washtub holding the segments of a man’s 
arm, and a round bundle containing “‘ a gory head, black-haired and 
curly, with a short black moustache.’’ A noisome ghost, “ with red 
eyes behind ’’ (useful appendages on Zeppelin nights, by the way), 
and a vacuously plaintive ‘‘ wraith,” are also prominent in this play. 
‘ Laughing Gas’ is a rather remarkable study of the effects of that 
anesthetic. 


Galsworthy (John). A SHear. Heinemann [1916]. 8 in. 308 pp., 
5/ n. 824.9 


A heterogeneous collection of reprintec’ urticles, sketches, notes, 
and letters to various journals. The suvjects dealt with include 
the treatment of animals ; social unrest ; art and the war; prisons 
and punishment; peace; the nation and training ; and numerous 
other topics. 


*Graham (Robert Bontine Cunninghame). Brovcnur Forwarp. 
Duckworth [1916]. 74 in. 216 pp. pref., 6/ 823.9 
These short sketches and stories, of places as far apart as Scotland 
and Paraguay, possess literary finish, and show great diversity. 
‘Uno dei Mille’ is a fine picture of the departure from Brazil of some 
Italian reservists for the front, and of the excitement of the crowd 
when an old Garibaldian is seen in the procession. Another sketch 
brings vividly before the reader the scene when the mortal remains 
of Keir Hardie were consigned to the flames. 


James (Henry). Pictures AND OTHER PASSAGES FROM HENRY 
JAMES; selected by Ruth Head. Chatto & Windus, 1916. 
74 in. 145 pp., 3/6 n. 813.46 
The style of Henry James, building up complex impressions by 
minute sensitive touches, is more pictorial and more epigrammatic 
than one realizes until one has his portraits and pictures separated 
and individualized in such an anthology as this. Three of the five 
chapters consist of passages describing the seasons, countries, 
places, interiors, and the like. But these, as much as the fourth, 
portraying characters, are entirely subjective—it is the mind and 
temperament of the observer that interest, not the thing described. 
The final chapter gives moralities, aphorisms, &c. The editor might 
with advantage have arranged his extracts chronologically, at least 
within the subsections. 


John (Gwen). Prays. Duckworth [1916]. 74 in. 82 pp., 5/ n. 
822.9 
Half-a-dozen short plays, generally of a sordid character. The 


action is for the most part psychological, and professes to be the 
drama of human experience. 


*Macalister (R. A. Stewart) and MacNeill (John), ed. LrasHar 
GABHALA: THE Book oF CoNQUESTS OF IRELAND ; the re- 
cension of Micheal 6 Cléirigh: part1. Dublin, Hodges & Figgis, 
1916. 84 in. 285 pp. paper, 5/ n. 891.62 

It is hoped to complete this edition of the latest recension of the 

‘Leabhar Gabhdla’ in three parts similar to that before us. The 

title-page and indexes will be issued with the last part. The source 

of the text is the MS. 23K32 in the Library of the Royal Irish 

Academy. 


Merton (John). Love Lrerrers unDER Fire. Duckworth [1916]. 
734 in. 277 pp., 5/ n. 823.9 
The analysis ot the soul of a young infantry officer, describing his 
inner thoughts and experiences during months of constant strain 
and danger. The letters are extremely introspective in character, 
but certain incidents of the war are well told in a subjective vein. 
The style is attractive and interesting. 


Middleton (George). THe Roap ToGETHER: a contemporaneous 

drama infour acts. Bell[1916]. 74in. 204 pp., 5/n. 812.5 

An intimate study of American life. Its main theme is the conflict 

between vagrant emotions and the bond which is made in marriage 

by the habit of life together. The characters emerge from their 

self-deceptions into a clearer knowledge of themselves and their 
relations to one another. 


Monkhouse (Allan). War Prays. Constable, 1916. 74 in. 96 pp. 
paper, 2/ 822.9 
Three slight plays, one of which, ‘ The Choice,’ was performed by 
Miss Horniman’s company six years ago, and later by a “‘ repertory ”’ 
company at Liverpool. The others have not yet been performed. 
‘Shamed Life’ has for its subject the indecision of the only son of a 
widow, who is brave enough to acknowledge that he has fear, and is 
torn between his love of life and the desire to do his duty. The 
mother shields her son, but secretly wants him to go. The death of 





a friend decides the problem. ‘Night Watches’ deals with two 
Red Cross patients, soldiers whose nerves have been shattered. One 
is temporarily deaf and dumb ; and the two fear one another in the 
dark night-hours. Mental relief and physical alleviation come to 
the sufferers. Some of their language, such as “I ’ad to kill them 
bloody Germans,” is nothing if not realistic, and may offend the 
ears of the susceptible. ‘The Choice’ relates to an incident in the 
South African War, where an officer had been obliged to shoot a 
junior for supposed cowardice in the face of the enemy. The officer 
subsequently becomes attached to the fiancée of the lad he had 
killed, and he tells her the terrible story. 


Miigge (Maximilian A.). Srerpian Foux-Sones, Farry TALES, AND 
Proverss. Drane [1916]. 74 in. 167 pp. introd. appendix, 
3/6 891.82 
The acquaintance of the average Briton with the little country of 
Serbia is usually very slight. It might well be increased by reading 
this collection of songs, tales, and proverbs, where we find poetry, 
romance, and a love of legendary lore, intermingled with practical 
common sense and worldly wisdom. 


Sayle (Charles). THE Aces or Man: an anthology relating to every 
year of a man’s life. Murray, 1916. 8 in. 180 pp. front. index, 
7/6 n. 808.1 
The scholarly anthologist has cast his net very wide, and brought 
in apt and beautiful pieces on the life of man from infancy to the 
second period of old age, from authors as far apart as Asclepiades and 
J. S. Mill, Cardanus and Nietzsche. A large number of his treasures 
are left in their original form ; the translated ones are from established 
renderings. 


Spottiswoode (Mrs. W. Hugh), ed. Winter’s Pie. Sphere and 
Tatler Offices, 1916. 11 in. 142 pp. il., 1/ n. 827.9 
‘Winter’s Pie’ this year has several amusing ‘“‘ war pictures.” 
The letterpress includes a good but very brief tale by Mr. Edgar 
Wallace, some skilful parodying by Mr. Keble Howard, a character. 
istic item bygMr. Barry Pain, also an amusing story by Mr. J. D. 
Symon. 
Waldstein (Abraham Solomon). 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 


HEBREW LITERATURE, 1850—1912 (Columbia University 
Oriental Studies, vol. 9). New York, Columbia University Press 
(Milford), 1916. 10 in. 127 pp. index, 5/6 n 892.4 


Mr. Waldstein writes, not as a critic or historian of literature, but 
as a student of literary development, and gives most attention to 
writers, however inferior to some of greater brilliance, who have 
ministered to this development. He adopts, in short, the methods 
identified with Taine. Hebrew literature before the middle of the 
nineteenth century is treated very briefly, since it was not till 
romanticism begot the Hebrew novel and revived Hebrew poetry 
that the modern literature can be said to have begun. 


POETRY. 


Boulton (Oscar). Porms. Kegan Paul, 1916. 7 in. 155 pp., 3/6 n. 
821.9 

The pieces in this volume range from the passage of the Douro to 
the alleged “‘Angels at Mons,” and from a tale of the Phantom Ship 
to an epitaph on Capt. Oates in the Antarctic. The verses show 
sincerity ; and some of them, such as ‘ The Colour-Sergeant’s Bride’ 
and ‘The Bitter Cry of Education,’ are quietly humorous. A few 
of the pieces possess a quality which, for lack of a better term, we 


may call “ old-fashioned.” 


Bradney (Joseph Alfred). Carmina Jocosa. Mitchell & Hughes, 
1916. 879.7 
A corrected reprint of the work entered in our September list 


(p. 431). 


Churt (J. C.). Rayramic Waves. Elkin Mathews, 1916. 64 in. 
88 pp., 1/6 and 2/6 n. 821.9 
A thread of pessimism runs through many of these pieces, “‘ for 
the writer feels the pain of the world” ; and, large-hearted in his 
sympathy with the downtrodden and the sorrowful, he is evidently 
oppressed by the gloom of the time in which we are living. But in 
* My Garden’ and some’other pieces, such as the prose poem ‘ Spring 
Morn,’ there are brighter and happier visions. 


Graham (Harry). Ruymes ror Rirer Years; illustrated by Norah 
Brassey. Mills & Boon, 1916. 10 by 7} in. 96 pp. il., 3/6 n. 
821.9 


Some few of these verses are excellent, notably ‘ The Child,’ with 
its vivid memory of meticulous and exacting ‘‘ Powers Divine,” 
eo of the curious craving for pens and ink and paper of the French, 
who 

vainly seek through life 
The uncle of the gardener’s wife. 
But as a whole the “ made-to-order’’ touch is too evident. The 
verses on ‘ Roast Beef,’ by the way, were admirably summed up in & 
stanza current (we believe) some fifty years ago or more. 
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Hall (E. Vine). THe Last LINE; and other poems. Fisher Unwin, 

1916. 7} in. 106 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 

A collection of short poems dealing for the most part with topical 

subjects, such as ‘ Lord Roberts,’ ‘ On Active Service,’ and * The Roll 

of Honour.’ Some are mediocre, but on the whole there are many 
pleasant qualities to be found in these verses. 


*Hardy (Thomas). SeLectED Porms (Golden Treasury Series). 

Macmillan, 1916. 64 in. 223 pp. por., 2/6 n. 821.9 

An acceptable anthology of Mr. Hardy’s verse, comprising lyrical, 

narrative, reflective, and war poems. The third part contains lyrics 
from *‘ The Dynasts.’ 


Livesay (Florence Randal), trans. Sones or Uxratna: with Ruthenian 
poems. Dent, 1916. 8 in. 173 pp., 3/6 n. 891.791 
“Now naught is left of Ukraina save her songs.” Thus Mr. Paul 
Crath, in his introduction to Miss Livesay’s translation of the folk- 
songs and other lyrics of the chivalrous and music-loving Slav race 
inhabiting the borderland between Russia and Poland—Little 
Russia, or the Ukraine. Romantic, passionate, and often tinged 
with sadness ; songs of marriage, of witchery, of love, and of battle : 
such are these heart-beats of an ancient people. 


Milton (John). 

*Thompson (Elbert N. S.). Joun Miron: topical bibliography. 
Yale University Press (Milford), 1916. 8 in. 115 pp. index, 5/n. 
821.47 
A select bibliography arranged under headings—concordances, 
chief collected editions, biography, home environment, education, 
minor poems, Milton as an educator, Puritanism, tracts on divorce, 
&c.—the arrangement of entries under each head being chronological. 
The book is admirably printed, and forms a complete guide for the 

study of the poet and his period. 


Owen (Everard). Turee Hit1s; and other poems. Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1916. 6 in. 14 pp. paper, 6d. n. 821.9 
Two of the six poems in this booklet, ‘Three Hills’ and ‘The 
Fellowship of Suffering,’ have appeared elsewhere. Mr. Owen’s 
verse is fluent, but characterized by deep feeling. 


Pai Ta-Shun. CHINESE Lyrics. G. Brinkworth (for Kelly & Walsh, 
Shanghat) [1916]. 10 by 74 in. 39 pp. il. silk boards. 821.9 
These curious, mournful little lyrics, and the delicate illustrations, 
which seem, somehow, to have more breadth and atmosphere, though 
less certitude and realism, than the Japanese work most of us know, 
convey a sense of familiarity with China, with its vast saddening 
spaces on the one hand, and its intimate imaginative detail on the 
other. ‘Ghost Foxes,’ ‘The Heron,’ and ‘The Tiger’ are, surely, 
characteristic. It is not wonderful that the fascination of China 
should cling to those who have lived there. 


Pound (Ezra). Lustra or Ezra Pounp. Elkin Mathews, 1916. 
84 in. 116 pp. portr., 5/ n. 821.9 
Most of Mr. Ezra Pound’s verse is evidently written for his own 
pleasure and in complete disregard of the average conventions; it 
is consistently freakish, but amusing in places. Now and again, 
however, he is captivated by the beauty of his subject, and the result 
is worth serious consideration, as, for instance, in ‘The Spring’ and 
‘Fish and the Shadow.’ : 


Service (Robert W.). Ruymes or A RED Cross Man. Unwin 
[1916]. 74 in. 184 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
A collection of ballads of the war, written in easy, swinging 
measure, and full of life and go. Their language is that of the 
common soldier, describing the battle-fields of France and Flanders 
as they appear to those who come nearest the horror and misery of 
it all. How these men keep their good spirits in spite of everything, 
and how courage and love never die in their hearts, is a great mystery, 
but it can hardly be denied that the testimony of the Red Cross Man 
rings true. 
Shepherd (Eric). Prmcermace. Longmans, 1916. 7 in. 100 pp., 
3/6 n. 821.9 


Sincerity, clear phraseology, and a sense of form and rhyme are 
features of these poems, of which all but one appear now for the 
first time. ‘Thessaly’ is reprinted from The Ozford University 
Magazine. Mr. Shepherd’s verses show considerable promise. 
There is a restrained pathos in ‘To the House where my Father 
Died’ ; and among many pieces which give pleasure, or display 
originality, we may mention ‘The Boyhood of Orpheus,’ ‘The 
Nightingale,’ the sonnet on Shelley, and ‘ Benedict’s Monks.’ 


Taylor (Hope Fairfax). Porms. Methuen [1916]. 74 in. 356 pp., 
5/n 821.9 


A volume containing 217 pieces, “written during the last three 
years.” Religious feeling is dominant in most of these pieces ; and 
echoes of the war are frequent in the latter half of the book. 


Thomas (Gilbert). Brrps or Passace. Chapman & Hail, 1916, 

7% in. 43 pp., 1/ n. 821.9 

A cheaper edition of Mr. Gilbert Thomas’s thoughtful, graceful 
poems. 





Virgil (Publius Virgilius Maro). 
Way (Arthur S.). THE AZNErD oF VircIL IN ENGLISH VERSE: vol. 1, 
books 1—3. Macmillan, 1916. 74 in. 143 pp.,3/6n. 873.1 
Mr. Way has produced a close and scholarly translation of the 
first three books of the ‘ Aineid,’ which not only is a faithful rendering, 
but also conveys in a high degree the spirit and tone of the original. 


Wace. 

Payen-Payne (de V.). Wacr, AND THE ROMAN DE Rov. The Jersey 
Society in London [1916]. 7 in. 31 pp. imaginary por. bibliog. 
appendixes, paper, 1 / 841.12 

Read in 1913 before the Society, this is a luminous summary of our 
knowledge of ‘‘ Maistre Wace,” the first poet who used Norman- 

French, and was consequently described by Victor Hugo as “ the 

first of the French poets.” Of the man we know little more than that 

he was born in Jersey, probably about 1100, held minor orders, was 

@ painstaking and honest historian, and wrote many “ romances,” 

of which only five remain : the lives of St. Nicholas and St. Margaret ; 

@ poem on the Conception of the Virgin Mary ; ‘ La Geste des Bretons,’ 

or ‘ Le Roman de Brut’; and ‘ La Geste des Normands,’ or ‘ Le Roman 

de Rou.’ It was Wace’s ‘Roman de Brut’ which Layamon 
paraphrased in Middle English (c. 1200) as the ‘ Brut.’ Wace’s chief 
work, however, was ‘Le Roman de Rou’ (=Hrolf or Rollo). The 
written sources were Dudo of St. Quentin and William of Jumiéges : 
possibly also, but not certainly, Ordericus Vitalis and William of 

Malmesbury. Mr. Payen-Payne’s paper comprises a fascimile of a 

section of the manuscript in the British Museum. Other extracts 

are given, including the description of the beginning of the Battle 
of Senlac, when Taillefer rode before the Normans, singing of 

Charlemagne, of Roland, and of Oliver. A useful bibliography of 

publications relating to Wace follows the paper. The date of one 

work, ‘ La Littérature francaise au moyen age,’ by Gaston Paris, is 
omitted: this first appeared separately in 1890, and later issues 

(ed. by P. Meyer) were published in 1905 and 1909. There are two 

appendixes to Mr. Payen-Payne’s monograph : ‘ Wace as a Surname,’ 

and a genealogical table of the Dukes of Normandy. 


Wordsworth (William). Porms sy Wittiam Worpsworts; selected 
and arranged with an introduction by Philip Plowden. Melrose 
[1916]. 74 in. 259 pp. 8 il., 1/6 n. 821.71 


An acceptable anthology, including many of Wordsworth’s sonnets 
and lyrics, selections from the narrative and elegiac poems, and 
passages from ‘The Prelude.’ In the introduction Wordsworth is 
defended from some of the charges of heaviness, didacticism, and 
triviality frequently brought against him. Emphasis is laid on the 
poet’s truthfulness, sanity, and spirituality, as well as on his mastery 
over material, especially in the lyrical pieces. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the poet had a somewhat narrow outlook, and that he 
became excessively introspective. 


FICTION. 


Albanesi (Madame). Hrarts AND SWEETHEARTS. 
1916. 7} in. 320 pp., 6/ 

Out of slender material, consisting mainly of a threatened lawsuit 
over the disputed succession to an estate, the author constructs @ 
story which runs fluently enough. The character-drawing of 
Hyacinth, a vulgar and empty-headed girl, is the cleverest in 
truthfulness of outline, but in our opinion the chief merit of the 
book is the picture of London at the present time, with its sharp 
contrasts of grief and frivolity, anguish and indifference. 


Anderson (Sherwood). 
74 in. 347 pp., 6/ 
The tale deals with the material success of an American newsboy. 
It is so long-winded that its sordidness becomes more repellent than 
interesting. 


Anstruther (E. A.). THE Farm SERVANT. 
74 in. 410 pp., 6/ 

There is just sufficient interest in this tale to permit of our com- 
mending it. The betrayed girl merited a better fate than ultimate 
marriage with the invertebrate youth on whom she had fixed her 
affection—unless the latter changed his temperament, her joy 
would be short-lived. The general circumstances dealt with have 
so many precedents in life itself that only ingenuous people needing 
some mild sedative reading are likely to benefit. 


Askew (Alice and Claude). Her FATHER’s DAUGHTER. 
Lock, 1916. 74 in. 303 pp. front., 6 / 

Rachel, the heroine, has been adopted by a wealthy couple, and 
on their death comes into the property. She learns, however, from 
a letter which her father has left for her, that he had married in 
early life in Canada, and had a daughter, and that legally the property 
belongs to her, if she is still alive. Rachel has become engaged to 
the poor owner of a neighbouring estate, but decides that she must 
surrender the wealth which is not rightly hers. The missing 
daughter is discovered, and many exciting incidents occur before the 
end is reached, the reader’s interest being well maintained to the 
close. 


Hutchinsonr 


Winpy McPuHERson’s Son. Lane, 1916. 


Allen & Unwin [1916]. 


Ward & 
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Ayres (Ruby M.). A Manoruis Word. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 
74 in. 372 pp., 2/6 n. 

The heroine, whose guardian meets her, instead of a man with 
whom she has planned a clandestine marriage, loses money at cards, 
and suffers a good deal from lack of experience. After some mis- 
understandings and disillusionments, her life is straightened out, 
and things go well. The story lacks distinction, and the card-playing 
episodes are fatiguing. 

Beach (Rex Ellingwood). Rarnsow’s Enp. 
1916. 74 in. 351 pp. il., 5/ n. 

An exciting and instructive story of fighting, love, and treasure- 

finding in Cuba at the time of General Weyler’s campaign. 


Bell (J. J.). Murray, 1916. 74 in. 183 pp., 
2/6 n. 

Mr. Bell has found his characters for this series of short stories 
on mine-sweepers, patrol ships, and destroyers, and in various ports. 
There are interesting descriptions of sweeping for and destroying 
mines, and hunting submarines. 


Belioe-Lo wndes (1/7s. Marie Adelaide). Lirxa: a Part OF HER LIFE. 
Hutchinson, 1916. 74 in. 360 pp., 6/ 
The scene of the story is laid in England during the Great War. 
The problem which Lilla has to solve causes much searching of heart 
and conscience. The book will appeal to modern women. 


Benjamin (René). GasPaRD THE PolLv. [1916]. 
7% in. 284 pp., 5/ n. 843.9 
M. Benjamin has in individual characterization the skill peculiar 
to many of the best French writers, and for this we admire his book ; 
but it is difficult to find in the doings of one or two men the keener 
interest, not to say enthusiasm, that we receive from broader treat- 
ment of scenes and episodes—from a more general view, in fact, of 
the war, or even a part of it. 


Bennett (Rolf). THe Courtsnuip or Captain Sinas Porter. Hodder 
& Stoughton [1916]. 74 in. 252 pp., 2/6 n. 
An amusing tale, rather after the style of Mr. W. W. Jacobs, with 
plenty of farcical complications, love-making, and ‘the usual 
trimmings.” 


Hodder & Stoughton, 


LirtLe GREY SHIPS. 


Heinemann 


Bindloss (Harold). His One Tatent. Ward & Lock, 1916. 7} in. 
320 pp., 6 / 
Mr. Bindloss has given us another very readable novel. There 


is a good deal of technical lore connected with engineering in Central 
America, mixed up with a tale of intrigue and revenge and German 
knavery. It is a record of hardship following dismissal from the 
Army, owing to the loss of important plans. Perhaps some young 
officers reading it may realize that the initial trouble came from not 
knowing how to employ leisure usefully. 


Birmingham (Geo. A.) [Canon James Owen Hannay]. THE Lost 
Trises (Nelson Library). Nelson [1916]. 64 in. 378 pp., 9d. 
Cheap edition. 


Blackwood (Algernon). THE WaAveE: 
Macmillan, 1916. 8 in. 435 pp., 5/n. 
In this tale of destiny Mr. Blackwood provides us with a simple 
anecdote of reincarnation, compliant—though in no slavish fashion 
—with the popular liking for love leading to marriage. The origin- 
ality of the author chiefly consists in his representation in modern 
life of a crooked character, which in ancient Egypt was abominably 
cruel and treacherous. Mr. Blackwood exhibits the survival of the 
crafty sensualist in this man, whose cruelty appears rather to be 
implied by ugly hands than expressed in action, for centuries have 
refined him. Mr. Blackwood’s fastidious altruism as nearly as 
ssible idealizes the preferences of sex and their result, but it is 
interesting to note that his latest work prettily caresses the nerves 
which tempt mankind to endure the repetition of its unhappy visits 
into the material world. Cleverness is shown in the occult intima- 
tions by which his hero is informed of the reappearance on earth 
of his Egyptian sweetheart and his foe. On the whole, Mr. Black- 
wood maintains, though he does not strengthen, our good opinion 
of his imaginativeness and power of evoking the beautiful. 


Brown (Alice). THe Prisoner. New York, Macmillan, 1916. 
74 in. 471 pp., 5/ n. 813.5 
Miss Alice Brown’s American story deals with many human 
ae ae of great interest : social unrest ; the self-sacrifice and mutual 
elpfulness of the poor; the effects of spiritual enchainment ; 
lip-service in political life ; and so forth. The novel is readable, and 
full of common sense. See review, p. 534, 


Buchan (John). GREENMANTLE. Hodder 
74 in. 317 pp., 5/ n. 

Mr. Buchan’s study of the war has served him well. Not only has 
he constructed an admirable and stirring tale, but he shows a vivid 
sense of locality, and his view of the Secret Service and their doings 
is most interesting and—we are inclined to believe—accurate. 


an Egyptian aftermath. 


& Sioughton, 1916. 





Buckrose (J. E.). THE GREY SHEPHERD: the growth of a legend, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 187 pp., 3/6 n. 

A tale of country life and country people’s superstitions, ranging 
round the figure of a shepherd, lonely and altruistic, who is believed 
by the villagers to cast spells on folk, and, after his death on the 
moor, becomes the centre of a myth. He is spoken of as “ the Grey 
Shepherd ”’ who helps and strengthens others. The story is sombre, 
and, it must be confessed, a trifle dull. 


Castle (Agnes and Egerton). 
283 pp., 3/6 
An exciting and well-written story. The characterization and 
social atmosphere are both good—also the spy episode, so far as it 
goes. 

Chambrun (Countess Clara Longworth de). BrreakinG THE King 
Row; or, the activities of Mr. Freshleigh German-American. 
Simpkin & Marshall [1916]. 74 in. 283 pp., 6/ 

This story begins fairly well, but the promise is scarcely fulfilled, 
and as a whole it is not very satisfactory. 


Cory (rs. Winifred, née Graham). Jupas or Sart LAKE. 
Nash, 1916. 74 in. 309 pp., 5/ n. 
An absurd tale of a fascinating Mormon preacher who lured two 
girls out to Utah. An incredible description is given of the life 
in Salt Lake City led by this man. 


Emerson (Willis George). THe TREASURE OF HIDDEN VALLEY, 
Cassell [1916]. 8 in. 431 pp., 6/ 813.5 
A man, fleeing from Indians, comes upon a valley in a Western 
State wonderfully rich in gold, but is afterwards unable to find it. 
After his death his son endeavours, with the help of directions left 
by his father, to rediscover the Hidden Valley. Other persons are 
also engaged in the same quest. Thus there is plenty of scope for 
incident, including a vivid description of the great San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906. 


Everett-Green (E.). DasHinc Dick’s DAUGHTER. 
1916. 74 in. 320 pp., 6/ 

Miss Everett-Green recounts the doings and adventures of Sally, 
the daughter of Dashing Dick Dare. When he dies suddenly, Sally 
sets off for England to find her father’s friend. Instead of the 
woman she expects, she finds a man. There are complications, and 
some exciting adventures, in which a German spy has a hand. 


Everson (Lester). A BisHor’s UNBENDING: a story for bishops and 
curates and all congregations committed to their charge. 
Robert Scott, 1916. 74 in. 273 pp., 3/6 n. 

In this story a wealthy bishop plays the part of the benevolent 
godmother in fairy tales, and uses his money to relieve by stealth 
the suffering and distress of which he becomes aware. Though the 
tale abounds in improbabilities, the author incidentally shows that 
there is much that needs to be reformed in the conditions existing 
in the Church of England. 


Flower (Newman). 
3/6 


Count Raven. Cassell [1916]. 7% in. 


Eveleigh 


Stanley Paul, 


CRUCIFIXION. Cassell [1916]. 74 in. 244 pp, 

The heroine, whose character is somewhat of an enigma, has loved 
too well, and passes years in retirement and sorrow. The outbreak 
of the war gives her the opportunity of being useful, and by 
correspondence she becomes a “ courage-carrier”’ to an unknown 
** lonely soldier,’ who turns out to be bound to her by the closest ties. 
A vein of sadness runs through the book, the title of which isnot 
nappropriate. 


Ford (Stanley). THe Evin THEREOF, 
223 pp., 3/6 n. 
A poor novel. 


Grant Richards, 1916. 74 in. 
$13.5 


THE EXpLoirs OF DANBY CROKER: being 


Freeman (R. Austin). 
Duck- 


extracts from a somewhat disreputable autobiography. 
worth [1916]. 74 in. 314 pp., 6/ 

The “ hero” is a clever scamp, and his adventures in impersonation 
and disguise, also in curio-dealing, are very amusing. He never 
wholly oversteps the legal border, though perilously near to it once 
or twice. Eventually he settles down to a life of complete respecte- 
bility, which some readers will perhaps deplore. 


Goddard (Charles W.) and Dickey (Paul). THE Misteapine Lapy. 
Duckworth [1916]. 74 in. 253 pp., 1/ 
The story on which the play is written. 


Gordon (Jan). A BaLKAN FREEBOOTER : being the true expleits of 
the Serbian outlaw and comitaj Petko Moritch, told by him to 
the author and set into English ; with a portrait and illustrations 
7 the author. Smith & Elder, 1916. 8} in. 331 pp. por. il., 
7/6 n. 

An exciting tale of robbery, violence, prisons, treachery, hair- 
breadth escapes, and other incidents connected with a lawless 
career. The scenes of the story, stated to be a recital of actual 


facts, are laid in Serbia, Bulgaria, Roumania, and Montenegro. 
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Grier (Sydney), pseud. [Hilda Gregg) ENGLAND HATH NEED OF THEE ; 
with illustrations by A. Pearse. Blackwood, 1916. 7% in. 
340 pp. il., 6/ 

Another story by this well-known writer dealing with India, and 
with some of the political, military, and social problems surrouncing 
our Imperial rule and our relations with the native tribes. Troubles 
arise in a buffer State and on the north-eastern fronticr. A punitive 
expedition ends in disaster. There are other stirring incidents ; and 
the book presents an animated picture of Anglo-Indian society in 
official circles a few years back. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RUE DE BABYLONE ; freely 

adapted from the French by John N. Raphael. Grafton [1916]. 

74 in. 311 pp., 5/ n. 843.9 

A story of a murder committed by a homicidal maniac, who is 

eventually put under confinement, but not until another man has had 

to suffer the torments of trial and wrongful conviction. An interest- 
ing account is given of the French Juge d’ Instruction. 


Gull (Cyril Ranger), pseud. Guy Thorne. WHEN THE WICKED 
MAN.... len & Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 317 pp., 6/ 

The despicable ‘“‘ hero” of this story appears to think that by 
volunteering for service at the front, where he is wounded, and by 
subsequently working for a religious body, he can atone for a 
distinctly lurid past. This past has included the base desertion 
f a trusting girl, the moral responsibility for the suicide of another 
girl, and many years’ libertinism. Parts of the story read like 
propagandism on behalf of the Roman Catholic Church ; and the 
book becomes tiring from the copiousness with which the pages are 
besprinkled with French and other phrases. 


Hardy (Mary). Lerrers oF a Grass Wipow. 
[1916]. 74 in. 76 pp. paper, 1/ n. 
Purporting to have been written from a wife to her husband, a 
young officer at the front, these letters are commendably free from 
artificiality of style. They are restrained, affectionate, and pleasant 
to read. 


Harraden (Beatrice), THe GuIDING 
7} in. 348 pp., 5/n. 
A story of the breaking away of a young wife from the intellectual 
bondage imposed on her by her historian husband. 


Guillain (Marcel). 


Heath & Cranton 


THREAD. Methuen, 1916. 


Harrison (Cuthbert Woodville), THe Macic or Maraya. Lane, 
1916. 7} in. 240 pp. glossary, 3/6 n. 

A collection of short stories and sketches illustrating life and 
character in an interesting and unfamiliar region of the tropical East. 
The book is very readable ; and the glossary of Malay words will be 
useful. 

Hocking (Silas Kitto). 
74 in. 304 pp., 6/ 

The opportune reappearance of a lover believed to be dead, the 
consequent prevention of a mariage de convenance, and the malicious 
falsehood of a jealous woman, are the very familiar themes around 
which this novel is constructed. The change in the character of 
the man of business is not badly depicted, but the story as a whole 
is lacking in “‘ go.’ Perhaps a refreshing feature is that the war 
scarcely leaves a ripple on the surface of the tale. 


A Man’s Work. Ward «& Lock, 1916. 


Elliot Stock, 1916. 


Horswell (Maud). An Unvusvuat ROMANCE. 
74 in. 237 pp. front., 6 / 


The mystery of the parentage of an adopted daughter is the salient 


feature of this story. The secret is well kept to the end of the book ; 
but the story is in no way remarkable, and the dialogue and con- 
struction show signs of inexperience. 


Irwin (Florence), Tur Roap ro Mecca. Putnam, 1916. 74 in. 
422 pp., 6/ 813.5 
This is a society novel describing the ambitions of a young 


American woman who, though brought up in humble circumstances, 
attains the position of a leader in society, and then discovers, too 
late, that she has bartered the substance for the shadow. 


Jepson (Edgar). EstuHrer Lawes. Hutchinson, 1916. 8 in. 316 pp., 
6 / 


A tale of an English governess, persecuted by the attentions of the 
drunken son of a planter, and of a hunchback who acts as a species of 
good genius. ‘The scene is laid in the West Indies. 


THE Day or WRATH: a romance ; translated by 


Jokai (Maurus). ‘ 
Jarrold [1916]. 74 in. 352 pp., 2/6 n. 


R. Nisbet Bain. 


This hook is a new edition of Mr. Nisbet Bain’s translation of 
Maurus Jékai’s romance ‘Szomorti: Napok,’ in which the miseries 
of life in downtrodden Hungary, about eighty years ago, are depicted 
so powerfully and vividly that parts of the book are too painiul to 
be read with any pleasure. 


893 | 


Knight-Bruce (J. H. W.). Dartmoor Days WITH THE FOREST 
Hunt; with illustrations by Lieut. Picard. Murray, 1916. — 
74 in. 336 pp. il., 6/ n. 

This reminds one of the sporting stories of W. H. Maxwell and 
R. 8. Surtees. It is not entirely in the form of a story, though 
lovers of hunting, and especially of hunting on Dartmoor, will be its 
most enthusiastic readers. Lieut. Picard’s spirited head-pieces in 
silhouette are an agreeable decoration. 


Kryshanovskaya (V. I.). THE ToRcH-BEARERS OF BOHEMIA ; trans. 

from the Russian by Juliet M. Soskice. Chatto & Windus, 1916. 

8 in. 308 pp., 5/ n. 891.73 

A study of Bohemia in 1401-14, depicting the hatred of the Czechs 

for their Teutonic oppressors. John Hus is the hero, and the story 

deals with the religious conflicts in which he played so prominent 
a@ part. 


Kueller (Jo van Ammers). A Younc LIon or FLANDERS: a tale of 
the terror of war; trans. by C. Thieme; with 4 illustrations by 
Louis Raemaekers. Headley Bros., 1916. 74in. 320 pp., 5/ n. 

897°3 
This story of a Belgian Boy Scout who volunteered for service as 

@ dispatch rider during the early days of the war, and went through 
grim and thrilling experiences at Liége, Huy, Louvain, and Marbeke, 
is graphic and full of interest. Although the horrors of those 
appalling days are by no means minimized, the book is not imbued 
with bitterness, or the spirit of hatred. The author appears desirous 
of stating facts in the guise of fiction as fairly as possible. 


Lee (Jennette), Aunt Jane. Methuen, 1916. 7} in. 312 pp., 5/n 
813. 


The heroine of this American story is a personage of even temper 
and resolute manner, and one who stands no nonsense. She passes 
through the hospital wards with the aplomb of a brigadier-general, 
is prompt at finding secreted tohacco, and checks undue hilarity in 
the patients. She is magnificent, but occasionally a little trying 
Nevertheless, a soft heart beats beneath the firm exterior, and the 
reader’s complacency is restored by the discovery that ‘‘ Aunt Jane”’ 
is as human as the others. 


Locke (William J.). THe WoNnpDERFUL YEAR. 
345 pp., 6/ 

A very pleasant and enlightening story of a teacher of French, a 
girl art-student, and others, whose various ways of working out their 
own salvation, and escaping from the shackles of convention, are 
described in an attractive and sympathetic manner. See review, 
p- 534. 


Lucas (St. John). 
5/n. 

The emotional experiences of a musical genius who had the 
misfortune to be loved by two women of contrasting types. He was 
attracted by both, but satisfied by neither. There is practically no 
plot, and the numerous other characters are merely touched upon, 
but considerable psychological insight is shown in the description 
of the perplexities into which the hero is thrown. 


McFadden (G. V.). THE Honest LAWYER. 
440 pp., 6/ 

A novel depicting life in Dorchester and the vicinity very early in 
the nineteenth century. It must be confessed that the impression 
conveyed is somewhat blurred. An imperious young Lady of the 
Manor, possessing ancient family privileges, such as a seat on the 
bench and the power of claiming a free pardon for men of her kin 
who may have committed crimes, offers her hand in marriage to 2 
young lawyer, whom afterwards, in her capacity as justice of the 
peace, she sends to the stocks. For her sake, he subsequently 
commits a technical “felony,” for which he is sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. The girl of long descent marries him in prison, 
and then obtains his pardon by the exercise of her ancient privilege. 
The story is shadowy and unconvincing, and the characters somehow 
do not appeal to us. 


Macleod (A. Ian). 
74 in. 352 pp., 5/ n. 
The intellectually capable and doubtless highly efficient assayer 
and prospector who adopts the “ brat,’”’ in this tale of mining life 
under the Southern Cross, is too silent and strong quite to please us. 
Of the women, the brat grows up into something unfortunately like 
a mere piece of mechanism enclosing a “ Voice,” recalling the dells 
of our youth that squeaked when squeezed ; and the beerseller’s 
caughter conveys the impression that the author could not make up 
his mind whether she was to become passably nice or entirely un- 
| pleasant. 


Moore (F. Frankfort). 
74 in. 336 pp., 6 
Neither the plot nor the treatment of this book is particularly 
| new, the theme being the hero’s misadventures in attempting to 
| shoulder blame rightly due to a worthless friend. Virtue and love 
! triumph in spite of all. 


Lane, 1916. 7} in. 


APRIL Fotty. Methuen, 1916. 7} in. 316 pp., 


Lane, 1916. 7} in. 


Hacrk’s Brat. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 





A FRIEND INDEED. Hutchinson [1916]. 
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Napier of Magdala (Eva, Baroness). Har a Liz. 
74 in. 228 pp., 5/ n. 

We are sorry that the only thing about this book which really 
interested us was to decide whether the sentence facing the beginning 
of the first chapter was penned ironically or not. There is certainly 
little to recommend the doings of the days of peace recounted in the 
author's pages. 


Ohlson (Harold). 


Murray, 1916. 


THE DancinG Hours. Lane,1916. 7} in. 346 pp. 
6 

Mr. Ohlson has a distinct gift for character and a light, clever 

touch, and his book is full of amusing aphorisms. He is rather 

complex in plot—indeed, inconsistent at times as if he were writing 


for * situations ”’ ; but his novel is good and also easy reading. 


O’Reilly (John A.). THe Last SENTINEL or CasTLE HILL: a 
Newfoundland story. Elliot Stock, 1916. 7} in. 382 pp., 6/ n. 
813.5 
This tale of Newfoundland, as it was about sixty years ago, is 
dedicated to the soldiers of the Newfoundland regiments now fighting 
in Europe. Interwoven with the story is much information relating 
to the island and its population; and many will be interested by 
the description of an overseas dominion, of which the majority of 
Englishmen possess but little knowledge. 


Palmer (Frederick). 
327 pp., 5/n. 

Mr. Palmer is better as a correspondent than as a war novelist. 

We may well suppose that a really good war novel cannot bean easy 

book to write, but Mr. Palmer’s types are too obvious, and his 

“padding” too evident. The book is, however, not without merit. 


Phillpotts (Eden). 7% in. 
312 pp., 6/ n. 

The Green Alleys in question are the avenues in the Kent hopfields, 
the description of which forms the finest writing in the book. The 
remainder is taken up with discussions on the war, and the absurd 
laws of illegitimacy in England, but without contributing anything 
fresh or momentous on these topics. 


Praed (Mrs. Rosa Caroline Campbell Mackworth, née Prior). 
Sorrow. Hutchinson. 1916. 74 in. 380 pp., 6 

In this rather discursive tale the author has selected as her 
subject the fate of a young woman with psychic qualities. While 
it is true that certain men of evil lives possess undoubted attraction 
for some women, we are not convinced that the villain in this story 
belongs to the ranks of those irresistible charmers. None of the 
characters is sufficiently visualized, and the action is impeded by a 
mass of unnecessary detail. 


THE Oxtp Bioop. Murray, 1916. 74 in. 


THE GREEN ALLEYs. Heinemann, 1916. 


SISTER 


Redgrave (Susan). JANE’s HusBanp; or, Two in a Caravan. 
Sampson Low, 1916. 74 in. 312 pp., 5/ n. 

An improbable story of a rash oath taken by a junior teacher 
in a high school for girls, by which she binds herself to become the 
wife of a gipsy showman and hawker. He claims the fulfilment of 
the promise, and the two marry. At first a life of misery seems to 
loom ahead; but the gipsy is a decent fellow, clever though ill- 
educated, and he is deeply attached to his wife. Love for him is 
gradually awakened in the woman, and happiness results. The 
descriptions of gipsies’ caravans, and of caravan-life, are the best 
portions of the book. 


Reid (Forrest). THE Sprinc Sone. Arnold, 1916. 7} in. 320 pp., 
6 


A story of the uncanny influence of a madman over a young boy. 
The end is better than the beginning, and is not without tragedy and 
pathos. 


Rhodes (Kathlyn). THe Lure oF THE DESERT. 
7} in. 352 pp., 6/ 

This is the story of a man of mixed parentage, unaware of anything 
but his English descent until a visit to Egypt reveals latent tastes 
and sympathies with the Arab character. His wife’s presentiment 
of evil proves only too well grounded, as an old tragedy is raked up 
afresh and leads to further trouble. 


Riley (W.). THe Way OF THE WINEPRESS. 
319 pp., 5/ n. 

A vale in the West Riding of Yorkshire serves as the setting of 
this pleasant story of a millowner, whose narrow creed and fanatical 
obstinacy bring him to the verge of ruin. Very well drawn is the 
character of the whimsical scholar, who, from a widely different 
standpoint, has arrived at the conclusion ultimately adopted by the 
spinner, namely, that what counts most is the surrender of self. 
Good descriptions of Yorkshire scenery, and a careful rendering of 
the broad dialect of the district, are among the features which mark 
out this book as being well worth reading. 


Hutchinson, 1916. 


Jenkins, 1917. 7} in. 











—. 


Robinson (C. E.). THE Days oF ALKIBIADES ; with a foreword by 
Prof.C.W.Oman. Arnold, 1916. 8 in. 325 pp. 16 plates, 5/n, 
This belongs to the same family as ‘Jeune Anacharsis’ and 
Becker’s ‘ Charicles’ and ‘ Gallus,’ picturing the life of Athens and 
the character of one of its most prominent personages in the manner 
of a novel. We have classed it as fiction, but the book is meant to 
teach history. No doubt it will impart a good deal of information 
to those who read it; but we think the late Rev. A. J. Church’s 
stories will still be more attractive to the schoolboy, simply because 
they put the story first and let the information take care of itself, 
instead of vice versa. 


Roubeau (C.). La Morate arise. Paris, Plon-Nourrit [1916}. 
2me éd. 7} in. 305 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 843.9 

A story of passionate affection between a married woman and her 
lover, both of whom are nearly killed by the husband. He is sent 
to the penal station at New Caledonia ; but the lover happens to 
possess an estate not far away, and the couple set up an establishment 
there. The convict-husband enters the service of the lover; and 
finally the woman from mixed motives consents to an arrangement 
not in accordance with the views of Mrs. Grundy. The book 
contains much analysis of character and sentiment, some good 
descriptions of natural scenery, and a grim account of the disposition 
and behaviour of the average released French convict. 
Ruck (Berta) [M/rs. Oliver Onions]. THE Grris AT HIS BILLET, 

Hutchinson, 1916. 7} in. 336 pp., 6/ 

A light and palatable olla podrida, compounded of “an odious 
little creature,’ who is in reality a small and rather nice temporary 
second lieutenant of sappers, billeted in a country house at Mud 
Flats, on the East Coast ; two of his officer friends ; three charming 
girls ; a highly respectable person who turns out to be a German spy ; 
a dear old aunt, who cannot hate ; a clandestine war-wedding ; and 
an attack by Zeppelins. 


Rudolf (Mrs. E. de M.). THe Bivue CARNATION. 
1916. 74 in. 299 pp. col. front., 6/ 
The love-story of a girl who determined to take up gardening as a 
career. The hero, a gardener, succeeds in producing a blue carnation, 
and so wins fame. 


Savi (E. W.). MisTReEss OF HERSELF. Hurst d& Blackett [1916}. 
7% in. 368 pp., 6/ 

A novel dealing with life in India, and contrasting the opposite 
natures of the two daughters of a British Divisional Commissioner. 
One is fashionable and artificial ; the other is a girl of ‘ pronounced 
character ’’’ and advanced views. The latter is the heroine, but her 
good qualities are so over-emphasized, and aggressiveness is so much 
a part of her nature, that we closed the book with the feeling that she 
would not be altogether an agreeable person to know. 


Sheppard (Alfred Tresidder), THe Rise or LEDGAR DUNSTAN. 
Duckworth [1916]. 74 in. 423 pp., 6/ 

If Mr. Sheppard had been content to fill only half the number of 
pages, his book might have proved more entertaining than wearying. 
If, in fact, instead of warning us that another work concluding the 
history was in preparation, he had made up his mind to include the 
work in one volume of 400 pp., we might not have declined the task 
of trying to winnow the grain from the chaff. 


Allen 


Ward & Lock, 


Smedley (Constance). REpDwING. & Unwin, 1916. 
316 pp., 6/ n. 

A book contrasting the characters of a pliant, impressionable, 
highly affectionate girl, and an aggressive, vigorous, truth-loving 
youth, equally affectionate, but moody and difficult to understand. 
The rest of the personages in the story are not quite so well drawn ; 
but as a whole the novel is an ingenious piece of work, and is slightly 


aside from the beaten track. 


7} in. 


Stacpoole (H. de Vere). Corporat JAcQUES OF THE FOREIGN 
LEGIon. Hutchinson [1916]. 7 in. 239 pp., 1/ n. 

These tales of the Foreign Legion are apparently published here 
for the first time, but it is rather deceptive to find them in the format 
usually assigned to reprints, and we could wish that standardization 
in this respect were more rigid. The stories themselves are quite 
good, and the author has caught much of the atmosphere and detail 
of life ; but we do not gather anything particularly new from them. 
What we should like to see is a real Foreign Legion book, to some 
extent after the style of Ouida’s ‘ Under Two Flags ’—that frequently 
maligned, but really excellent work—and giving the lives and 
characters in detail of those who compose that most curious yet 
gallant corps. 


Stand By! Naval sketches and stories ; by “‘ Taffrail.’’ Pearson, 1916. 
74 in. 120 pp., 1/ n. 
A set of amusing and interesting sketches of naval life. 
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Sutcliffe (Halliwell). THe Gay Hazarp. Ward & Lock [1916]. 
74 in. 319 pp. il., 6/ 

This boisterous story of Wharfedale and the pugnacious dalesmen, 
of the feud between the families, and the “‘ last kick’’ of the duello, 
is well told. One of the best incidents is that of the great joke 
played upon the Under-Sheriff, when he rides up the dale with two 
hundred horsemen for the purpose of quelling the feud ; but the 
nature of the jest is most fittingly left for the reader to discover. 


Thompson (Maravene). Prersvasive Precey. Hutchinson, 1916. 
74 in. 315 pp., 6/ 

A brightly written account of a resourceful wife’s methods of 
getting her own way in spite of a stubborn husband. The scheme 
by which she upsets the farm-labourers’ hopes of dining with the 
family constitutes one of the most delightful chapters in an enter- 
taining book. 


Truscott (Parry). 
244 pp., 6/ n. 
This is probably the precursor of a crop of novels with aristocratic 
munition and other workers as heroines. A good standard is set. 
The work is informed throughout with knowledge and deep sympathy, 
and is also well written. Moreover, there are passages the truth of 
which will have to be far more generally acknowledged if the tragic 
lessons of the war are not to be in vain. 


Watson and Rees. THe HampsTeap Mystery. 
344 pp., 6/ 

There is a good deal more than the name of one of its authors to 
connect this mystery with the Sherlock Holmes type of detective 
story—for instance, the adulation of the private agent at the expense 
of Scotland Yard. But comparison with Sir Conan Doyle is not to 
the advantage of the present writers. If the narrative represents 
anything like truth concerning the ways of those responsible for the 
discovery of crime, the main thing that emerges is that the desire 
for self-aggrandizement in reputation and pocket obstructs real 
success in this sphere of life as in all others. 

Webling (Peggy). Bocunpary House. Hutchinson [1916]. 8 in. 
324 pp., 6 

This book describes the development of a girl’s character through 
the suffering she brings upon herself by marrying a man much older 
than herself whom she does not love. She discovers after marriage 
that her husband has deceived her in many respects, especially by 
forging letters that induced her to believe in the death of a former 
lover. In spite of many temptations to break her wedding vows, 
she pluckily endures her hard hfe, and contrives to bring beauty and 
happiness into the lives of her fellow-creatures. The author shows 
marked originality in her choice of characters and their occupations, 
together with a Dickensian love of curious nooks and corners of 
London. 


Whyte (Adam Gowans). 
74 in. 311 pp., 5/ n. 
A story of a marriage without affection, and the complications to 
which it gives rise. The lives of four persons are in danger of being 
wrecked ; but the ill-mated husband and wife are freed at last, the 
ingenuity of one of the four having discovered means by which all 
the sufferers from a rigid adherence to “forms” can be made happy 
without departure from generally accepted canons of etiquette and 
custom. 

Wright (Harold Bell) Wen a Man’s a Man. 
Supply Company (International News Company), 1916. 74 in. 
348 pp., 6/ 813.5 

A tale of Arizona, with cattle-ranchers, cowboys, rustlers, and 
superb horsemanship as its chief constituents. Such a country, 
according to the author, develops endurance and force of character 
in those who make it their abiding place. 

Yorke (Curtis), psewd. (Mrs. S. Richmond Lee, née Long). BunGay or 
BANDILOO : an episode ; 4th edn. ; illustrated by Louis Gunnis. 
Jarrold [1906]. 7} in. 269 pp. por., 1/3 n. 

Cheap edition. 

Yorke (Curtis), pseud. (Mrs. S. Richmond Lee, née Long). A Memory 
INCARNATE ; 3rd edn. Jarrold [1916]. 74 in. 279 pp., 1/3 n. 

Cheap edition. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Borst-Smith (Ernest F.). MANDARIN AND MISSIONARY IN CATHAY: 
the story of twelve years’ strenuous missionary work during 
stirring times mainly spent in Yenanfu, a prefectural city of 
Shensi, North China, with a review of its history from the earliest 
date. Seeley & Service,1917. 7}in. 268 pp. 24 il. maps, a 
5/ n. 5.1 

Thi book, though largely concerned with the specialized work of a 
representative of the Baptist Missionary Society, will be of interest 
to the general reader. The first part is a summary of Chinese 
history, which is followed by the author’s records of his personal 
experiences and observations in a country which for the majority of 

Europeans remains a terra incognita. 





OsstacLes. Chapman «& Hall, 1916. 74 in. 


Lane, 1916. 7} in. 


THE Correct THING. Grafton [1916]. 


Chicago, the Book 





Egypt. WumtTH THE SPRINGBOKS IN Ecypt; by “ Captain.”” Hodder 
d Stoughton, 1916. 7} in. 154 pp., 1/ n. 916.2 
A brief description of the work of the lst South African Infantry 
Brigade on the Western Frontier of Egypt. The first half of the 
book contains the author’s impressions of Egypt, told in an unaffected, 
straightforward manner. They may be summed up in the following 
sentence: “Romance and mystery mix with squalor and filth 
wherever you go.” The account of the subsequent fighting is given 
with the conciseness and brevity of an official dispatch. 
Fell (E. Nelson). Russian aND Nomap : tales of the Kirghiz Steppes. 
Duckworth [1916]. 8} in. 228 pp. introd. 45 il., 7/6 n. 915.7 
Readable and interesting short tales and sketches of life in the 
central Asiatic Russian district under the control of the ‘‘ Governor- 
General of the Steppes.” The author, who from 1902 until 1908 
was directing the operations of a London mining company, writes 
with personal knowledge and much appreciation of the character 
and manners of the Russian inhabitants, mostly immigrants from 
Little Russia. The Kirghiz, the real Steppe dwellers, were more 
difficult to understand ; but the account given conveys a favourable 
impression. 
Mitton (G. E.). THE Lost Cirtes oF CEYLON. 


Murray, 1916. 9 in. 
272 pp. il. maps, 10/6 n. 


272 915.48 
This remarkably interesting book upon the royal cities of old 
Ceylon, the most celebrated of which are Anuradhapura, Polon- 
naruwa, and Sigiriya, fills the reader with a sense of mystery and 
wonder. The city of Anuradhapura, founded by King Pandu- 
kabhaya (437 B.c.), appears to have equalled present-day London in 
extent, and the remains, including the Brazen Palace with its 1,600 
columns, the curious bell-shaped shrines or ddgabas, and other 
venerated structures, are among the most interesting antiquities to 
be seen in the East. The sacred Bo-tree, the oldest historical tree 
in the world, isat Anuradhapura. Over 2,200 years old, it is regarded 
with the greatest veneration by the Buddhist community. At 
Sigiriya the most extraordinary and striking object is the palace 
built on a gigantic rock rising sheer 400 feet from a sea of jungle. 
This stronghold was constructed by King Kasyapa, in the fifth 
century of ourera. Miss Mitton’s book contains much more that is 
of interest ; and numerous illustrations contribute to the reader’s 
appreciation of the text. 

*Morris (J. E.). NORTHUMBERLAND (The Little Guides); with 32 
illustrations from photographs, 2 maps, and 4 plans. Methuen 
{1916}. 6% in. 392 pp. il maps, index, 3/6 n. 914.282 

Another of the convenient and scholarly “ Little Guides,” con- 
taining an amplitude of topographical and archzological information, 

well supplied with photographs, plans, and maps, and written in a 

style terse and refreshingly free trom the commonplace. 

Warfield (William), THe Gate or Asia : a journey from the Persian 
Gulf to the Black Sea; with 48 illustrations. Putnam’s, 1916. 
8 in. 374 pp., 12/6 n. 915.6 

The author, who defines the Gate of Asia as a line drawn from the 

Persian Gulf to the Black Sea, separating the lowlands of the 

Mediterranean basin from the Iranian plateau and the Indian Ocean, 

visited in the course of his journey Kut, Bagdad, Babylon, Kerkuk 

(where he was arrested upon suspicion of being a spy), Mosul, Bitlis, 

Urmi, and Tabriz. The book is of interest, and the illustrations are 

good ; but a grave defect is that there is neither map nor index. 


920 BIOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, &c. 

Berestord (Col. Lord William Leslie de la Poer). 

Menzies (Mrs. Stuart). Lorp Witii1Am BeEresrorD, V.C.: some 
memories of a famous sportsman, soldier and wit ; with appre- 
ciations by the Earl of Cromer and Admiral Lord Beresford ; 
38 illustrations, also reproductions of the signatures of those 
present at the famous farewell dinner at Calcutta. Jenkins, 
1917. 9 in. 350 pp. il. pors. index, 12/6 n. 920 

The sub-title summarizes the man. See review, p. 531. 

Campbell (Reginald John). A Srrirvat Pirermace. Williams 

& Norgate, 1916. 9 in. 339 pp. index, 7/6 n. 920 
The Rev. R. J. Campbell’s book will, we think, prove disappointing 
to those who expect enlightenment as to why he left the Church of 

England and has now rejoined it. Temperamentally he was, we 

think, better fitted to do his work in that Church than out of it, and 

as a study of temperament the book is highly interesting. 

Conrad (Joseph). A Prrsonat Recorp. Nelson [1916]. 6} in. 
285 pp. por., 1/3 n. 920 

Cheap edition. 

Dunn (Waldo H.). ENcuisH Biocrapay (The Channels of English 
Literature). Dent, 1916. 8 in. 344 pp. introd. appendix, index, 
5/ n. 920 

Dr. Dunn endeavours in this volume to trace the genesis and evolu- 

tion of English biography, and to furnish those who wish to make a 

further study of the subject with references to sources of information. 

He believes that this is the first book in the English language devoted 

to a careful study of the subject. The chapters deal with different 

periods of biographical literature, from the “beginnings of the 
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biographical impulse,’ to biography and autobiography in the 
nineteenth century. The author looks forward to the future “ with 
confidence, in the assurance that English biography....is to be in 
every way more carefully wrought.” 


Elisabeth, Queen of the Belgians. 

Laurent (Léa). Our Lapy or Brexeium (Notre Dame de Belgique) ; 
translated from the French by Elisabeth M. Lockwood. Iris 
Publishing Co. [1916]. 9 in. 155 pp. por. 920 

A well-written and faithful translation. The original was reviewed 

in our October number, p. 471. 


Lodge (Raymond). 

Lodge (Sir Oliver Joseph). RAYMOND ; or, LIFE AND DEATH; with 
examples of the evidence for survival of memory and affection 
after death. Methuen [1916]. 9 in. 414 pp. 18 ils. pors. index, 
10/6 n. 920 

This book is not only a record of the author’s son Raymond, who 
was killed in the attack on Hooge Hill on Sept. 14, 1915, but it is 
also a narrative of certain communications which are claimed by Sir 

Oliver Lodge to have passed between himself and his son since the 

death of the latter. Not the least interesting portion of the volume 

is that containing the letters written by the young officer before he 
received his fatal wound. 


Login (Lena, Lady). 
Login (E. Dalhousie), ed. Lapy Loarn’s RECOLLECTIONS : court life 
and camp life, 1820—1904. Smith & Elder, 1916. 9 in. 345 pp. 
il. index, 10/6 n. 920 
Lady Login’s husband held several medical appointments in India 
at and before the period of the Mutiny ; and recollections of many 
rominent persons, such as the Lawrences, Lord Dalhousie, the 
aharajah Duleep Singh (d. 1893), and others, are included in the 
book. Lady Login had under her care the Princess Gouramma, 
daughter of the ex-Rajah of Coorg, and god-daughter to Queen 
Victoria. A facsimile of one of the Queen’s letters is inserted in the 
volume. The index might have been more helpful: there is no 
entry under Lady Login, and the single reference to her husband 
omits one of his Christian names. 


McClellan (General George Brinton). 

Campbell (James Havelock). McCnennaNn: a vindication of the 
military career of General George B. McClellan : a lawyer’s brief. 
New York, Neale Publishing Co., 1916. 9 in. 458 pp. por. 
‘index, $3 n. 920 

A defence of McClellan as Commander-in-Chief. See review, p. 531. 


*Marquis (Albert Nelson), ed. WHo’s Wuo In America : a biographical 
dictionary of notable living men and women of the United 
States; vol. 9, 1916—1917. Chicago, Marquis (Stanley Paul) 
[1916]. 8 in. 3,054 pp., 21/ n. 920 

The ninth volume of a useful work of reference which, as the 
preface says, “ aims to give a brief, crisp, personal sketch of the most 
notable living Americans in all parts of the world—the men and 
women whose position or achievements make them of general 
interest.” 


*Novikoff (Madame Olga, née Kiréeff: “0. K.’’). Russian 
MEMORIES ; with an introduction by Stephen Graham ; and 
15 illustrations. Jenkins,1917. 84 in. 310 pp. il. index, 10/6 n. 
920 
These reminiscences of a very notable woman, who has numbered 
among her friends Gladstone, Kinglake (‘ Eothen’), Carlyle, Froude, 
Tyndall, W.T. Stead, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Verestschagin, 
and “‘ Mark Twain,” are opportune in their appearance. Madame 
Novikov’s views, as an orthodox Russian without any sympathy 
with revolutionary Russia, are well known. ‘“ Religion, autocracy, 
and nationality,’ she remarks, “‘ ....according to us, are not only 
united but indissoluble. They form the very essence of our creed, 
of our life’ (p. 201). The author does not show much liking for the 
Jews in Russia, but she affirms that the Karaite Jews, having joined 
Russia in most of her national aims and duties, “‘ deservedly obtained 
the same privileges and rights as the rest of the people.’ It is a little 
startling to read the following :— 

‘Nothing amuses Russians more than to see how gravely ‘ Tolstoy’$ 
philosophy and theology’ is taken abroad. Among us he is only great as a 
novelist. You may, no doubt, find among the Russians, as well as abroad, 
enthusiasts ready to embrace any craze. Fortunately they have no lasting 
moral weight.”’ 

The volume is provided with a good index, but in it James Anthony 
Froude is incorrectly referred to as “ Henry” Froude. 


Rawlins (John A.), Secretary of War, U.S.A. 

Wilson (James Harrison). Tue Lire or Joun A. Rawtrys, Lawyer, 
Assistant Adjutant-General, Chief of Staff, Major-General of 
Volunteers, and Secretary of War. New York, Neale Publishing 
Co., 1916. 9 in. 514 pp. por. appendix, index, $3 n. 920 

Mr. Wilson tells how a lawyer turned into a first-class soldier. See 

review, p. 531. 





* Roberts (Frederick Sleigh), first Earl Roberts of Kandahar and 


Pretoria. 

Forrest (Sir George). THE Lire or Lorp Roserts, K.G., V.C, 
Popular edition. Cassell [1916]. 84 in. 392 pp. 5 il. pors. map, 
2/6 n. 920 


A cheaper edition of a good biography. 


Roscoe (Henry Enfield). 
Thorpe (Sir Edward). THe RicoTt HONOURABLE Str HENRY ENFIELD 
Roscoe : a biographical sketch. Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 216 pp. 
por. index, 7/6 n. 920 
Born in London in 1833, Henry Enfield Roscoe studied at Uni- 
versity College under Graham and Williamson, and afterwards at 
Heidelberg under Bunsen. In 1857 he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry at Owens College, Manchester, where Schorlemmer 
became associated with him, and the two collaborated later in the 
monumental treatise known to every English student of chemistry 
as “‘Roscoe and Schorlemmer.” MKoscoe’s name will always be 
associated with the rehabilitation of the fortunes of Owens College, 
and with the foundation of the Victoria University of Manchester. 
He threw himself heart and soul into the work, and deserves an 
honourable and conspicuous place among the pioneers of higher 
scientific education in this country. Roscoe was less prominent as 
an investigator than many of his contemporaries, his interest being 
almost entirely confined to inorganic chemistry. His best work was 
the research upon vanadium and its compounds, to which he devoted 
nearly five years. He made a careful study of photo-chemical 
action ; investigated perchloric acid and perchlorates ; and discovered 
the pentachlorides of tungsten and uranium, the pentabromide of 
tungsten, and columbium trichloride. The Royal Commissions upon 
Technical Instruction and Secondary Education gave Roscoe scope 
for his bent in the direction of educational reform. For his services 
in this connexion he received his knighthocd ; and in 1885 he was 
elected member of Parliament for South Manchester. The later 
years of a useful life were devoted to political work, to problems 
connected with the pollution and purification of streams, and to 
his duties as Vice-Chancellor and member of the Senate of the 
University of London. A capital portrait faces the title-page. See 
also review on p. 555. 


See review, p. 531 


Thomson (Zoe). 
Rickards (Edith C.). Zor THomson oF BISHOPTHORPE AND EER 
FRIENDS ; with a preface by Basil Thomson. Murray, 1916. 
9 in. 215 pp., pors. index, 10/6 n. 920 
Miss Rickards gives an attractive portrait of a gocd and sweet- 
tempered woman, whose positicn as wife of Dr. Thomson, Provost of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, later Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and 
finally Archbishop of York, made her personally acquainted with 
many interesting and famous people, and gave her numerous oppor- 
tunities of exercising the functions of a dignified hostess and amiable 
friend. 


Tupper (Sir Charles). 
Saunders (E. M.), ed. Tur Lire anp LETTERS OF THE Rv. Hon. 
Sir CHARLES TUPPER; with an introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir R. L. Borden ; 2 vols. Cassell, 1916. 9} in. 327 and 298 pp. 
respectively, 8 photogr. pl. pors. index, 25/ n. 
A detailed narrative of the career of the distinguished statesman 
who became Premier of Canada in 1863, was appointed High 
Commissioner in 1884, and will always be remembered for his 
advocacy of an advanced policy of railway construction. In 1882 
Sir Charles Tupper initiated the proposals tor building the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and for some years he largely influenced and inspired 
Sir J. A. Macdonald’s National policy. Tupper was passionately 
interested in the consolidation of the Empire. 


Watts-Dunton (Theodore). 

Hake (Thomas) and Compton-Rickett (Arthur), THe Lire anp 
LETTERS OF THEODORE Wartts-DUNTON: including some 
personal reminiscences by Clara Watts-Dunton ; with 16 illus- 
trations ; 2 vols. Jack, 1916. 94 in. 340 and 344 pp. il. pors. 
appendixes (bibliog.), index, 2 vols., 30/ n. 920 

This Life of the well-known critic of The Atheneum follows him 
from his beginnings at St. Ives to those literary friendships for which 
he was distinguished. One chapter is devoted to ‘ The Diner-Out.’ 
another to Rossetti, and a third to ‘ Shakespearean Criticism.’ The 
second volume includes four chapters on ‘ Mid-Victorian Friendships, 

a pleasant record of a happy marriage by Mrs. Watts-Dunton, and 

three further ‘ Personal Impressions.’ 


Whitman (Sidney), Tuivcs I RemEmsBer: the recollections of a 
political writer in the capitals of Europe. Cassell [191¢ 
84 in. 278 pp. il. pors. index, 7/6 n. 926 
As special correspondent of The New York Herald, the author hed 
unusual cpportunities of making the acqvaintance of distinguished 
personages in several European capitals. His recollections introduce 
the “ Iron Chancellor,” Prince von Biilow, Dr. Theodor Herzl, Henry 
Labouchere, Lord Ronald Gower, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, and many others. 
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Arnold (Edward V.). Wanr-Time Lecrurss: 1. TRADE UNIONS AND 
FRIENDLY SOCIETIES IN THE RoMAN EMPIRE; 2. GERMANY: 
HER STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS ; 3. SOCIAL ORGANISATION FOR 
THE War. Allen & Unwin, 1916. 7% in. 134 pp. paper. 1/n. 

940.9 


The first and second series of Prof. Arnold’s lectures were delivered 
during 1914 and 1915 to members of the Workers’ Educational 
Association at Bangor. The third series largely represents the 
substance of the discussions which followed, modified by the con- 
sideration of more recent events. Some of the author’s conclusions 
are : that “‘ England is at war for the maintenance of the principle of 
European law, as against the doctrine that Europe is to be ruled by its 
strongest State ’’ ; that “‘ in order to maintain that principle England 
with her allies must show herself stronger than that State, and thus 
produce a Balance of Mights” ; that “ by entering into the struggle 
England has placed herself in danger, and even her ultimate victory 
isnot yet secure’ ; and that “the ultimate authority of the State 
should be upheld over all its members, whether corporations or 
individuals,even at the cost of life itself.” Throughout the papers 
“England ”’ and “ English”’ are used in the Continental sense. 
*Bagwell (Richard). IRELAND UNDER THE STUARTS, AND DURING THE 

INTERREGNUM: vol. 3, 1660—1690. Longmans, 1916. 9 in. 
362 pp. appendix, maps, index, 15/ n. 941.56 

This volume of Dr. Bagwell’s important work begins with the 
proclamation of King Charles II. It virtually ends with the battle 
af the Boyne and the collapse of the Stuart cause ; but two interesting 
supplementary chapters deal with ‘ Social Ireland from Restoration 
to Revolution’ and ‘The Three Irish Churches.’ The volume is 
provided with a good index ; and in the foot-notes readers will find 
numerous references to authorities. 

Begbie (Harold). THE VINDICATION OF GREAT BRITAIN : a study in 
diplomacy and strategy with reference to the illusions of her 
critics and the problems of the future. Methuen [1916]. 8 in. 
302 pp. appendix, 3 il., 6/ n. 940.9 

The author’s aim is to vindicate Lord Haldane from the charges 
of pro-Germanism that have been brought against him by a section 
of the press. It shows how much the British army is indebted to 
Lord Haldane’s foresight and organizing ability, which made 
possible the tremendous expansion achieved by Kitchener, though 
of course it does not exonerate him from mistakes in which his 
colleagues shared, or perhaps from having incurred misunderstand- 
ing through his own misunderstanding of the British mind. 
The author states in his preface that he has reasons for the 
belief that at the conclusion of peace the Emperor of Russia will 
renew his proposals for an extensive limitation of armaments—“ an 
object upon which his heart is as greatly set as on the conquest for 
Christianity of that great city to which the eyes of Holy Russia are 
for ever turned as the birthplace of her Faith.” A remark italicized 
in Mr. Begbie’s penultimate chapter is: “‘ The supreme issue of the 
war is the repentance of Germany.” The concluding pages of the 
book are mainly devoted to strictures upon the degradation of taste 
and motive displayed in our industrial towns and elsewhere, in the 
character of many of our entertainments, recreations, and advertise- 
ments, in the aggressive sensationalism of some popular journals, 
and in the exaltation of nationalism above morality. 

*Breasted (James Henry). ANcIENT TiMEs, A History oF THE EARLY 
WokRLD : an introduction to the study of ancient history and the 
career of early man. Ginn[1916]. 74in. 762 pp. il. col. front. 
maps, bibliog., index, 6/6 n. 930 

Prof. Breasted has performed an invaluable service to the high- 
school student and the general reader by preparing this compendium 
of the “‘ prehistory’ and early history of man down to the decline 
of the Roman Empire. He treats competently and with sufficient 
fullness of social, industrial, religious, and artistic development ; 
in short, the book is a history of civilization, not a mere political 
history. The maps, photographs, and illustrations of archzological, 
architectural, and other subjects are excellent. 

Briantchaninoff (Alexander N.). IpEoLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
Russian SLAvoNiIsM; trans. from the Russian by Madame 
Sophie de Bellegarde (née Princess Ouroussof). P. S. King, 
1916. 8} in. 32 pp., 1/ n. 947 

An essay written to explain how the author, a keen Liberal, 
managed to reconcile progressive ideas with Slavophilism, historically 
bound to autocracy. Censored in Russia, the essay is now published 
in an English version. 

*Bilow (Prince Bernhard von). ImpertAL GERMANY ; with a foreword 
by J. W. Headlam ; translated by Marie A. Lewenz ; new and 
revised edition. Cassell[1916]. 84 in. 380 pp., index, 6/ n. 

943.084 

This is stated by the publishers to be the first book printed in the 
British Empire by licence of the Comptroller-General of Patents 
under the Trading with the Enemy (Copyright) Act, 1916. ‘ Imperial 
Germany ’ was first published in this country in 1914. Early in the 
summer of the present year Prince von Biilow issued a revised edition 
ofhis book. More than one-half of the letterpress has been rewritten. 











The author’s introduction, the chapters on militarism and on the 
Social Democrats, and the latter part of the conclusion, are also new. 
The ex-Chancellor remarks :— 

** As in Germany, so also in France and England, and to a certain extent 
even in Russia, as well as in Italy, this World War has thrown party differ- 
ences at home into the background...... The reverse side of this inner harmony 
is that this war......will, as far as human knowledge can foretell, bequeath a 
legacy of violently intensified animosity.” 

Further on he adds :— 

“The enemies of the German people speak and write with such lack of 
understanding of our ‘ militarism,’ which is the foundation of our State and 
the guarantee of our future, that I have been moved to discuss shortly the 
historical and political importance of the army in Germany.” 

In his treatment of home politics Prince von Biilow omits certain 
passages which in the former edition dealt with old differences ; and 
he acknowledges his appreciation of “ the new state of affairs which 
Social Democracy created by falling into line at the outbreak of war.” 


*Delisle (Léopold) and Berger (Elie), ed. RercurtL DES ACTES DE 
Henri I]., Rol D’ANGLETERRE ET Duc DE NORMANDIE, 
CONCERNANT LES PROVINCES FRANGAISES ET LES AFFAIRES DE 
FRANCE ; CEuvre posthume de M. Léopold Delisle, revue et 
publiée par M. Elie Berger, tome 1 (Charies et Diplémes relatifs @ 
U Histoire de France). Paris, Klincksieck, 1916. 11 in. 595 pp. 
paper, 31 fr. 944.02 

The irreparable loss to France caused by the death in 1910 of 
M. Léopold Delisle, who, apart from his other labours as an historian, 
had for more than sixty years been engaged upon the collections of 
the Acts of Henry Plantagenet, King of England (1154-89) and Duke 
of Normandy, left to M. Elie Berger the onerous task of completing 
the last work of the brilliant savant. The present volume comprises 
transcripts of, and valuable notes concerning, 454 documents, the 
approximate date of the last of which is the beginning of 1173. The 
first 86 rolls relate to the period anterior to Henry’s accession to the 

English throne : ten of these are subscribed by the Empress Maud, 

his mother, or by Geoffrey Plantagenet, Duke of Normandy and 

Count of Anjou, his father. To the earliest (1138) Henry appends 

his cross: he was still a child. Many of the charters are of great 

interest to Englishmen. The 203rd (of which there is a thirteenth- 
century copy in the Public Record Office : the original is lost) grants 
exemption and protection to the canons of St. Bartholomew in 

London. It is dated from Rouen (September ?—December, 1161). 

The 452nd document is a letter (between May 22 and 30, 1172) from 

“* Henricus, rex Anglorum, et dux Normannorum et Aquitanorum, 

et comes Andegavorum,”’ to his beloved and trusty (“‘ caro et fideli 

suo”’) Bartholomew, Bishop of Exeter, announcing on what con- 
ditions he has been absolved from all participation in the murder of 

Thomas Becket. The 4538rd entry is the procés-verbal of the assembly 

at Avranches which dealt with the same matter. This first volume 

whets the student’s appetite for more. 

Jack (J. C.). THE Economic LIFE oF A BENGAL DISTRICT: a study. 
Clarendon Press, 1916. 94 in. 158 pp. appendix, tables, plans, 
7/6 n. 954.1 

The statistics in this volume were collected between the years 1906 
and 1910, and required much time and labour to tabulate ; but the 
author states that the book was written during his leave of five days 
before he departed for the front. In the circumstances the execution 
of the task must be regarded as a tour de force. 

Jeudwine (J. W.). THE MANUFACTURE OF HISTORICAL MATERIAL : 
an elementary study in the sources of story. Williams & 
Norgate, 1916. 8 in. 285 pp. bibliog. index, 6/ n. 907 

Sufficient importance is not always attached to the influence of 
oral tradition, legendary verse, and the like, in shaping the early 
history of events and of the development of law. The materials 
from which history has been constructed are traced back by the 
author as far as possible to the verbal originals of the written records. 

A protest is made, incidentally, against the “ vain repetition,” by 

historian after historian, of the virulent abuse of authorities with 

which the monastic writers disfigured their chronicles. The his- 
torians’ usual treatment of King John is acase in point. The peculiar 
value of the Scandinavian Sagas, as sources of historical knowledge, 

receives full recognition. By a typographical error on p. 167, 

Roman appears as “‘ Romans.” 

Morris (John E.). EuRoPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (1815— 
1878). Cambridge, University Press, 1916. 74 in. 278 pp. 
maps, index, 2/6 n. 940.9 

This is an able summary of the history of Europe, beginning with 

Waterloo and ending in 1878, the year of the Berlin Congress. 

Recent events are lightly touched upon in the concluding pages. 

Prou (Maurice) and Lauer (Philippe), ed. RecurmL DES ACTES DE 
Louis IV., RoI DE FRANCE (936-954) ; publié sous la direction 
de M. Maurice Prou par M. Philippe Lauer (Chartes et Diplémes 
relatifs AU Histoire de France). Paris, Klincksieck, 1914. 11 in. 
227 pp. pref. introd. Liste alphabétique des “incipit”’ des 
préambules, explanation of plates (8), index (35 pp.), pone tS f - 

44.0 

The transcripts of the Acts of Louis are in chronological order. 
Each transcript is preceded by an account of the original document, 
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or of copies, and is followed by copious notes. The introduction 
(65 pp.) comprises chapters dealing with numerous points of great 
interest, such as the classification of the Acts; the organization and 
functions of the royal chancellery ; the external features of the docu- 
ments ; the formule used ; the characteristics of the royal monogram 
and the chancellor’s subscription (recognitio) ; and the interpretation 
of the dates. The second of these chapters includes a chronological 
table of the king’s archchancellors, chancellors, and notaries. The 
whole volume is marked by the thoroughness which one has become 
accustomed to anticipate in these publications. 


Robinson (James Harvey). Mrptmvat AND MopERN TIMES: an 
introduction to the history of Western Europe from the dis- 
solution of the Roman Empire to the opening of the Great War 
of 1914. Ginn [1916]. 7} in. 789 pp. bibliog. il. maps, index, 
6/6 n. 940 

A careful revision of the author’s ‘ Introduction to the History 

of Western Europe’ (1902), for the use of American high schools, &c. 

It is well illustrated with maps, portraits, and architectural and other 

pictures. 

Royal Historical Society. TRANsAcTIONS: 3rd series, vol. 9. Royal 
Historical Society, 1915. 84 in. 249 pp. index. 906 

The volume contains Prof. Firth’s presidential address ; papers by 

Mr. J. Conway Davies, the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, and others ; the 

Report of the Council, information respecting the society, and a 

list of fellows. 


Schlumberger (Gustave). R&écirs DE ByzANCE ET DES CROISADES. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 1916. 7 in. 363 pp. 940.1 
The articles collected in this volume have appeared in Les Débats, Le 
Gaulois, La Revue hebdomadaire, and elsewhere. To the twenty-four 
narratives treating of Byzantium and the Crusades are annexed 
five historical essays of a miscellaneous character. The earlier 
pages of the book are occupied with the siege of Constantinople in the 
seventh century ; the capture of Salonica by the Arabian pirates of 
Crete in 904; the Emperor Basil II. at Athens; ‘ Russians and 
Byzantines in the Balkans in the year 972’ ; and the like. Among 
many noteworthy essays may be cited that on the adventures of a 
Byzantine princess of Cyprus at the period of the Crusades, and the 
account of the early-fourteenth-century tomb of the French Pope 
Clement V. at the church of Uzeste, in the Gironde. 


Stefansson (Jon). DENMARK AND SWEDEN, 
FINLAND ; with a preface by Viscount Bryce. Fisher Unwin 
[1916]. 8 in. 416 pp. il. map, index, 5/ n. 948 

The greater part of this convenient epitome of the history of the 
Northern nations of Europe is devoted to Denmark and Sweden ; 
but the author, who is an Icelander, has included a chapter of con- 
siderable length relating to his native land, its wonderful literature, 
and the distinctive features of its government. To Jén Sigurdsson, 
more than to any other man, is due the renascence of Iceland. It is 
noteworthy that the revised Icelandic Constitution, sanctioned in 

1915, gives the suffrage to women. The best sections of the book 

are those on Gustavus Vasa, Sweden and the Reformation, and 

Gustavus Adolphus. The great part played by Sweden in the Thirty 

Years’ War is well described. There is a concise account of the 

struggles of the Finns; and the synchronistic tables of events in 

Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, with the conspectus of the reigns 

of kings and regents, will be of service to students. 


Stephens (James). THE INSURRECTION IN DuBLIN. Maunsel, 1916. 
74 in. 125 pp. 2/6 n. 941.591 
A plain record of the tragic events for which Easter. 1916, will be 
memorable in Irish annals. Mr. Stephens believes that the “ mastery 
of the seas’’ will, when the great war is finished, ‘“‘ pass irretrievably 
from the hands or the ambition of any nation, and that more urgently 
than ever in her history England will have need of a friend.”” He 
argues that the one possible friend is Ireland, and that by generous 
statesmanship it is still practicable to seal a true union between 
Ireland and England. 


Stephens (Winifred), ed. Tur Sout or Russta. Macmillan, 1916. 
10 in. 324 pp. il. appendix, 10/6 n. 947 
This work is published in aid of the fund for Russian refugees 
administered by the General Committee of the All-Russian Union of 
Zemstvos under the presidency of Prince G. E. Lvov. Russian and 
English contributors have collaborated with the editor in the pro- 
duction of a fine volume, in which will be found poems by authors of 
both nationalities; descriptions and representations of famous 
icons ; articles on ‘Moscow’ (C. Hagberg Wright), ‘ Russian Folk- 
Song’ (Rosa Newmarch), ‘ Tolstoi and Dostoevsky ’ (A. L. Volynsky), 
‘ Shakespeare’s Influence on the Soul of Russia’ (N. Kotlyarevsky), 
‘A Russian Factory in War-Time’ (A. Kuprin), ‘ Russia without 
Vodka’ (Prof. V. Bekhterev), and many other subjects of common 
interest to Englishmen and Russians; with reproductions of 
characteristic examples of modern Russian painting. An appendix 
contains the originals of the Russian poems. The illustrations in 
colour are particularly good, and the book is well printed, but the 
absence of an index is a blemish. 


witH ICELAND AND 





Threlfall (T. R.). THe Story oF THE Kinc’s (LIVERPOOL REGIMEN?) 
formerly the 8th Foot; with a preface by the Earl of Derby 
(‘ Country Life’ Series of Military Histories). ‘ Country Life’ 


Office [1916]. 94in. 215 pp. col. front. 8 plates, maps and plang, 
3 appendixes, index, 6/n. 942.06—(3 
The author narrates the fortunes of the King’s (Liverpog| 


Regiment) from the seventeenth century, when it was raised by 
Lord Ferrers and others under the title of ‘‘ The Princess Anne oj 
Denmark’s Regiment of Foot.” The King’s Liverpools bore ap 
honourable part in the Duke of Marlborough’s campaigns; they 
fought at Dettingen, Fontenoy, and Culloden; in North America 
(1768-85) ; in Egypt (1801); in the Indian Mutiny, the second 
Afghan campaign, and the South African War. During the present 
struggle, down to the end of 1915, when the authior’s history closes, 
they had taken part in the fighting at Mons, the retreat to the 
Marne, the battles of the Aisne, Neuve Chapelle, Festubert, ang 
Hooge, and in the conflict at Hill 60. 
Watson (James). Earty Scots History. Peebles, 
J. Watson, 1916. 74 in. 15 pp. paper, 1/ 941.0] 
The author affirms that he has “ unsuccessfully striven for about 
forty years to re-establish the Scythian or Gothic origin of the Scots.” 
He has been “induced by the inner light to try and displace the 
lies circulated by many legends”’ concerning the history of his native 
land: he writes of ‘the baseless hypothesis of a Celtic origin for the 
Scots ”’ ; refers to alist of the dates of ninety-seven Kings of Scotland, 
published in The Northern British-Israel Review for April, 1916 ; and 
affirms that the best poetry, science, art, and industry “ attain their 
highest among peoples who entertain and firmly uphold a mono- 
theistic belief and a high-toned morality.’ We notice several 
typographical errors, such as ‘‘lengends,”’ “ viliens,”’ and 
** Ramesses,” not to mention numerous examples of misunderstood 
or unassimilated learning. 
Weill (Georges). L’ALSACE FRANCAISE DE 1789 A 1870. Paris, 
Alcan, 1916. 84 in. 134 pp. paper, 1 fr. 25. 944.04—07 
Although Alsace was united to France in 1648, and Strasbourg 
became a French city in 1681, this book deals only with the later 
history of the province. Delivered by the Revolution from feudalism, 
and the sway of German princes who still held one-sixth of the soil, 
the Alsacians developed an ardent patriotism, which was con- 
spicuously manifested during the Napoleonic wars. An interval of 
peace and prosperity followed, lasting until 1870. The author 
describes fully the work of consolidation carried out since the period 
of the Revolution, especially between 1815 and 1870. He concludes 
by recalling that, as Fustel de Coulanges wrote in 1870, Alsace has 
shared the victories and reverses, the glory and the faults, all the 
joys and all the sorrows of France. 


St. Helen’s, 


Woodbridge (Frederick J. E.)§ THe Purpose or History. New 
York, Columbia University Press (Milford), 1916. 74 in. 89 pp. 
4/6 n. 901 


Three lectures delivered last March at the University of North 
Carolina. They express conclusions about history to which the 
author has been led by the study of the history of philosophy, and 
especially by reflection upon the work of Bergson, Dewey, and 
Santayana. History, the author considers, is essentially the 
utilization of the past as material for the progressive realization of 
what we term spiritual ends. This purpose of history is not single. 
** History is pluralistic and implies a pluralistic philosophy. There 
are many histories, but no one of them exists to the prejudice of 
any other.’ Finally, evolution is “only a name for historical 
continuity,” and ‘the past is not the cause or beginning of the 
present, but the effect and result of history ; so that every historical 
thing leaves, as it were, its past behind it as the record of its life in 
time.” These are the main theses maintained in the lectures. 


THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Alexinsky (Tatiana). WirH THE RussIAN WouNDED; with an 
introduction by Gregor Alexinsky; translated by Gilbert 
Cannan. Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 192 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 


Notes and impressions of a Russian woman doctor, written down 
during her work among the wounded on a hospital train. Her 
sketches are of the thumbnail order, as might be expected from the 
conditions under which they were jotted down. There is an intro- 
duction by the author’s husband. 

Barker (Granville). THe Rep Cross IN FRANCE ; with a preface by 
Sir Frederick Treves. Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 180 pp. 
2/6 n. 940.9 

In one respect, at all events, Mr. Granville Barker resembles 
Plato : he is fond of dialogue. A considerable part of this interesting 
account of the excellent work carried on in France and Flanders by 
the British Red Cross Society, and the Friends’ Ambulance Unit, is 
in dialogueform. The effect is quite good. Mr. Barker has produced 
a human book, in which, without any attempt at “ fine writing,” he 
gives a vivid idea of the hospitals, soldiers’ graveyards, ambulance 
trains, ruined villages, and suffering bravely borne seen in the cours¢ 
of his journeyings. 
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The Black Hole of the Desert : being the Diary of a Yeoman-Signaller, 
one of the survivors of H.M.S. Tara. Hodder & Stoughton 
[1916]. 7% in. 149 pp. front. boards, 1/ n. 940.9 

A graphic account of the capture, sufferings, and rescue of the 
crew of H.M.S. Tara, who were put ashore on the Libyan coast, and 
handed over to the Turks, who passed them on to the Senussi. It 
is now @ matter of history that they were rescued, when on the point 
of starvation, by armoured cars under the command of the Duke of 

Westminster. The simplicity and courage shown in this narrative 

make it one not to be passed by without commendation. 

*Buchan (John). Nrtson’s History oF THE WaR: vol. 14, From 
THE FALL OF KUT TO THE SECOND BATTLE OF VERDUN. Nelson 
[1916]. 74 in. 327 pp. maps, appendixes, 1/3 n. 940.9 

The fourteenth volume of this careful and well-informed history 

carries on the recital from the end of 1915 to last August, telling the 
story of the fall of Kut, the rally on the Russian front, the events on 
the British front in the West preceding the great push, the battle of 
Jutland, the Austrian advance and retreat in the Trentino, and the 
second battle of Verdun. In the middle is a thoughtful chapter on 
the political situation at home, dealing with the advent of com- 
pulsion and with the Irish rising. Mr. Buchan’s account of the great 
sea-fight is a masterpiece of clear and sober narrative, not minimizing 
the losses on our side, yet making obvious the decisive importance 
of this great moral victory and triumph of British valour. Study of 
the different charts will enable any one to realize the bewildering 
complexity of a modern naval battle such as this, and to understand 
why it was impossible to collate the returns and sum up the results 
even approximately till some time had elapsed. Mr. Buchan’s 
sketch of Lord Kitchener rises to high levels, and he ends it appro- 
priately with one of the finest poems France has given us during 
the war. 

Buchan (John). THE BatrLe oF JuTLANpD. Nelson [1916]. 7} in. 
45 pp. charts, il., 3d. 940.9 

A brief, but specially clear and illuminating account of the great 
battle (reprinted from vol. xiv. of Nelson’s ‘History of the Great 

War’). ‘There are several good illustrations. 

Deville (Robert). Virron—1a MARNE: carnet de route d’un artilleur ; 
avec une préface de Pierre Mille. Paris, Chapelot, 1916. 7} in. 
145 pp. map, paper. 940.9 

A straightforward account of the early days of the war, written in 
diary-form by a young French artillery officer, who describes the 
advance of the French forces across the Belgian frontier to the 
vicinity of Virton, then the trying retreat to the Marne, the great 
battle and repulse of the Germans, and, finally, the pursuit of the 

German army. Near Dancourt the author was wounded (Sept. 13, 

1914), and two days later his arm was amputated. There the 

record ends. 

Genevoix (Maurice). NratH VERDUN; with a preface by Ernest 
Lavisse ; translated by H. Grahame Richards. Hutchinson, 
1916. 74 in. 330 pp., 6/ n. 940.9 

This is an interesting narrative of what M. Genevoix, a junior 
officer in the French Army, experienced during the early stages of the 
war. The French soldier is shown in his weakness as well as in his 
strength. He is spoken of as nervous, impressionable, capable alike 
of panic and heroic self-abnegation. He is gay, good-humoured, and 
witty on the surface, but, like his British comrade, shy about his 
deepest feelings. 

German Army. My YEARS IN THE KalISsEeR’S ARMY; “an 
ex-Officer.”’ Cassell, 1916. 74 in. 158 pp., 1/ n. 940.9 

The author states his recollections of several years’ service as 
instructor in foreign languages to the officers of the German army. 

He draws a sufficiently lurid picture of the young German officer, 

concisely describes the working of the military machine, and devotes 

a couple of chapters to secret-service work as it is carried out in 

Germany. 

Hennebois (Charles). 


by 


In GERMAN Hanns: the diary of a severely 
wounded prisoner; with a preface by Ernest Daudet. 
Heinemann [1916]. 74 in. 254 pp., 3/6 n. 940.9 

This account of the experiences of a Frenchman in German hands 
deserves note for the clear and quiet record he gives of German 
methods and feelings. The absence of hygiene in the prison camps 

(except when warning is given of a coming inspection by some 

neutral or other person), and various other points, are but poorly 

set off by the kindness of Sister Arnolda and the relative leniency 
of one or two of those with whom the prisoner came in contact. 

We can well believe, moreover, that the writer was luckier than 

many of his fellow-captives, and this only increases our dismay at 

the thought of what is suffered in Germany by those who of all 
people are the most helpless, the most deserving of all reasonable 
consideration, namely, prisoners of war in a hostile country. 

*Jérgensen (Johannes). FALSE Witness: the authorized translation 
of ‘ Klokke Roland.’ Hodder d& Stoughton, 1916. 8 in. 236 pp. 
il. appendix, 3/6 n. 940.9 

* Klokke Roland,’ we understand, has been widely read throughout 
the Scandinavian countries, and been banned in Germany. The 


author, a man of letters, was aroused from his neutrality by the 
conflicting statements of his Belgian friends and of the ninety-three 
German professors in their ‘ Appeal to the Civilized World.’ In the 
present volume he examines the arguments of this pamphlet and 
refutes them. He also strongly condemns the conduct of the 
German army in Belgium and Northern France. 


Mackinnon (AlbertG.). Matra, tHE NURSE OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1916. 74 in. 259 pp., 2/6 n. 940.9 
The predominant note of these little sketches, by a chaplain-major 
working among the hospitals of Malta, is a cheery optimism, together 
with unfailing admiration alike for the courage of the men and the 
efficient organization connected with the sick and wounded. The 
book is of purely topical interest, and contributes nothing of out- 
standing merit to the ever-increasing collection of war literature. 


Martin-Nicholson (Sister). My ExPreRIENCES ON THREE FRONTS. 
Allen & Unwin [1916]. 74 in. 288 pp. por., 4/6 n. 940.9 
A well-written account of a Red Cross Sister’s experiences. Sister 


Martin-Nicholson was in Brussels when the Germans marched into 
the city, and her book gives some idea of life in the Belgian capital 
under German rule. The author visited hapless Louvain, and 
describes what she saw. We think she is mistaken in believing that 
she witnessed the destruction of the cathedral tower of Malines (p. 75). 
So far as we are aware, the tower of St. Rombaut is virtually intact, 
though the body of the church has sustained much damage. The 
author has worked also in France, Russia, and Poland. 


Matthews (Caroline), ExpreRIENCES OF A Woman DoctToR IN 
SerBia. Mills & Boon [1916]. 9 in. 247 pp., 5/ n. 940.9 

Dr. Matthews volunteered for service with the Serbian Army Field 
Unit ; and, when the military evacuated Kragujevatz, she elected to 
remain behind with the sick and wounded at the Uzsitsi hospital. 
On the arrival of the Austrians and Germans her position became 
difficult. Relations with the German chief medical officer were 
strained; and the nadir of Dr. Matthews’s fortunes appeared to have 
been reached when, very ill and nearly worn out by privations and 
anxiety, she was arrested on suspicion of espionage, and removed 
under military escort to Belgrade. An inquiry followed; and 
eventually Dr. Matthews obtained release, with permission to leave 
for Switzerland and home. She gives a spirited description of her 
adventures, and encounters with German and other officials. Here 
and there we nctice slight slips, such as “‘ Guter Nacht” (p. 197), 
‘“* Kriegsgefanganer”’ (p. 219), and ‘“ Apotaker” (p. 100); and 


““Stobbarts”’ (pp. 204 and 213) should surely be Stobart’s. The 
book should have been provided with an index. 
Rae (Herbert), Marie LEAves IN FLANDERS FIELDS; with an 


introduction by Admiral Sir Albert Markham. Smith d& Elder, 
1916. 73 in. 278 pp., 5/n. 940.9 
This is a story of Canadians by a Canadian, and is, practically, a 
narration of the experiences of some of the members of the first 
Canadian Contingent, graphically told in a bright and humorous 
style. It touches briefly on the formation of the Contingent in 
Canada, its organization at Valcartier, and its training on Salisbury 
Plain till it was ready to fight in France and Flanders. It draws 
attention to the gallant fighting qualities of our brave Canadians— 
how splendidly they have fought is a matter of universal knowledge 
and admiration—and depicts their love of fun, quaint humour, 
caustic wit, endurance and fortitude, and their loyalty to the flag. 


Renaud (Jean). La TRANCHEE ROUGE: Feuilles de Route, Septembre, 


1914—Mars, 1916 (Mémoires et Récits de Guerre). Paris, 
Hachette, 1916. 7 in. 234 pp. paper, 3 fr. 50. 940.9 


In an ornate and picturesque style, M. Renaud describes the 
scenes of suffering and tragedy, heroism and grandeur. which he 
witnessed at the front and noted on his way. The grim title he has 
chosen for his book is quite appropriate, not merely when he describes 
the trenches of Bois d’ Ailly and elsewhere, but also when he is writing 
of those graves of many soldiers, “ nearly all English,” or those 
other places where red képis denote the last abodes of unnamed sons 
of France. 


Warwick (Frances Evelyn, Countess of). 
Chapman é& Hall, 1916. 9 in. 255 pp. por., 7/6 n. 

In her preface Lady Warwick utters a caution against our 
“accepting as outside the pale of criticism the judgments of those who lead, 
and sometimes mislead us. The support or hostility of the newspaper press— 
in some aspects the greatest distorting medium in the world—is still ruled by 
party considerations......In the near future, if we would save what is left of 
our heritage of freedom...... we must relieve the press of vhe self-conferred 
duty of thinking for us.”’ 

Some of the essays in this volume are of considerable persona! 
interest, notably those on ‘ King Edward and the Kaiser,’ * Lord 
Haldane,’ and ‘ Lord French.’ The author emphatically combats the 
suggestion, made in some quarters, that King Edward was animated 
by ill-feeling towards Germany, or that he sought to isolate the 
German Empire. ‘Women’s War Work on the Land’ and ‘ German 
Women and Militarism’ are the titles of two of the most thoughtful 


A WoMAN AND THE WAR. 
940.9 





pieces of writing in the book. 
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J. CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Andersen (Hans Christian). 


Farry Taues; illustrated by Harry 
Clarke. Harrap [1916]. 


11} by 84 in. 319 pp. il. col. pl., 20/ n. 
J. 398 

A sumptuous edition of an old favourite. See notice on p. 536. 
Beetham (Mrs. Gertrude E.). THe Farries of THE ELEMENTs ; with 
illustrations by A. E. Jackson. Warne [1916]. 7 in. 87 pp. 

il. col. front., 1/ n. J. 398 
Agreeable fairy tales, one of which, stated to be “‘ from fact,” is 
about a little Flemish peasant girl who became a refugee in England. 


Callender (Geoffrey), ed. Reatms or Metopy. Macmillan, 1916. 
74 in. 370 pp. front. indexes, 3/6 n. J. 821.08 
The “ realms” in this anthology of verse for the young are those 
of England, romance, heroes and heroines, eloquence, prayer, battle, 
fairyland, humour, and the like. The pieces chosen comprise, in 
addition to classical passages from Shakespeare and Milton, a 
number of modern poems, by Mr. Alfred Noyes, Mr. William Watson, 
Sir Henry Newbolt, Mr. Kipling, William Morris, W. E. Henley, 
Sir William Gilbert, and others. 


Clements (M. E.). THE Kine anp His Soxpiers: twenty-six talks 

with our boys and girls from Advent to Whitsun Day. Skeffing- 

ton, 1916. 7} in. 178 pp., 2/6 n. J. 268 

Sunday talks with children on the seasons of the Church’s year: 
Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 


*Cossack Fairy Tales; selected, edited, and translated by R. Nisbet 
Bain; illustrated by Noel L. Nisbet. Harrap, 1916. 94 in. 
288 pp. il., 7/6 n. J. 398.4 
These tales are selected from the rich field of Ruthenian folk-lore, 
and while many of the stories have their parallels in all languages, 
there are several that are new. The details even of the familiar ones 
seem to have acquired a peculiar humour—partly naive, partly 
shrewd, and partly mystic—which reflects in unmistakable manner 
the character of the people among whom these delightful folk-tales 
are current. 


Fortescue (The Hon. John William). THe THREE PEARLS; with 

illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. Macmillan, 1916. 8} in. 

255 pp. il., 6/ n. J. F. 

The story begins well, but the moral is almost unduly prominent. 

We fear that children will refuse the jam on account of the pre- 
dominance of the powder. 


Gask (Lilian). Strorres asout BEars. 
160 pp. il., 2/6 
Nine stories, the “‘heroes’’ of which are Polar bears, Japanese 
bears, “‘ grizzlies,” and other members of the ursine race. There are 
several illustrations in colour. 


Harrap, 1916. 10 by 6 in. 
J. F. 


Golding (Henry), ed. Tur WonpER Book oF CHILDREN ; AND THE 
PeorpLte THEY Live WitH. Ward «& Lock, 1917. 10 in. 
264 pp. il. boards, 3/ n. J. 910 
‘The Wonder Book of Children’ aims at being not only a book 
about children for children, but also a ‘‘ humble but sincere contri- 
bution to the cause of international understanding.’* The volume 
contains accounts of French, Spanish, Swiss, Dutch, Russian, Chinese, 
Indian, Eskimo, Negro, and many other children. The chapter 
headed ‘The Peoples of Central Europe’ is, however, very inadequate. 
There are 12 coloured plates and nearly 300 other illustrations, 
though many of the latter are somewhat indistinct. 


Greene (Kathleen Conyngham). THe Lirrte Boy 

Woop ; and other dream plays. Lane, 1917. 64 in. 105 pp., 

2/6 n. J. 822 

Of these seven plays for children, one only was written for a stage. 

The rest are described as dreams. All are attuned to the under- 

standing of young readers. ‘Night Watch’ has already appeared 
in The Englishwoman. 


OUT OF THE 


Homer. 


Pease (C. A.). THs Torts AND TRAVELS OF ODYSSEUS ; translated by 
C. A. Pease ; illustrated by Frank C. Papé. Wells Gardner & 
Darton [1916]. 84 in. 357 pp. il. introd. map, gloss., 5/ n. 

J. 883.1 
Books 1-4, containing the adventures of Telemachus, Book 24, 
and some other passages, are omitted from this translation of the 

‘ Odyssey,’ which is intended for young readers. An attempt has 

been made to preserve the character of the original without rendering 

the work unattractive to children. The book is adequately illus- 
trated, and the map will be helpful to youthful students of the 
wanderings of Ulysses. 








Howes (Edith). THE CRADLE Suip ; with 4 colour plates by Floreng 
Mary Anderson. Cassell [1916]. 8} in. 219 pp. il., 3/6 n. J. 398 
A collection of nineteen pleasing fairy tales. 


Kerr (Hugh T.). CuHrtpren’s Story-Sermons. F. H. Revell Cp, 
{1916}. 74 in. 220 pp., $1 n. J. 2525 
Eighty-two stories told to children in a Presbyterian church jy 
Chicago. They have been so well received in America that this js 
the fourth impression of them. 


*Le Feuvre (Amy). Us anp our CHarce. Religious Tract Society 
[1916]. 7} in. 288 pp., 2/ J. F, 
This book relates the adventures of five children who, upon the 
death of their father, go to live with an unknown grandfather on the 
west coast of Scotland. Their numerous scrapes, candour, and 
patriotism make of them characters which will appeal to children 
with a liking for adventure. 


Leighton (Robert). DREADNOUGHTS OF THE DOGGER: a story of the 


war on the North Sea. Ward & Lock, 1916. 74 in. 304 pp. 
il., 3/6 J. 940.9 
Dreadnoughts and destroyers, spies and submarines, mine. 


sweepers and mines, airships and aeroplanes, and such incidents as 
the torpedoing of an Atlantic liner, are the items crowding the menu 
provided for the readers of this book. Boys with a taste for exciting 
adventures and for reading the thrilling experiences of sailors in 
war-time will appreciate the story highly. 


Molesworth (Mrs. Mary Louisa, née Stewart). 
French Revolution. Macmillan, 1916. 


Epm&e: a tale of the 
74 in. 262 pp. il. 3/6 
J.F 


This story was first published under the title ‘The Little Old 
Portrait.’ It is a simple tale of the days immediately preceding the 
Reign of Terror. The heroine is an aristocrat, who happily marries 
a farmer ; and the great-grandchildren of the pair are told about the 
troubles and adventures of their ancestors. The volume contains 
eight illustrations by Gertrude Demain Hammond. 


*Neale (John Mason). THE EXILes oF THE CEBENNA : a journal written 
during the Decian Persecution, by Aurelius Gratianus, priest 
of the Church of Arles, and now done into English by the late 
Ws J.M. Neale. S.P.C.K. [1916]. 74 in. 128 pp. col. front., 
1/3 J. F. 

A reprint of one of Parker’s series of stories illustrating Church 
history (published in the forties). 


*Neale (John Mason). THE Lity or Tir.is: a sketch from Georgian 
Church History. S.P.C.K. [1916]. 74} in. 94 pp. col. front., 1/3 

J. F, 

A reprint of a story first published in 1859. It deals with the 
troubles of the early Christian Church in Georgia during the third 
century, and ends with the martyrdom of St. Susanna. 


*Neale (John Mason). THE Sworp or Kine AFrFronso: a tale of the 
Portuguese Church in the sixteenth century. S.P.C.K. [1916]. 
7} in. 94 pp. col. front., 1/3 J. F. 

A reprint of a religious story of the years 1578-82. 


Peacocke (Isabel M.). 


Dicky, Kyicut-ERRAntT; illustrations by 
Harold Copping. 


Ward & Lock, 1916. 7} in. 303 pp., 3/6 
J. F 


A story of the efforts of a nine-year-old Boy Scout, in New Zealand, 
to live up to the “ Scouts’ Code.’ Full of enthusiasm, he showers 
‘**kind acts’? upon all sorts and conditions of people. Now and 
then he exhibits an excess of zeal, as when he mistakes for a German 
spy an uncle whom he has not previously seen, and interns him in his 
own cellar. 


Simpson (Harold). Oxp Not-roo-Bricut aNnD Litywaite; illus- 
trations by G. E. Shepheard. Ward & Lock [1916]. 54 by 

4} in. 85 pp. col. il., 1/ J. 821.9 
Mildly humorous rhymes descriptive of the doings of an old man 
and his faithful equine friend. 


Turner (Ethel) [/7rs. H. R. Curlewis]. JoHn or Daunt. Ward & 
Lock, 1916. 7} in. 256 pp. il., 2/6 J. F. 

A story of the sayings and doings of a somewhat ordinary little 
Australian boy. The author is not very happy in her delineation of @ 
German maidservant, whose broken English is distinctly nondescript. 
There has not been a “ University of Cologne” (p. 45) since 1798: 
probably the writer means the University of Bonn. 


Wood (Rev. John). ONE HUNDRED MORE TALKS WITH Boys AND 
Girts. Allenson [1916]. 74 in. 209 pp., 3/ n. J. 252 
Short anecdotal sermons for boys and girls on such subjects as 
‘Soldiers’ Hymns,’ ‘David Livingstone, ‘ War, ‘ Sacred Books,’ 
; ~ i Parents,’ ‘ Suffering,’ ‘ Adventure,’ ‘ Work,’ ‘ Character, 
‘ Home.’ 
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CIVIC EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 


Mr. J. Sr. G. HeEatTH, Warden of 
Toynbee Hall, delivered an address on 
‘Civic Education in Schools’ at the third 
Annual General Meeting of the Schools 
Personal Service Association, the substance 
of which we give. 

Mr. Heath began by describing his con- 
ception of the outlook of the ideal citizen. 
First and foremost, the ideal citizen would care 
intensely for his State, and believe profoundly 
in the value of the State. He would not 
regard it as an alien force that stood outside 
him, a something that extracted from him 
occasional reluctant contributions in the 
way of rates and taxes. He would believe 
in the value of collective action, at least in 
some spheres, because he would see that his 
desire to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
and to heal the sick could not in a modern 
State be carried out by his own individual 
action, and he would be conscious that the 
feeding of school children, the Workhouse 
Infirmary, and the Unemployed Workman’s 
Act were ways in which modern society 
attempted, however imperfectly, to put into 
action these human impulses of pity and 
sympathy. 

Though he would reorganize the need 
of earning a livelihood, he would always 
be attempting to consider whether the in- 
terest of his own particular class conflicted 
with the good of the State, and, if he was 
convinced that it did, would allow that the 
claim of the State should come first, just 
because the State stood to him as the realiza- 
tion of his better and fuller self. 

He would be filled with a great desire to 
serve the State. He would teel how much 
he owed to the society in which he lived, 
and would be anxious to pay back his debt 
to it. He would feel that he ought to be 
ready to take up public work if the call came 
to him, whether it was as a member of 
Parliament, of a local Council, of a Board 
of Guardians, or in work connected with 
Care Committees, Juvenile Advisory Com- 
mittees, and the like. And he would feel 
that the task of giving a vote implied a care- 
ful understanding of political problems, and 
would be ready to devote time and energy 
to grasping the intricate and complicated 
matters at issue. 


He would be acutely conscious of the 
danger of forming his political opinions 
through prejudice, through class bias,through 
the pressure of his environment, and through 
the survival of primitive instincts. What- 
ever views he finally adopted, he would strive 
to ensure that they were views which he had 
carefully examined, and which he had made 
part of himself. He would be ready to 
discuss his beliefs with others, and to have 
an honest respect for differences, and would 
above all avoid putting down intellectual 
differences to dishonesty or selfishness on 
the part of those who disagreed with him. 
He would be conscious of the difficulties of 
knowledge, would have a genuine respect 
for the expert, so long as the expert kept to 
his own sphere, and he would keep an ag- 
nostic spirit, in the best sense of the word, 
towards many of the problems of society. 
At the same time he would see the limita- 
tions of the scientific spirit, and would be 
conscious that in many a crisis he must fall 
back upon faith and a kind of inner cer- 
tainty in regions where scientific verification 
is impossible. 

Above all, he would judge legislation 
and political action by its effects upon 
human well-being, and would regard creeds 
and institutions and organizations as valuable 
only if they subserved personal welfare. 





Whether or not such a nation of ideal 
citizens could be created, every thoughtful 
politician would agree that his work would 
be infinitely easier if his electorate were 
composed of such citizens. 


Proceeding to an analysis of the charac- 
teristics of childhood and adolescence, Mr. 
Heath said that, since political education 
involves a frank discussion of equals with 
equals, the education of a citizen in its com- 
plete sense cannot be given at school. The 
foundation of it may be laid, but the civic 
education which deals with the formation 
of political ideas can be given to adults only. 
He claimed that the material turned out by 
the public and secondary schools and the 
girls’ high schools showed that the extension 
of the school-leaving age was not in itself 
sufficient. Such activities as those of the 
Workers’ Educational Association are neces- 
sary for the completion of civic education. 
But though education at school can play 
only a part in the education of citizens, it 
is none the less a very important part. It 
is through the education of the home and 
the school that we learn to correct our infant 
egotism, and our desire for a world that will 
exactly conform to our wishes. We learn 
to respect the claims of other people, and to 
subordinate ourselves to the claims of the 
family or the school. 


But the ideal citizen needs not only an 
austere and impartial respect for the rights 
of others, but also a genuine love for his 
neighbour. Religious education in its widest 
sense can and does help to give play to those 
altruistic impulses which in all ages have 
led to great humanitarian movements. It 
is in adolescence that there come into birth 
the passion for self-sacrifice, the desire to 
serve humanity, the dedication to ideals; 
and the teaching of religion, and above all 
the life and example of the great religious 
leaders and teachers, have always served to 
quicken and intensify these fundamental 
impulses. The example of Christ in the 
Western world and the life of Buddha in 
the Eastern world have made an intense 
appeal to innumerable children at the period 
ot adolescence. 

If the love of one’s neighbour is one of the 
roots of the best civic life of the adult, another 
is certainly the feeling of duty and of the 
need of subordinating oneself to the larger 
group. Whereas the love of one’s neighbour 
is probably best taught to children by the 
example of great men and by the imagina- 
tive background of religious teaching, the 
sense of duty and of self-subordination is 
best taught by action. The great American 
educational reformer, Prof. Dewey, is never 
weary of insisting that the school should 
be @ miniature society, and not a collection 
of isolated atoms. Self-subordination and 
loyalty to society should be learnt in the 
school, which should be the microcosm of 
the greater society of the future. One of 
the biggest obstacles in England to the 
development of citizenship is due to the fact 
that both the English primary schools and 
the new type of municipal secondary schools 
have been based upon a belief that the 
primary object of education is the imparting 
of knowledge. Originally the need for read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic was the driving 
force. Gradually the need for the formation 
of character has come to the front, as can 
be seen in the Educational Code of 1912 of 
the Board of Education, where it is stated 
that the aim of primary education is to 
enable children not merely to reach their 
full development as individuals, but also to 
become upright and useful members of the 
community in which they live, and worthy 
sons and daughters of the country to which 
they belong. 





Dr. Hayward urged that the schools 
should be available free for social and civic 
purposes. The pros and cons of all con- 
troversies should be easily accessible, and 
pamphlets setting them forth should be on 
sale at negligible prices. Only when this 
was done would sincerity and impartiality 
be together possible. 

Dr. Piggott contrasted infants’ schools, 
and the attention there paid to community 
work, with the schools for older pupils, and 
the individualistic work so largely carried 
on in them. The teaching of Civics had 
fallen into disrepute through the futility of 
past attempts. 

Mr. R. Ashworth urged that the teacher 
should claim liberty to express his sincere 
convictions. The personality of the teacher, 
manifested with sincerity of expression, is 
the most powerful educational force. 

Information in regard to the Association 
may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
at 41 Warner Road, Hornsey, N. 








THE VERY REV. DONALD MACLEOD. 


The Manse of Caputh, Murthly, Perthshire, 
November 3, 1916. 

A BIOGRAPHY of the late Very Rev. 
Donald Macleod, for some time minister at 
the Park Church, Glasgow, and editor of 
Good Words, is contemplated—if sufficient 
material is forthcoming. 

May I, through your paper, request those 
of his friends who have in their possession 
letters or papers from him, which they think 
might be suitable for publication, kindly to 
send them to me? After copies have been 
made the originals will be carefully returned. 


(Rev.) KENNETH O. MACLEOD. 








A HENRY JAMES MEMORIAL IN 
CHELSEA. 
160 Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea, S.W. 

Ir has been decided to commemorate the 
residence and death in Chelsea of Henry 
James. By so doing ® permanent mark of 
his maintenance of the continuity of the 
literary tradition in Chelsea will be made, 
and his sympathetic attitude towards Eng- 
land and the Allies in the war, as shown 
by his naturalization as a British citizen, 
acknowledged. 

The memorial will consist of a bronze 
portrait bust of Henry James, executed from 
life in 1914 by Lieut. F. Derwent Wood, 
A.R.A., and a complete collection of the 
best editions of the works of Henry James. 
These will be placed in the reference library 
of the Chelsea Public Library, which 1s 
already rich in memorials of past dwellers of 
distinction in the old riverside borough. 

Subscriptions, however small, from Chelsea 
people only are invited. 

Postal orders and cheques should be made 
payable to the “Henry James Chelsea 
Memorial’’ at the London County and 
Westminster Bank, King’s Road, Chelsea, 
Branch, or sent to the Hon. Secretary of the 
large and representative committee formed 
to carry out the memorial, of which the 
Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, K.C., M.P., 
is Chairman. 

REGINALD BLUNT, 
ALBERT Gray, C.B., K.C., 

W. R. LE Fanv, 

T. Martin Woop, 
Executive Committee. 

KINETON PARKES, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS IN AMERICA. 


THERE is a fecling among a class of 
literary workers in England that if a 
London publisher says “‘no” to some 
scheme, because of certain difficulties con- 
sequent upon the war, all that needs be 
done is to place the matter at once before 
an American house, and the plan will be 
adopted, and the production put in hand 
forthwith. There was never a_ greater 
mistake. 

It may be granted that there is consider- 
able affluence in the United States at the 
moment, because of the huge Allied war 
orders, iollowed by millions of dollars in 
payment of the same, and that, in conse- 
quence, a great amount of money is in circu- 
lation. It must not be lost sight of, however, 
that as there is more money to spend, so 
the manufacturer increases the price of his 
goods. More books are being sold, but 
the cost of production is commensurately 
higher, and therefore the publisher is 
almost as careful in his publication plans as 
his brother English publisher. If there is 
paper trouble in England, there is likewise 
paper trouble in America. There is a 
shortage there, and a great advance in 

rice. Thus the American publisher is 
ittle more willing to adopt an English 
literary suggestion than the London pub- 
lisher. Moreover, why, if it is not a market- 
able suggestion in London, should the 
American house be waiting with, so to 
speak, open arms for it ? It is a fallacy for 
the British author to believe it so. 

Here in England, thank Heaven! the 
war has not, as some mental slow-coaches 
prophesied, killed the selling of books. In 
spite of difficulties—and the publisher gets, 
I think, more than his share—the traffic in 
books is very hopeful and encouraging. 
To be sure, the cheap reprint may be found 
in its tens of thousands throughout the land. 
And why not? After the war this enhanced 
habit of reading is bound to quicken the 
interest for the better kind of original book. 
That is my fervent belief. 

In America, while there is in no sense a 
great boom in bookselling, things are, 
undoubtedly, very brisk. And the better 
kind of work is more than holding its own. 

It will give some idea of the condition 
of the American book-market when I point 
out that in a recent number of a trade organ 
there were something like one hundred and 
fifty pages of advertisements. And, while 
all the titles could not, obviously, be included 
in these advertisements, the publishers 
represented expected to place upon the 
market some three thousand five hundred 
books, as against about four thousand last 
year. It must be remembered, however, 
that many of these works emanate from 
England. But this is prosperity in spite 
of war, and in spite of the Presidential elec- 
tion. The chances are that sales will be 
greater, and if there are fewer books, it 
means, as here, that the work of mediocre 
merit is left alone to ianguish in the drawer. 
The printers are as busy as they can be, and 
the hopes are really bright for a prosperous 
“* fall.” 

Fiction, of course, predominates, and we 
may look forward to some most readable 
‘volumes. English novelists of the first rank 
will be found among them, but the majority 
will be the work of native authors, for, in 
late years, the American novelist has steadily 
advanced to his present high place in the 
art of fiction-writing. And English pub- 





lishers are alive to his market in England. 
Time was when the American novelist had 
much to do to secure an English publisher, 





while it was as easy as pie, as the saying 
goes, for a second-rate English novelist to 
secure a hearing in America. Now the 
tables are turned. 

Let me state one thing before ending 
this note. Do not suppose that any English 
war book must find a market in New York. 
That is a chimera. Heaps and heaps of 
English war books go to the States, begging 
a home, and come back to London, their 
vanity very much tarnished. The fact is, 
and it may as well be faced, the American 
people are just a little tired of the War Book. 
Of course, if it is an ‘ Ordeal by Battle’ or 
an ‘Aunt Sarah,’ publishers will wait for 
it at the quay. G. H. G. 








POE’S PLAYMATES IN 
KILMARNOCK. 


The University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
October, 1916. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. R. M. Hogg, 
who is the chief authority on Edgar Allan 
Poe’s Scottish associations, and also in- 
directly through the courtesy of Mr. John 
Haggo, I am permitted to publish the fol- 
lowing letter. Its value lies in the fact that 
it stamps the local tradition of Poe’s sojourn 
in Kilmarnock, documentary evidence of 
which has only very recently been found 
in America, almost simultaneously by Mr. 
J. H. Whitty, Prof. Killis Campbell, and 
Miss M. E. Phillips. It is but just to add, 
however, that the fact has long been known 
privately by Prof. C. W. Kent, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who has contributed 
to the Kilmarnock press. 

Chamberlain’s Office, Kilmarnock, 
February 1, 1916. 
DEAR SIR, 

I was duly favoured with your letter of 
the 28 ultimo, and have pleasure in sending you 
the following information, which I hope will be 
of interest. 

Mr. James Anderson died Dec. 26, 1887, aged 
84, son of the late Mr. William Anderson, Session 
Clerk for this parish, and in early life was ac- 
countant in the Union Bank. For a long period 
he was auditor for the corporation of Kilmarnock, 
acting trustee as well as secretary and treasurer 
of Bellfield Trust, latterly chairman and treasarer. 

He was born and brought up in the townend, 
near the head of Nelson Street, within a few yards 
of the house occupied by the late Mr. Allan Fowlds 
(which was removed some years ago), and he 
had a distinct recollection of playing as a boy 
with Edgar Allan Poe, when that ill-starred 
genius spent a few weeks in Kilmarnock, along 
with his guardian Mr. Allan of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on a visit to Mr. Fowlds, who was his 
brother-in-law. This was in [1815] (see Kil- 
marnock Standard, Dec. 31, 1887). Miss Anderson, 
sister of the above, died in 1892, the last surviving 
member of the family.—Yours truly, 

JOHN HaaaGo, 
an’ intimate friend of Anderson, and his 
successor as Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Bellfield Trust. 

To R. M. Hogg, Esq., 

Bank Street School, Irvine. 

The late Mr. Gregory of Nelson Street, 
Kilmarnock, a close neighbour of Allan 
Fowlds, told the same story about knowing 
Poe. Both Anderson and Gregory were 
men of standing in the town. 

Poe was 7 and Anderson 13 years old at 
that time. From the first the latter must 
have had vivid recollections of the former. 
Mr. Whitty notes that Anderson recalled 
Poe as “‘ much petted by the Allans, and a 
curmudgeon, but self-willed.”’ It is a thou- 
sand pities that his fuller recollections could 
not have been jotted down, that the fine 
comb of research which has been so indus- 
triously applied to Poe in America could not 
have been extended to Ayrshire earlier. 
All the more gratitude, therefore, is due to 
Mr. Hogg for taking it in hand now. 

Lewis CHASE. 





—— 


BOOK SALE. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY'S opening book sale, on 
Monday, Oct. 23, and the two following days, 
consisted of the property of the late Mr. Johy 
Payne, the poet and translator, and the late Mr, 

D. Wilson, the chief lots being: Arabian 
Nights, translated by Sir R. F. Burton, 16 vols,. 
1885-8, 35l.; translated by John Payne, 13 vols,. 
1882-9, 151. 10s. Payne, Rubdiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, translated into English verse, 1868, 
107. 10s. Shelley, Works, 8 vols., 1880, 12), 
Wilde, Picture of Dorian Gray, presentation 
copy to John Payne, 1891, 23/. 10s. Ariosto, 
Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., 1773, 141. 10s. Brunet, 
Manuel du Libraire, 8 vols. in 7, 1860-80, 14], 
Child, English and_ Scottish Popular Ballads, 
5 vols., 1882-94, 127. Blaeu, Theatrum Orbis 
Terrarum, 5 vols., 1649, 161.; Novum et Magnum 
Theatrum Belgice Foederate, 2 vols., 1649, 151. 5s, 
Columna, La Hypnerotomachia di Poliphilo, 
1545, 261. Tassoni, La  Secchia _ rapita, 
2 vols., 1766, 311. Maitland Club Publications, 
27 vols., 1830-39, 151. Whittington, De Hetero- 
clytis Nominibus, 1521, 191. 10s. Rodericus 
Sancius, Speculum Vite Humane, 1471, 151. 15s, 

The total of the sale was 1,484l. 9s. 


Messrs. Sotheby sold on Oct. 26 and the five 
following days the first portion of the library of 
the late Col. W. F. Prideaux, the chief prices being 
the following : Apuleius, Cupid and Psyche, 1887, 
proof copy with the poem to Andrew Lang by 
R. L. Stevenson, 411. Roger Ascham, The 
Scholemaster, 1570, 181. Ashley Library Cata- 
logue, 2 vols., 1905, 311. Braithwaite, Nature’s 
Embassie, and The Shepheards Tales, 1621, 491; 
The Shepherds Tales, 1626, 161. British Museum 
Catalogue of Greek Coins, 19 vols., 1873-97, 271. 
R. Browning, Bells and Pomegranates, 8 numbers, 
wanting I. and VI., presentation copy to John 
Kenyon, 1842-6, 62/. Butler, Hudibras, 3 vols, 
1663-78, 21l. 10s. S. T. Coleridge, The Plot 
Discovered, 1795, 201. 10s. Samuel Daniel, Cer- 
taine Small Poems, 1603-5, 331.; Civile Wares, 
1609, 201. Cleveland, Character of a Moderate 
Intelligencer, 1647, 15]. 10s. Fasciculus Tem- 
porum, 1476, 201. 10s. “Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, 
3. vols., 1719-20, 1201.; Moll Flanders, 1721, 
421. 10s.; The Fortunate Mistress, 1724, 211. 
Dickens, Christmas Books, 5 vols., 1843-8, 281; 
Christmas Carol, 1844, Battle of Life, The Chimes, 
and The Haunted Man, 1845-8, in all 4 vols., 401; 
Great Expectations, 3 vols., 1861, 211. 10s, 
Dodgson, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, 
1866, 321. Deloney, Thomas of Reading, 1632, 
15l. 10s. Hendley, Memorials of the Jeypore 
Exhibition, 1883, 201. 10s. Letter written to 
the Governours and Assistants of the East Indian 


Merchants in London, 1603, 23/. Erasmus, 
Familiarum Colloquiorum Opus, Ben Jonson’s 
copy, 1527, 27l. Euripides, 'Tragoediz# Septem- 


decim, 2 vols., 1503, 17l. Fielding, Works, 16 


vols., 1742-55, 351.; Amelia, 4 vols., 1752, 481 
Goldsmith, Vicar of Wakefield, 2 vols., 1766, 
1601.; The Deserted Village, 1770, 291. 10s.; 
another edition of the same year, 22l.; She 


Stoops to Conquer, 17738, 187. 10s.; The Haunch 
of Venison, 1776, 341. Harleian Society Pub''ca- 
tions, 60 vols., 1869-98, 181. Herrick, Hesperides, 
1647-8, 160l.; another copy, imperfect, 201 
Hookes’s Amanda, 1653. 681. Lactantius, De 
Diuinis Institutionibus, 1471, 151. 10s. 

The total of the sale was 3,532/. 16s. 

Messrs. Sotheby also sold on Noy.7 and §& the 
third portion of the library formed by Mr. John 
Pearson. The chief prices were: Bacon, Essaies, 
1598, 2301. J. Bergomensis, De Plurimis Claris 


Scelestisque Mulieribus, Ferrara, 1497, 997. Blake, 
Songs of Innocence, 1789, 205/, Boccaccio, 
Decameron, Jeggard, 1620, 1161. W. Browne, 
Britannia’s Pastorals, 1616, 74/. Burns, Poems, 
Kilmarnock, 1786, 4507. Byron, Hours of Idleness, 
Newark, 1807, 65/7. Cowley, Poetical Blossomes, 


1633, 841. Defoe, Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols., 1719-20, 
with a duplicate of the Farther Adventures, 1719, 
1402. Goldsmith, The Traveller, first issue of first 
edition, 1764, 3501.; The Vicar of Wakefield, Salis- 
bury, 1766, 1452. Gray, Elegy, 1751, 4807. Herrick, 
Hesperides, 1648, 1027. Heures a lusaige de Rome, 
Paris, Symon Vostre, 1498, 272/. Homer, Opéra 
Omnia, Florence, 1488, 2601. Horz B.M.V. ad usum 
Parisiensem, illuminated MS., 15th century, 
“Jehanve Camel” on sides, 250/. Jonson, Workes, 
1616, with inscription “Number two Honble. Ann 
Stratford,’ 175/. Keats, Poems, 1817, 1357. La 
Borde, Choix de Chansons, Paris, 1773, 1751. 
Longus, Daphnis et Chloe, 1718, 1757. A Goodly 
Prymer in Englyshe (John Byddell, for Wm. 
Marshall, 1537), 1302. Quintus Curtius, Lugduni, 
1597, 1201. Shelley, Adonais, Pisa, 1821, 299l.; 
Queen Mab, 1813, 116l. Sir P. Sidney, Arcadia, 1590, 
3901. Spenser, Faerie Queene, first and second parts, 
1590-96, 1951. 
The two days’ sale realized 12,4081. 
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SCIENCE. 
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THREE MASTERS OF SCIENCE: 
ROSCOE, MELDOLA, AND 
TEGETMEIER. 


Srr Henry Roscor AND Pror. RAPHAEL 
MELDOLA were men of wholly different 
character, but each in his way did much 
to make chemistry a science. Each, too, 
foretold the disasters which have befallen 
the science owing to the lack of education 
amongst the people and the supineness of 
the Government. 

Roscoe was a great organizer, and the 
growth o: chemistry has been so rapid 
that his life (1833-1915) more than covered 
its development, and enabled him to 
exercise his talent to advantage. The story 
of his life is in great part the story of Owens 
College, Manchester. The College started 
in a small way in 1851, but Manchester 
manufacturers were not sufficiently edu- 








cated to profit by the teaching it offered, | 


and it was significant of what the town 


thought of the financial outlook of the | 


College that when Roscoe went as the new 
Professor of Chemistry he was refused the 
tenancy of a house because the landlord 
learnt that he was one of the staff. For- 
tunately for the College, Roscoe was a 
North-Countryman who knew the pecu- 
liarities of his fellows. His great-grand- 
father was a market-gardener at Liverpool, 
and his grandfather was the self-made man 
who wrote the * Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici.’ 
At the age of 24, Roscoe succeeded 
Edward Frankland as Professor of Chem- 
istry, and proved himself so capable an 
organizer that a few years later, when the 
present buildings were opened and Prof. 
Greenwood was asked how many master- 
keys would be needed by the staff, he 
replied : ‘“*‘ Three: one for me because I’m 
Principal, one for Ward as Pro-Principal, 
and one for Roscoe because he is Roscoe.” 
Sir Edward Thorpe, in his ‘ Biographical 
Sketch’ of Roscoe, traces the influence 
which he exerted until the struggling 
Owens College housed in a mean street 
had become the flourishing Victoria Uni- 
versity with its full curriculum and mag- 
nificent buildings. 

Roscoe learnt his chemistry under Bun- 
sen at Heidelberg, and throughout his life 
modelled his teaching and methods upon 
those of his master, to the great advantage 
of the science in England. He was essen- 
tially interested in the inorganic side of 
chemistry, and Sir Edward Thorpe says 
that, 


“although organic chemistry at his most 
active period as an investigator was ex- 





The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe : 
a Biographical Sketch. By Sir Edward 


Thorpe. (Longmans & Co., 7s. 6d. net.) 
Raphael Meldola: Reminiscences of his 


Worth and Work by those who knew him. 
Edited by James Marchant. (Williams & 
Norgate, 5s. net.) 

A Veteran Naturalist : being the Life and 
Works of W. B. Tegetmeier. By E. W. 
Richardson. (Witherby, 10s. net.) 





periencing an extraordinary development 
and offering limitless opportunities of dis- 
covery, its problems then, and, it may be 
added, at no subsequent time, had more than 
an academic interest for him” ; 


yet with the help of Schorlemmer he pro- 
duced a standard textbook upon ‘ Organic 
Chemistry,’ though the death of his assist- 
ant left it unfinished. 

Sir Edward Thorpe has done his task 
well, and has succeeded in giving an 
interesting account of a great man. 
Incidentally, there is a charming picture 
by Roscoe’s mother of Mrs. Priestley, 
the wife of Joseph Priestley, who, when 
the mob had destroyed all his property 
to the extent of 10,000/., was able to 
write :— 

“ There is something inherent in me which 
always makes me swim to the top of affliction, 
so that I am ready to pop out to the first 
friendly hand that offers assistance.” 


Raphael Meldola differed from Roscoe 
in nearly every respect. His strength lay 
in the application of chemistry and in 
technical research, and it was a great loss 
to science that he received such small 
encouragement that he accepted the 
post of Professor of Chemistry at the 
Finsbury Technical College. He thus re- 
linquished direct association with the in- 
dustrial applications of chemistry, and 
became a teacher. He lost no opportunity 
of pointing out the disastrous consequences 
which must ensue in respect to the coal- 
tar dyes (in which he took an especial 
interest), owing to the neglect of science in 
this country. 

Meldola was, however, much more 
than a chemist. He was a field naturalist, 
and a founder of the Essex Field Club, 
who wrote upon Mimicry ; an astronomer 
who took charge of the expedition to the 
Nicobar Islands to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun on April 6, 1875; and 
a biologist who translated Weismann’s 
“ Studies in the Theory of Descent ’ ; above 
all, he was one who had a truly lovable 
character. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in the volume edited by Mr. James 
Marchant, and introduced with a preface 
by Lord Moulton, numerous articles have 
been required to do justice to his many- 
sided activities. Prof. Tilden contributes 
a Biographical Memoir ; Miss Neumegen 
and Sir Isidore Spielmann speak of his 
early years ; there are seven articles by 
different writers on his chemical attain- 
ments ; Prof. Poulton writes of his work 


| as a naturalist ; Sir Alexander Pedler and 


Sir Norman Lockyer describe him as an 
astronomer ; and there are six articles on 
his Personality. When these different 
points of view are focused a single figure 
emerges, and it is that of a man worthy 
to be commemorated. The editor’s note 
is interesting because it shows the esteem 
in which Meldola was held by those who 
knew him :— 

“It has been a labour of love to contribu- 
tors, and editor, and publishers to gather 
together and issue the following tributes and 
reminiscences concerning the worth and 
work of our eminent friend the late Prof. 
Raphael Meldola, in order to preserve the 








happy recollections of those who knew him 
best....Any profits arising from the sales 
of this little book will be at the charitable 
disposal of Mrs. Meldola.”’ 


Such a tribute savours of the sixteenth 
rather than the twentieth century, and 
shows that the republic of letters is not yet 
wholly dead. 


Tegetmeier was a man of quite other 
type than Roscoe and Meldola. As natu- 
ralist and investigator he had affinities 
with Meldola, and Darwin gathered in- 
formation from both. The son of a medi- 
val man, and himself educated as a medical 
man, Tegetmeier never completed his 
curriculum, and was soon allured to 
Bohemianism, pigeon-flying, the study of 
poultry, and the keeping of bees. For half 
a century he was intimately connected 
with The Field, and from 1881 he wrote a 
weekly article for The Queen upon some 
subject of interest to women. His name 
is inseparably connected with pigeon- 
flying, which he raised from a low and 
vulgar pursuit to a respectable pastime, 
whilst a judge at poultry shows 
his impartiality and absolute _indiffer- 
ence to extraneous influence did much 
to ensure a fair award. He lived to 
become the Father of the Savage Club, of 
which he was one of the first secretaries. 
The post was truly honorary, for he re- 
ported that no member had ever paid him 
a subscription. He held the office for five 
or six years, and on his resignation @ 
testimonial was presented to him because, 
as the proposer put it, ““ W. B. Tegetmeier 
has for years past embezzled the funds of 
the Club.” His interest in the Club was 
such that on his 89th birthday he dined as 
a member to celebrate the entry into his 
90th year. 

Mr. Richardson’s account of ‘A 
Veteran Naturalist’ is justified by the 
fact that he married Mr. Tegetmeier’s 
youngest daughter. The book is well 
written, and gives an excellent account of 
a remarkable character who in his own 
sphere did much good work. It is illus- 
trated with numerous sketches, and the 
introduction was written by the late Sir 
Walter Gilbey. 


as 








Les Sépultures du Second Age du Fer sur 
le Plateau Suisse. Par D. Viollier. 
(Geneva, Georg & Co.) 


Wuo were the Celts? The question is 
answered variously according as _ the 
student’s bent is towards physical anthro- 
pology, or archeology, or language, or 
literature. Moreover, the problem assumes 
a special form for each region of Western 
Europe that was subjected to Celtic in- 
fluences ; and nowhere is it more complex 
than in the field of British ethnology, with 
its rich confusion of racial strains still in 
painful process of mutual assimilation. 
If, then, a cautious scholar wishes to 
discipline himself by degrees in the un- 
ravelling of the Celtic imbroglio, he will 
be well advised to start with the kind of 
evidence that is most objective and with 
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the region that is ethnologically simplest. 
Precisely such ideal conditions of study 
are provided by the archeology of the 
late second phase of the Early Iron Age in 
Switzerland. As is well known, the 
central parts of the Continent have yielded 
the material on which the archeological 
classification of the periods comprised in 
this age is based, Hallstatt, in the Austrian 
Tyrol, giving its name to the earlier of 
these, and La Téne on the Lake of 
Neuchatel to the later. This culture of 
La Téne marks the distinctively Celtic 
Tron Age ; or for Celtic there may be safely 
substituted in this context the term 
Gaulish. 

M. Viollier, who is Sub-Director of 
the Zurich Museum, has worked his way 
systematically through the literature 
relating to the excavation of Celtic 
burials in Switzerland, and also through 
the museum collections thus obtained. 
The result is, on the one hand, a complete 
catalogue of sites and their principal 
contents, together with the literary refer- 
ences, and, on the other hand, forty 
excellent plates in which are reproduced 
representative series of objects, arranged 
8o as to illustrate the succession of cultural 
stages. The accompanying text presents 
an able synthesis of the theoretical results, 
and in point of style is lucidity itself. 
The general conclusions are, so to speak, 
orthodox, the division institu'ed by O. 
Tischler in 1885 into Early, Middle, and 
Late La Téne being accepted, as, indeed, 
it is by all recognized authorities. M. 
Viollier, however, proceeds on his own 
account to distinguish within Early La 
Téne three subdivisions, as already sug- 
gested by J. Wiedmer in 1908. The 
classification is based chiefly on differences 
in the form of the fibula or brooch, the 
Celtic equivalent of our button. On this 
branch of the subject M. Viollier has 
already published a valuable monograph. 
Just because the brooch was an article of 
virtu, it was susceptible to change of 
fashion in a degree that could hardly be 
possible with articles of no less lasting 
material that served a useful purpose. 
An old sword, for instance, would be 
treasured as an old friend-in-need ; so 
that we need not be surprised if at the 
station of La Téne itself—apparently a 
frontier-post and custom-house of the 
Middle period—the more ancient type of 
sword survives in goodly numbers. 

As regards the chronology of the Celtic 
Iron Age, whether in Switzerland or in 
the rest of Europe, opinion is, within limits, 
more uncertain, and rival systems of 
dating are in vogue. The only absolute 
date is afforded by the Gallic invasion of 
Italy which resulted in the sack of Rome 
in B.c. 390. Hence B.c. 400 has been taken 
by several authorities as a convenient point 
at which to mark off the Hallstatt from 
the La Téne age ; its downward limit being 
B.C. 50 for La Téne II., with a third period 
of struggle in the face of Roman influences, 
shorter for the Continent and longer for 
Britain. M. Viollier, however, makes his 
first;subdivision of La Téne I. anterior to 
400, and it will be generally agreed that a 
considerable time, say, a century, must be 








allowed for the transition from Later 
Hallstatt to Early La Téne, whether we 
assign this transitional culture to the one 
age or the other. The question ultimately 
turns on the hypothesis formed in regard 
to the movements of peoples which led to 
such culture-contact. M. Viollier holds, 
with most scholars, that the originators of 
the Celtic civilization moved southwards 
along the valley of the Rhine from some 
former habitat situated in the north-east, 
thus following much the same route as the 
later hordes of Cimbri and Teutones. 
These immigrants found in possession of 
the central mountain-region peoples of the 
Hallstatt culture. Now, there is every 
reason to think that the Celtic civilization 
is the direct outcome of the Hallstatt, 
though the Celtic genius did not fail to 
introduce characteristic modifications of 
its own devising. The Hallstatt brooch 
with a unilateral spring is, for instance, the 
indubitable parent of the Gaulish brooch 
with the bilateral spring. When, then, 
did the fusion of cultures take place ?—a 
fusion in which the invaders did not play 
a wholly passive part, since, if they 
assimilated the iron-work, they would 
seem to have popularized their own custom 
of inhumation (if, indeed, the Celtic 
surface-grave can be supposed, with M. 
Viollier, to have helped inhumation with 
the mound-grave to prevail over incinera- 
tion amongst the tribes of Hallstatt 
culture). M. Viollier places the foyer of 
the new civilization on the Middle Rhine, 
and holds a body of these Celts to have 
been gradually pushed south until several 
centuries later they emerge in the light of 
history as the Helvetii. 


So much must suffice by way of summary 
of a most careful and judicious work 
composed by one who shows himself a 
master of his subject. It is in the 
production of such sound regional studies 
that the future of archeology lies. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Nov. 2.—Mr. Charles E. Keyser in the chair.— 
Mr. Philip M. Johnston described, and illustrated 
by a plan and views, the Church of St. Nicholas, 
Studland, Dorset, particularly with reference to 
Norman corbel-tables. Its dedication is indica- 
tive of its situation close to the sea coast, St. 
Nicholas being the patron saint of sailors. Its 

icturesque surroundings have long made Stud- 
and a haunt for the artist and lover of ancient 
things. Happily the church has escaped, un- 
harmed, the modern ‘improvements’ which 
have invaded the village, and still remains one 
of the most interesting of our Norman edifices, 
because oem the same as the twelfth- 
century Seihtens eft it. The earlier building 
may have been erected by St. Aldhelm, first 
Bishop of Dorset (705). The plan consists of the 
primitive aisleless nave with a low axial tower 
between it and a square-ended chancel, both of 
the latter being vaulted. Over the sanctuary 
is a priest’s lodging, and over the tower space a 
bell-chamber, both accessible only by an external 
ladder. 

In the eighteenth century, although wide round- 
headed windows were cut in the west and south 
walls, in place of the narrow splayed Norman 
lights, yet the north side of the church and the 
east and south walls of the chancel, with their 
narrow windows, remain unspoilt. The Norman 
north and south doorways are original, as also 
the richly moulded Norman arches of the tower 
and sanctuary, the three-light east windows of 
the latter being due to the early twelfth century. 
A low side window is in the south wall of the 
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chancel. The circular font is Norman, or possibly 
pre-Conquest, as are large portions of the plain 
rubble walling of the nave. The caps of the 
tower arches and vault shafts are of cubical type, 
elaborated with angle leaves and rudimentary, 
scalloping ; others have star-patterns similar to 
the chip-carved roundels on our early chests, and 
the abaci are enriched with lozenge and saw-tooth 
ornaments. The tower was never finished, pro. 
bably owing to the evident failure of the founda- 
tions while the work progressed, it being merely 
carried up sufficiently to form a low pack-saddle 
lead-covered roof. There is no piscina, aumbry, 
or stoup, but corbels for the rood-beam remain 
against the sanctuary archpiers. 

A feature of the exterior of the church is the 
series of corbel-tables variously carved with 
grotesque subjects, also heads, human and animal, 
They are similar to the corbel-tables to be found 
at Adel, Yorks: St. Peter’s-in-the-East, Oxford; 
Barfreston, Kent; Chichester and Ely Cathe- 
drals ; and Romsey Abbey, Hants. Among the 
corbels are male :nd female heads, dragons, bulls’ 
and horses’ heads, Janus or two-faced heads, 
architectural ornaments, and others that defy 
precise classification. Three were supposed to be 
indecent by an over-squeamish parson, who is 
recorded to have smashed two of them with a 
hammer. They may have been carved as a 
warning against certain sins. Im any case their 
destruction is much to be regretted. 

Mr. W. A. Cater, Mr. Francis Weston, and Mr, 
Philip M. Newman discussed the paper. 





CHALLENGER.—Oct. 25.—Prof. E. W. MacBride 
in the chair.—Dr. G. H. Fowler exhibited and 
explained some diagrams illustrating physical 
conditions in the Kattegat. These clearly showed 
the seasonal variation according as the rivers of 
the inner Baltic were sealed by frost or were re- 
leased by warmer weather.—Mr. C. Tate Regan 
gave an account of Johs. Schmidt’s latest re- 
searches on the eel, especially the biometrical 
work that has established the homogeneity of the 
European eel; this confirms the view that the 
species has only one breeding area in the Atlantic, 
and migrates from it to all parts of its range. 
Schmidt contrasts the eel with the viviparous 
blenny (Zoarces viviparus), a non-migratory fish 
without a pelagic stage, which shows a tendency 
to the formation of numerous local races. His 
results are of great interest from their bearing 
on the problem of the origin of species. 








British NumismMatTic.—Oct. 25.—Lieut.-Col. 
H. W. Morrieson, President, in the chair.—Miss 
Sedley Towler and the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson 
were elected Members.—Mr. William Allen pre- 
sented to the Society a portrait plaque in silver to 
the memory of Joachim the musician, recently 
designed by him and executed by Miss M. Winser, 
which received general approval for its medallic 
art. 

A paper on ‘ The Royal Rose Farthing-Tokens 
of the Reign of Charles I.,’ by Fleet-Surgeon A. E. 
Weightman and the Rev. Edgar Rogers, was read 
by the latter. After an historical sketch to link 
the subject with the previous papers on the earlier 
series of the farthings contributed by Fleet- 
Surgeon Weightman to the Society’s Journal, it 
was argued that the late Mr. Montagu’s order of 
classification of the tokens should be entirely re- 
versed, and historical and numismatic reasons 
were presented for this conclusion. The ‘* double- 
rose ”’ type, which is very similar to the Maltravers 
“* double-ring ” farthing, must be placed at the 
beginning of the issue, and that bearing the crown 
above the sceptres at its close; and it was sug- 
gested that these were in the nature of “ pieces of 
necessity ’’ as small change in payments to the 
royal army. This classification was supported 
by a table of the so-called mint-marks, which, 
owing to the custom of ringing the changes of the 
dies, demonstrated the chronological order of issue. 

The President exhibited a series of the farthings 
to illustrate Mr. Montagu’s arrangement, and 
Mr. Rogers a similar series, from his own and 
Fleet-Surgeon Weightman’s cabinets, showing 
the new classification. Mr. J. O. Manton sent his 
collection of royal and rose farthing - tokens, in- 
cluding one of the only two examples yet known 
of a type on which the , Base of the sceptres divide 
the legend, the other being in Fleet-Surgeon 
Weightman’s cabinet. Mr. Rogers believed that 
this variety was issued as a pattern. Mr. W. S. 
Ogden and Mr. William Dale also contributed 
to the exhibition of the series. 

Mr. F. A. Walters showed a profile shilling of 
Edward VI., dated 1549, and bearing the mint- 
mark T C, ligulated, for Thomas Chamberlain ; 
also a half-groat of the Canterbury mint, with 
the portrait and name of Henry VIII., and mint- 
mark a small t, for William ‘Tillesworth, and a 


profile shilling with the same mark. 
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FINE ARTS 


—@— 
ART AND INDUSTRY. 


Tae Arts and Crafts movement has suc- 
ceeded in certain quarters in establishing 
new and better standards of taste; but 
even its best friends could hardly claim 
for it a wide influence. It has not exerted 
any appreciable effect upon industry as a 
whole, nor has it touched in any degree 
the mass of the people. If Art is to take 
its place as a stimulus to our national life, 
if it is to bring beauty into life, it is clear 
that it must permeate the whole of our 
productive system, so that from the mills 
and factories and workshops there shall 
issue a stream of products which shall 
really satisfy human needs, both material 
and spiritual. At present the people of this 
country for the most part live in ugly 
and inconvenient houses set in the midst 
of ugly and inconvenient streets and 
buildings. Inside their houses they are 
surrounded by a bewildering chaos of 
things equally ugly and inconvenient. 
These thousands of commodities of house- 
hold use, these houses, public buildings, 
factories and shops, are all the products 
of our economic system. 

Our much admired industrial system, 
with its capacity for output, its enormous 
plant and equipment, its incessant de- 
mands upon the working population, has 
given us an infinite variety of things which 
do not fulfil even passably the functions 
for which they exist. The real cause of 
this failure of the whole scheme is that it 
has forgotten the reason for its existence. 
The economic scheme exists to fulfil the 
needs of the community. Unfortunately, 
it is considered primarily as a means to 
the possession of wealth. The only legiti- 
mate reason why any one should make tea- 
pots is that the community needs teapots. 
But the reason why the people who make 
them continue to produce them is in order 
tomake money. In other words, we have 
forgotten that teapots are made primarily 
to use and not to sell. If the potter kept 
his mind upon the use of the teapot, he 
would bend all his energies to making tea- 
pots which were as near perfect as possi- 
ble. But as he makes them to sell, he 
is concerned with many things besides 
the perfection of the product. Hence, as 
often as not, teapots are not efficient for 
their purpose. Whether a teapot spout, 
for example, drips or not is a matter of 
little moment both to the manufacturer 
and the dealer, so long as they can sell it. 

In general, the commodities with which 
we surround ourselves are fifth-rate. They 
are not altogether worthless, and we 
manage to get along with them ; indeed 
we submit to the fifth-rate, and take it 
for granted that such things are a great 
improvement on what they used to be. 
But this is not all. In order to hide 
their defects, commodities are sometimes 
made to look quite different from what 
one would expect from the purpose they 
are designed to serve. This is done to 
make them “attractive.” It is the art 
of “ornamentation.” Coal-boxes are 








made to look like music cabinets, biscuit- 
boxes like Dresden china ornaments. 
It is not a far step to fraud; and thus 
machine -made goods are manufactured 
so as to give the appearance of having been 
hand-made, on the mistaken assumption | 
that hand-made things are always superior 
to machine products. In consequence we 
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the community for industry, ‘hes beer: 
brought forcibly home to our minds. 
With the responsiveness born of a great 
experience, and with the open-mindedness 
resulting from the performance day by 
day of new duties in new ways—both of 
which are characteristic of the period 
through which we are passing—it is not 


are wrapt round with falsity, distortion, | beyond our powers to establish our eco- 
| nomic system upon foundations of service 


and inefficiency. 


On the other hand, things are often | 


well done or truly made. 


The finest dye- | 


| 


ing is carried on, and the most beautiful | 


colours produced, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Our motor-cars and aero- 
planes are among the best, and are good 
for their purpose. It is worthy of note 
that thought and effort have been put 
into motors and aeroplanes in order to 
secure fulfilment of function and perfection 
of design. In consequence time has not 
been spent yet in “ beautifying’ them. 
The modern motor-car and the aeroplane 
are, therefore, amongst the most beautiful 
things we produce. 

This question of production is far more 
important than is generally recognized, 
for, as Mr. Clutton Brock has said, 

** You cannot have civilization where the 

lives of millions are sacrificed to produce 
rubbish for thousands who do not enjoy it 
when it is produced.’’* 
We stand in need of an industrial system 
which will fully satisfy our human require- 
ments ; which is to say we need art in 
industry. Mr. Lethaby has put the rela- 
tion between art and industry in a nut- 
shell :— 

** A work of art is a well-made thing, that 
is all. It may be a well-made statue,or a 
well-made chair, or a well-made book. Ari 
is not @ special sauce applied to ordinary 
cooking ; it is the cooking itself if it is good. 
Most simply and generally art may be thought 
of as the well doing of what needs doing. 
If the thing is not worth doing it can hardly 
be a work of art, however well it may be 
done. A thing worth doing which is ill done 
is hardly a thing at all.’ t 

The future of British industry rests not 
merely upon quantity, but upon quality of 
output. An industry makes a place for 
itself in the world in the long run only by 
the excellence of its products. If British 
industry is to be prosperous, and if it is to 
make for greater welfare, it must concen- 
trate upon production for use rather than 
on production for sale. In other words, 
the aim must be to produce the best article 
possible :— 

““'When the aim is merely to sell [it has 
been said], the workman, the designer, even 
the middleman, is bored with his work. 
He thinks of nothing but the struggle for 
life; and life itself has no significance for 
him. No man is living well unless he feels 
the significance of life in his work and not 
merely in his pleasure.” t 

A new spirit is needed in industry which 
shall give it a status as a great public ser- 
vice, a spirit of truth and beauty which 
shall make industry a real handmaiden 
of society. During the war, the fact that 
industry exists for the community, and not 

* A Modern Creed of Work, by A. Clutton 
Brock (Design and Industries Association), p. 17. 

+ Art and Workmanship, R. Lethaby 


(Design and [ndustries Association), p. 4. 
t A Modern Creed of Work, p. 7. 





in place of gain. In this work the Design 
and Industries Association should play a 
valuable part. It sets out 

“to harmonize right design and manufac- 
turing efficiency, accepting the machine in 
its proper place (after all,asaw mill is better 
than @ sawpit) as a device to be guided and 
controlled, not merely boycotted, by those 
interested in the production of worthier and 
more beautiful things.” * 

Emphasis is laid upon design and decora- 
tion. ‘“‘ Design is not added decoration ; 
it is plan, which includes decoration.”’ 
Material must be sound. There mustibe 
“no simulations, substitutions, or fake- 
ments of texture.” ‘ Treatment suitable 
to the material is essential.” ‘“ Work- 
manship should be honest in machine as 
in handicraft ; no slovenliness, or trick, 
or bad construction concealed under out- 
ward finish.’ “As to the economics of 
the matter ; good quality is the first de- 
sideratum, not cheapness. As there must 
be cheap things, let them be simple. Un- 
necessary complexity obviously means less 
real value.” For producers the Associa- 
tion asks for better work and better re- 
ward. It asks from distributors ‘‘ more 
knowledge and sympathy to direct a wiser 
distribution, and therefore a wiser produc- 
tion. Shopkeeping should be recognized 
as a great public service, and therefore a 
public responsibility.”+ It demands for 
consumers that there shall be 

“less futile and more beautiful things in less 
futile and more beautiful houses and cities. 
(Which has nothing essentially to do with 
sandals or a diet of rigidly selected proteids, 
as is too commonly supposed.) ”t 

We welcome the Design and Industries 
Association because of its sanity, and 
the sweep of its operations. It is con- 
cerned not with the few, but with the many. 
Its aim is a new motive in industry :— 

** Motive in such matters [says Mr. Clutton 

Brock] is a point of first importance, and a 
merely competitive motive will not produce 
excellence of any kind. Nothing will do 
that but the desire for excellence. The 
regeneration of English industry and art 
must be based, not on a fear or hatred of 
Germany, @ motive transient and in itself 
evil, but upon a desire for good work, a 
motive lasting and in itself good....The 
aim of the Design and Industries Association 
is the excellence of English industry ; that 
and nothing else. This aim cannot succeed 
without co-operation between artist, manu- 
facturer, and shopkeeper.’’§ 
It is this spirit of co-operation towards 
a common end which will be the salvation 
not only of our economic system, but also 
of our whole national life. 





* The Beginnings of a Journal of the Design and 
os Association, July, 1916, p. 6. 

+ Ihid., p. 8. 

t Ibid., p. 8. 

§ A Modern Creed of Work, p. 8. 

(The publications of the Design and Industries 
Association are issued from 6 Queen Square, W.C.} 
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ART FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES: 
A COMMERCIAL PROJECT. 


WE write for posterity. The nation which 
waited for Willett’s death before accepting 
his gift of daylight saving will hardly rush 
to greet a proposal as practical, and suffering 
in the same degree as his from the disability 
of being so shamefully obvious that any one 
might have thought of it. We have but to 
write one word, and a score of readers will 
declare that’ they made the same sugges- 
tion long ago. So it was with “‘ summer- 
time’’; yet it was Willett who, by recog- 
nizing the value of the idea and publishing 
it abroad,deserved the monument we hope 
some day to see raised to his memory ; and 
in case the gratitude of the artistic profession 
decree a like compliment to ourselves, it is 
well to make clear at once that, with one 
eye on The Atheneum traditions for anony- 
mity and the other apprehensively fixed on 
the artistic standard of portrait monuments 
in our day, we hereby waive all claim to 
personal immortality, and “‘ opt ” fora statue 
of Pallas Athene, from whom the inspiration, 
sublime in its simplicity, must have de- 
scended. 

But first of the disease our nostrum is 
designed to cure—the inadequate distribu- 
tion by which we have a public starved 
of art on the one hand, artists starved of 
patronage on the other—two opposite crav- 
ings which should satisfy one another, but 
do not. Let it be said at once that, while 
our suggestion might be applied to art in 
any form, it is most immediately adapted 
to dealing with the difficulties—notoriously 
great—of the painter. The reproductive 
arts already offer, or at any rate might offer, 
things which are at once cheap and in their 
way beautiful, and as the fact becomes 
known a natural process of education will 
reform, and is already reforming, the public 
taste. It is otherwise with painting, which 
asks necessarily long cogitation, study, and 
research for a relatively small result in pro- 
duction if it is to attain to excellence. With- 
out degenerating into manufacture, it can 
hardly be placed within the purchasing 
power of the middle classes. We seem to 
remember a popular art critic before the 
war who proposed to launch a campaign to 
demonstrate that a fine collection of pictures 
might be made at a maximum price of five 
pounds apiece, but we hardly regret that 
the project was abandoned. 


This at first sight would seem to condemn 
the painter of pictures to remain inevitably 
dependent on the wealthier classes, and we 
have been ourselves inclined to the opinion 
that if painting were to have any place in 
the ideal state it must be of a public char- 
acter. We have always doubted the popular 
education to be expected of art galleries : 
if we see art only when we go to see it in cold 
blood, we shall benefit about as much as 
he who goes to church at rare intervals to 
be made good and is therewith content ; 
and we have thus frequently pleaded, as our 
readers may perhaps recall, for the use of 
decorative painting in restaurants and the 
like places of public resort, regarding, indeed, 
the extension of our habits of public reunion 
as almost a condition of any genuine advance 
in the artistic sense of the people. We have 
felt that it was only in the training of stu- 
dents for such work that we were justified 
in spending public money in teaching paint- 
ing, the production of easel pictures being 
so evidently an affair for the benefit of the 
very wealthy alone, that they might reason- 
ably be left to look after it for themselves. 

Many in these days of social scruple must 
have shared this malaise in regard to an art 





to which, nevertheless, they could not pretend 
indifference, nor do we for a moment with- 
draw from our contention on its positive 
side with respect to the desirability of using 
painting decoratively in public places. Yet 
the art of painting holds so central a position, 
as of all the plastic arts not only the most 
universal but the most varied, that no lover 
of art could without a pang condemn it to 
abolition on its more intimate side; and, 
indeed, oddly enough from some points of 
view, for one man who is conscious of the 
lack of decorative painting for public pur- 
poses, there are a dozen who would like to 
have pictures if they could to decorate their 
own homes. There is something touching 
in the recollection of how many of our friends’ 
rooms contain pictures—and of how rarely 
they look well there—your host, contented 
enough with his furniture and so forth, being 
usually apologetic about his picture, which 
cost him quite as much as he could afford, 
but which he now sees to have been a mis- 
take. Nor can it be said that as a rule he 
bears the artist any grudge. 

Those who are in the habit of seeing in 
their entirety famous private collections will 
recognize the cause of this discontent. The 
owner of such a collection usually begins 
by purchasing a very bad picture which has 
attracted his uncultivated taste in some 
exhibition where he is conscious only of its 
pretensions—-the cover and title-page, so to 
speak, of the work. At leisure, on his own 
walls, he sees it as it is, and ultimately sees 
through it and beyond it an ideal of some- 
thing rather better. So, by an educational 
process which varies in its rate of progress 
with individuals, but which in any case is very 
expensive, he arrives at some artistic taste and 
becomes the owner of a fine collection. The 
middle-cless patron who handsomely vlunges 
and buys a painting is left,on the other hand, 
in a state of arrested development: he 
deserves the sympathy of the artist and his 
assistance ; moreover, for one plutocrat with 
even an undeveloped interest in the arts, 
there are a thousand middle-class men who 
would begin their evolution on a higher 
plane. There can be few artists of ability and 
that commencement of a repute tion which 
by no means implies an income who do not 
irspire curiosity in this larger public—a 
curiosity restrained by prudence, and, as we 
have seen, not unjustifiably. Our problem 
is to reassure that prudence, and tax that 
curiosity. 

The word which is the ‘‘ Open, Sesame,’ to 
this treasure-house of dormant patronage is, 
of course, “‘ Mudie’s.’’ Applied to pictures, the 
principle of the circulating library would do 
as much to popularize art as it has done to 
popularize literature. We need only an 
organization which will lend out paintings at 
an annual subscription entitling the borrower 
to work to the value of, say, ten times the 
amount. Doubtless, there would be a 
greater run on certain artists belonging to 
such an organization, and it might be 
necessary to paste on the back of the frames 
the legend “Six months allowed for the 
perusal of this picture.”” There would be 
obvious advantages also in some attempt 
to standardize sizes, but in middle-class 
houses this is no difficulty, as within a little 
the spaces over mantelpieces and elsewhere 
repeat themselves with a monotony tiresome 
till it is utilized for purposes of infinite 
variety by the fitting of pictures to them. 
Special terms might be made for the nowveau 
riche who, giving receptions, desired for a 
day to give himself an illusive air of culture, 
and, incidentally, supply a topic of conver- 
sation among guests scraped in a little 
accidentally from every quarter. Yet the 
base of the undertaking would remain the 
offer to the middle-class householder. In- 





stead of getting {at a price which either 
does not pay the artist or tempts him to 
manufacture little sketches) one picture for 
his yearly 5/.—and that a picture which he 
outgrows and becomes ashamed of—he gets 
50/. worth of pictures changeable periodically 
as his taste develops. Hygienically the 
proposition is sounder than that of the 
circulating library, as we do not thumb over 
our pictures ; philanthropically it is at least 
as deserving of a Carnegie to found it. Once 
such a central organization were founded, 
every day-school in the country might have 
its subscription, and curators of provincia] 
museums be glad to borrow works to enliven 
their collections of “ safe’’ purchases made 
at the bidding of advisory committees. 

In the absence of such a central founda- 
tion, the idea might be taken up by one of 
the “‘ Groups,” such as have had their head- 
quarters in Fitzroy Street or Cumberland 
Market. The only practical objection that 
we foresee is that all the pictures might he 
on loan and none left to sell; but it would be 
always possible to arrange, as at a library, 
a sliding scale of subscriptions, only the 
highest rate of which would command the 
works “‘just out.’’ Moreover, if we may pursue, 
in what is admittedly the discussion of a 
branch of commerce, the figures of the busi- 
ness, it is evident that while the young artist 
in the first year of his productive career could 
only get, if all his works were in circulation, 
one-tenth of their face value, when he had 
ten years’ crop as a rolling stock he might 
get a full year’s income without selling any- 
thing. Moreover, apart from the constant 
making of fresh connexions, which could but 
tacilitate sales, we have to remember that 
the habit of thus hiring out pictures would 
speedily induce a revised estimate of their 
potential value. 

To realize this we have merely to imagine 
that such an organization has been started, 
and that it has been taken over by the State 
as a gigantic concern covering the whole art 
of the country, and maintained continuously 
from one generation to another. We have 
but to teach our painters to paint soundly, 
and their pictures have a possible working life 
of three or four hundred years at least. The 
State ultimately might reducethesubscription 
to one per cent. on the value borrowed and 
still make a handsome profit, without count- 
ing the opportunity of unloading upon million- 
aires those works of acknowledged masters 
the colossal value of which threatened by 
sheer weight of insurance premiums to crush 
the country under the responsibility of its 
own accumulated wealth. Yet one can 
imagine that the collector who thus waited till 
the cream of a century’s art had risen even 
to his perception to the top, and then coolly 
skimmed it off for himself, might not be 
kindly looked upon by the patient middle 
class, who had so long tended and milked the 
still more patient cow. It would become 
evident that by withdrawing the master- 
pieces of the past from circulation, and con- 
tributing nothing to the making of the art 01 
the future, he was the mean thief of beauty, 
and anything but a patron of the arts. We 
have but to imagine any class bearing the 
cost of an artistic activity essentially con- 
tinuous from age to age, to see that he 
who is a collector of old masters and no 
more will command little respect from those 
who really pay the current expenses of the 
undertaking. Most of those expenses in our 
time have been borne by the artist himself— 
by the sweat of his brow—and we believe 
that while his feeling for the class of wealthy 
collectors is no more cordial than we have 
indicated, he would have considerable 
respect and liking for the poor but honest 
subscriber whom we have invoked out of the 
limbo of unrealized possibilities. 
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EXHIBITIONS. 


ALTHOUGH it is possible that the Arts and 
Crafts show at the Academy may close not 
very long after these lines are in print, 

ssing recognition is due to the enterprise 
and initiative therein displayed. It is, we be- 
lieve, the first time that the Royal Academy 
has lent its galleries to another society, and 
we congratulate its members on a generous 
impulse of solidarity with other members 
of their profession. It would be fiattery 
to pretend that some such action has not, 
in our Own opinion, been long overdue, but 
it is something if the circumstances of the 
time have made clear to the one heavily 
endowed body of artists among us the grace- 
lessness of keeping a valuable suite of 
galleries empty at such times of the year as 
they are not themselves making use of them. 
What is novel in the present show of the 
Arts and Crafts Society is its acceptance of 
the collaboration of a number of modern 
painters. The absurd arrogance of Victorian 
painters, with their distinction between the 
“fine”? and “applied” arts, bequeathed 
as a legacy the craftsman’s jealousy of the 
painter, and this has hitherto prevented 
the latter from returning to his place in the 
family of the arts. 

Great credit is due to the Society for an 
attempt, on an unprecedented scale, to co- 
ordinate painting and architecture, but in 
its most ambitious feature, the Hall of 
Heroes, painter and architect do not seem 
quite to have achieved collaboration, yet 
the evidence of available capacity commands 
respect. In some of the other galleries, 
where there is no pretence at such close 
co-ordination, the competence of the painters 
is still more impressive ; witness the large 
lunette, Ancient Arts, by Mr. George Clausen, 
or the decorative frieze by Mr. R. Schwabe 
in the Textile Room. The latter has an 
intimate modernity which, united with classic 
moderation, makes it one of the most 
accomplished and serious of modern essays 
in decoration. 

A little show of water-colours at the 
Carfax Gallery by Miss Knox is of con- 
siderable interest by reason of a few of the 
artist’s latest works, mainly still-life subjects, 
which show a curious mastery of a somewhat 
artificial technique that seems, but is here 
shown not necessarily to be, unfavourable to 
torcible drawing. Miss Knox’s draughts- 
manship in these latest works is at once large 
and precise—-delicate and incisive; we 
might call such work masculine, but that the 
term as applied to women artists has come to 
be associated with a certain self-conscious 
swagger as of one insisting upon wearing 
trousers against the advice of her friends. 

The decorations done under Mr. Roger 
Fry’s direction for No. 4 Berkeley Street 
may be described as garret decoration, and, 
being done in a room of no more pretensions 
to architecture than the term suggests, seem 
the less out of place. They express the 
temper of a part of the younger generation, 
which, sofar from keeping its retreat a garden 
enclosed, would drag the street into it un- 
selected and unarranged—anything for a 
change. The essence of revue is surprise, 
one of Mr. Cochran’s girls was made to say. 
and this is rather the spirit of review adapted 
to painting—it seems to be “‘gagging”’ all the 
time. A ceiling downstairs has been painted 
into an interior fitted up with the relics, 
china cabinets, and so forth of an older art— 
debatable, if you will, on points of taste, but 
of sustained accomplishment and (perhaps 
Superficial) logic. We confess to preferring 
the frankly geometric and certainly hand- 
some textiles which Mr, Fry shows at the Arts 
and Crafts. 





WAR CARTOONS AT 
WHITECHAPEL. 


THE directors of the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery give to the term “ war cartoon” so 
inclusive a reading that the exhibits range 
from the cartoon proper, which we think 
of as offering some comment on a general 
situation, to literal illustrations of life at the 
front, or the broad farce of Capt. Bairns- 
father, whose immense popularity is ob- 
viously due to the fact that both his drawing 
and his jokes are exactly what the majority 
of ‘“'Tommies’’ would make themselves if 
they were just a little more clever. It 
would be churlish to grudge such comic 
relief to those who are actively bearing the 
burden of the war. Their appeal to those 
who are not is an invitation to get cheap 
amusement from unsuitable subject-matter 
—such at least must be our impression when 
we see so large a collection of attempts, 
more or less successful, to extract fun out of 
something intrinsically not funny. It must 
be granted, however, that the men in the 
thick of the war are largely restricted to 
such subject-matter, and their success in 
trying circumstances does give an impression 
of unquenchable spirits. 

In the hands of the professional humorist, 
the war is a topic always popular, yet diffi- 
cult to handle quite gracefully. The car- 
toonist has obviously certain public func- 
tions, useful enough. He has to keep up 
our spirits in adversity, and this is, perhaps, 
his most acceptable réle. When he taunts 
the enemy in the hour of victory, we inevit- 
ably feel that the derision of the warrior 
in the heat of combat is different from 
his and not so cheap; he has to see 
to it that custom does not stale our sense 
of brutality and treachery, nor resentment 
die an ignoble death from mere fatigue of the 
imagination—a task of some delicacy this, 
and not for the heavy-handed, who do but 
add to that fatigue. He has also to present 
the case of his country before neutrals, and 
perhaps his efforts in this direction are more 
valuable than mere gibes aimed at an enemy 
who is rarely likely to see them. It is 
always well to understand the neutrals 
to whose judgment you appeal, and we are 
not sure that we ought not to approve as 
@ propagandist Mr. F. Sancha, who pre- 
sents simply two pictures, The Pro-German 
Neutral after the War and The Pro-Ally 
Neutral after the War, the one haggard and 
poverty-stricken, the latter comfortably 
seated in a comfortable interior, with a 
smug look of self-satisfaction infinitely 
more awful than his companion’s dejection. 
Perhaps that is the way to put the case to 
some neutrals, but we have rarely seen an 
artist with—ostensibly—so little doubt of 
the attractiveness of the picture he presents. 








ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, AND ART 
BOOKS. 

THE engravings and works on art collected by 
the late F. G. Stephens, for many years the art 
critic of The Atheneum, were sold by Messrs. 
Foster on Oct. 18 and 19. The following were 
the principal prices realized: Portrait of G. F. 
Watts, presentation etching by F. Rajon, 311. 10s. 
Seven proof etchings after Axel H. Haig, 80. 
Twenty-eight artist’s proofs by Samuel Cousins, 
1001. Royal Academy Catalogues, 1769-1900, 
11l. Catalogues of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibitions, 1868-79, and of the British Institu- 
tion, 1806-52 (Modern) and 1813-52 (Old Masters), 
101. La Collection Spitzer, 6 vols., 14l. 3s. 
Graves and Cronin’s Works of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, 4 vols., 231. Facsimiles of Works by 
Williain Blake, 401. Blake’s [Illustrations of 
the Book of Job, and seven Illustrations to Dante, 
221. ls. J. C. Smith’s British Mezzotinto Por- 
traits, 5 vols., 111. lls. De Groot’s Rembrandt 
Exhibition at Amsterdam, 101. 10s. Ten etchings 
by Alphonse Legros, 441. 2s. 

The total of the sale amounted to 1,5001. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL NOTES. 


AN interesting series of sepulchral monu- 
ments has been discovered in Rome at the 
end of the Villa Volkonski-Campanari, be- 
tween Via 8S. Croce di Gerusalemme and 
Via 8. Quintino. The chambers are vaulted, 
and the ashes are still inthe urns. Portraits 
of the dead are cut in relief. On them are 
the funeral inscriptions and the names of 
freedmen of the Gens Quinta and Clodia. 
The inscription runs: “‘ Sepulcrum heredes 
ne sequatur,’ meaning, according to the 
Fanfulla della Domenica, that the heirs were 
not tousethe tombs. Excavations are being 
energetically carried on. 

In a recent number of the Bulletin of the 
French Archeological Institute of Cairo, 
M. Georges Davessy has succeeded in solving 
part of the mystery attaching to the dis- 
covery of the body of a Pharaoh (supposed to 
be that of the so-called heretic king Khu-en- 
aten) in 1907 in the tomb of Queen Tiyi. 

M. Daressy shows that the sarcophagus 
was originally that of a queen. All her 
cartouche names had been removed by 
taking off the gold leaves which bore them, 
and part of ;the writing. Then other gold 
pieces were fixed in their place, on which 
the names of some Pharaoh were inscribed, 
but these names have been subsequently 
erased. Some of the feminine grammatical 
forms of the original texts have, however, 
been carelessly left by the second scribe; and 
as the other contents of the tomb all belonged 
to Queen Tiyi, there is no doubt that the 
coffin was hers. 

As to the identity of the personage whose 
body was in the coffin, it is too youthful to 
have probably been Amenophis IV., Khu-en- 
aten; and, moreover, as he was @ great 
theological enemy of the Theban priesthood, 
it is unlikely that he would be buried at 
Thebes. M. Daressy thinks it is the body of 
Tutankamon, his successor. 








FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 





NOVEMBER. 

Tuvrs. 16, Linnean, 5.—‘Pedanios Dioscorides of Anazarba, his 
Writings and his Commentators,) and ‘The New 
Cabinets for the Linnean Herbarium,’ the General 
Secretary; ‘ New_ Australian Genus of Hydro- 
charidacee,’ Dr. A. B. Rendle, ‘Some Collections of 
the Littoral Marine Fauna of the Cape Verde Islands, 
made by Cyril Crossland, M.A., in the Summer of 1914: 
Bryozoa,’ Mr. A. W. Walters. 

os Society of Arts, 5.—'The Mineral Resources of Europe : 
Coal Resources, I.,’ Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures). 

= Chemical, 8.—‘A Simple Method of estimating Arsenic in 
Organic Derivatives,’ Mr. A. wins; and other 


‘apers. 
_ Society of Arts, 5.—'The Mineral Resources of Europe: 
Coal Resources, II.,’ Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures.) 
- Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 6.—Report of the 
Hardness Tests Research Committee. 
Egypt Exploration Fund, 4.—‘The Future of Graco- 
Koman Work in Egypt,’ Dr. B. P. Grenfell. 
Mon. 20. Geographical, 8.30.—‘ ter Island,’ Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Scoresby Routledge. 
Tves. 21. Colonial Institute, 4.—‘Richard Hakluyt: a Pioneer of 
Colonization,’ Prof. Foster Watson. 
= Society of Arts, 5.—'The Mineral Resources of Europe: 
Coal Resources, III.,’ Mr. J. 8. Flett. Coney Lectures } 
_ Institution of Civil Bngineers, 5.30.—‘Keadby Bridge,’ 
Mr. J. B. Ball. 





_ Zoological, 5.30. f 
Wep. 2. Society of Literature, 5.—‘Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
Dr. J. Holland Rose. 
Tuvrs. 23. Society of Arts, 5.—‘The Mineral Resources of Europe - 
Coal Resources, 1V.,’ Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures.) 
a Society of Antiquaries, 8.30, 
Fri. 24. Society of Arts, 5.—‘The Mineral Resources of Europe: 
Petroleum,’ Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures.) 
Tves. 28. Society of Arts, 5.—‘The Mineral Resources oi Europe: 
Iron Ores, I., . J.8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures.) 
Tuvrs. 30. Society of Arts, 5.—‘The Mineral Resources of Europe 


Iron Ores, II.,” Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures.) 
_ British Numismatic, 8.—Annual Meeting. 
- Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 





DECEMBER. 


Fri. 1. Society of Arts, 5.—‘The Mineral Resources of Europe : 
Copper and Tin,’ Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures ) 
Mon. 4. Geographical, 8.30.—‘The Kansu Marches of Tibet,’ Mr 
Reginald Farrer. 
Tces.5. Society of Arte, 5.—‘The Mineral Resources of Furope: 
er and Lead,’ Mr. J. 8. Fiett. (Swiney 
tures.) 
Tuvrs. 7. Society of Arts, 5.—'The Mineral Resources of Europe: 
The Precious Metals) Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney 
Lectures.) 
r = — ety ot Antiquarian, 8.30. 
RI. 8. rono! _ 5. 
_ Society of Arts, 5.—'The Mineral Resources of Europe: 
The Salt. Deposits of y. France, and Britala,’ 


t German: 
Mr. J. 8. Flett. (Swiney Lectures.) 
Tuvns, 14. Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
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OPERA AT THE ALDWYCH. 


For that all-round excellence to which 
Sir Thomas Beecham has now accustomed 
us, ‘Samson and Delilah’ (Tuesday, 
Oct. 17) was worthy of praise. The 
scenery was effective, particularly the final 
tableau, and the choral work sound 
throughout —and this deserves note as 
there are many traps in the opera for any 
uncertainty of voice or note. The acting 
was admirable, indeed, the fight “‘ put 
up ” by Abimelech (Mr. Foster Richardson) 
against Samson was more than good 
acting: it was a piece of realism and 
Biblical drama, conveying, as it should, 
the strength of the hero who could slay 
with his hands alone. 

The singing, on the contrary, was a 
disappointment. Samson (Mr. Frederick 
Blamey) was adequate, also the High 
Priest (Mr. Frederic Austin); and Edna 
Thornton as Delilah showed much taste 
and charm of voice. The difficulty, how- 
ever, in this opera is that while it attains 
and maintains a generally high level of 
tunefulness, dignity, and expression, it 
rises at certain moments to a most exacting 
height for those who can perceive that 
height. The two really notable phases 
are Delilah’s first entry and her duo in 
the last act with the High Priest. 
Her opening song, properly given, is, 
for delicate sensuous beauty and exact 
expression of the theme to be conveyed, 
a real masterpiece. Edna Thornton did 
not, in our opinion, rise to the occasion. 
It was not that any definite fault or failure 
could be noted and indicated, but rather 
that she gave nothing beyond what might 
be seen on the score, whereas there is 
almost a need for reading a definite 
inspiration into the music 

The duo was a still more striking in- 
stance of this; probably most people 
never notice its real value. Sung properly, 
it should be noble, statuesque as a Greek 
frieze, with an emphatic and slow, yet 
suave, movement ; it is more or less of a 
canon up to a certain point, and the canon 
rhythm should stand right out. The 
singers were somewhat handicapped, per- 
haps by their position on the stage, 
perhaps by the acoustics ; but for all this 
they might have made a greater effort, 
especially as regards the rhythm and 
tempo, which was not slow enough to 
bring out the essential points of the 
episode. 

“The Magic Flute ’ (Thursday, Oct. 19) 
left a somewhat uneven—not to say 
‘“*‘ mixed ”—impression. The story is con- 
fusing enough, in all conscience. The 
music has, moreover, curiously antagonistic 
phases. Why should the Queen of Night 
have those most distasteful high-piping 
bravura passages to sing ? If, as originally 
intended, she was a model of all the 
virtues and a martyr to the evil machina- 
tions of a magician, she surely should have 
a more appropriate vein of expression 


allotted to her ; if wicked, she should be : 





permitted a suitably sinister mode of song. 
Sylvia Nelis did what she could for the 
part. Miriam Licette sang pleasantly as 
Pamina, her daughter, and her “ three 
ladies,” Clytie Hine, Eda Bennie, and 
Evelyn Arden, were admirable in the 
charming ensemble music allotted to 
them. 

The chief honours were carried off, how- 
ever, by Mr. Radford as Sarastro. His 
rich warmth of voice was most effective, 
and the rendering of the garden scene 
was faultless. For the minor parts, Mr. 
Ranalow showed his usual versatility, 
dramatic and vocal, as Papageno, and Mr. 
Heather was amusing as the bad, bold 
black slave, Monostatos. 

It must be confessed that there was too 
much vocal uncertainty ; it seemed to us 
that this was partly the fault of Mr. 
Goossens, who was a little heavy on the 
music and did not humour his singers 
sufficiently. The scenery was a series of 
masterpieces. 


The performance of ‘La Bohéme’ the 
next day gave a totally different effect. 
Of course M. Puccini and Mozart are as the 
poles apart: so are the two operas, in 
every aspect. The music and acting 
thoroughly suited the principals ; also Sir 
Thomas Beecham conducted, and his skill 
in bringing out the essentials, both of the 
music and of the singers, was beyond 
dispute, as it generally is. We may say at 
once that all the performers were excellent, 
and their combined achievements resulted 
in a memorable performance. If any 
points need singling out, we would com- 
pliment Mr. Powell Edwards on his 
rendering of Schaunard, a part sometimes 
obscured by the others, but, in his hands, 
proportionately prominent ; and again Mr. 
Ranalow, whose version of the Coat Song 
was an interesting variant on the semi- 
comic interpretation usually given. 


We may here express ovr great regret 
at the unexpectedly sudden death of Sir 
Joseph Beecham, the best friend, perhaps, 
that opera in England has ever had. It 
is well known that his ideal—and actual— 
use of his great wealth was the presentation 
to his countrymen of music given as it 
should be given; for this he and his son 
have never spared their efforts, and 
what opera in England owes to the 
two would take far more space than we 
can afford to describe. It was a special 
feature in both that they spared no 
pains, not merely to pay big salaries to 
well-known “ stars,’ but, far more strenu- 
ously, to seek out and encourage young 
native talent. It is to them that we owe 
the pleasure of hearing conductors, tenors, 
and others, of whom we might possibly 
have known little or nothing, but for their 
discriminating encouragement. 

We hope earnestly that it will be possible 
for Sir Thomas to continue unchecked in 
the course begun by his father and him- 
self. From what we have seen, not only 


during the last year or so, but also in 
former seasons at Covent Garden, we may 
well suppose that far-reaching and am- 
bitious plans had been formed for the 
future of opera in England. 





YOUNGER BRITISH COMPOSERS. 


From the very beginnings the state of 
musical art in Britain has been oddly 
characterized by rapidity of change, ranging 
between the highest and lowest levels. Ags 
a musical nation we have shown ourselves 
peculiarly unstable and erratic, and im- 
pressionable to such a degree that at times 
the most trivial circumstances have spelt 
alternate splendour and poverty. We were 
rich in music, as well as in literature, in 
the last years of the sixteenth century, 
and tiie early years of the seventeenth; ag 
musicians we held a proud European place; 
no country could boast more numerous 
or more superb madrigalists, none could 
show more daringly original and progressive 
thought than was to be found in much of the 
clavier music of Byrde and Bull ; our church 
music was wonderfully perfected in that 
purely polyphonic type which was at the 
time beginning to yield place to the impulse 
towards secularity. Then came a hiatus, 
with desultory attempts at musical decency 
under the discouraging coldness of the first 
two Stuarts; the revival under the Com- 
monwealth ; the glorious restoration which 
culminated in Purcell; then the miserable 
abandonment of the independence of musical 
mind following his death—a century and 
a half of degrading bondage to any flimsy 
musical trickery that chanced to be wafted 
over from Italy and France, to be fondly 
accepted here for the delectation of 4 
musically slothful aristocracy. Then, after 
being as a dead thing (save for the activities 
of certain brave individuals in the realm 
of church music), we breathed again with 
the coming of such men as Parry, Stanford, 
and Elgar. These three have contributed 
enormously to the restoration of real vitality 
to the art in these islands: they still remain 
to watch over the quite remarkably “ alive” 
conditions of present-day British music, to 
note the encouraging numbers of creative 
artists—the “‘ younger”? men, as they may 
be conveniently styled. Our respect for our- 
selves as an actively creative musical nation 
is restored, and we can believe that such of 
our younger composers as Vaughan- Williams, 
Balfour Gardiner, Frank Bridge, Arnold 
Bax, Gustav von Holst, Rutland Boughton, 
Cyril Rootham, Eugéne Goossens, and 
Arthur Bliss—to name only a few—have 
it in them to make the restoration per- 
manent. True, they have odd and com- 
plicated things to say (as will be observed 
presently) ; but never since the days of that 
Jone giant Purcell have we had such an 
amount of worthy or even excellent material. 
After long years of musical mumblings and 
incoherence, plain speech is a salutary asset ; 
and if we do not lose ourselves in the fashion- 
able quest for Nationalism in Art, we shall 
not be unduly perturbed that this speech is 
not always confined to one language, and 
that our own. 

Our younger composers have their char- 
acteristics no less than the Debussy-led 
Frenchmen, the Strauss-dominated Germans, 
or the Folk-obsessed Russians; _ their 
predilections are just as existent, even if not 
so blatantly expressed. They have their 
strongly defined likes and dislikes as a whole. 
Though we believe that Dr. Vaughan- 
Williams has completed:an opera, that Dr. 
Cyril Rootham is busily engaged upon one, 
and that Mr. Boughton has completed cer- 
tain sections of his Arthurian music-dramas, 
we yet cannot contend that opera is by any 
means an obsession of our younger men in 
general. Nevertheless, it is easily recog- 
nizable that with them, as with present-day 
Art everywhere, secular expression is para- 
mount, and that their two main channels for 
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this expression are orchestral and chamber 
music. It is also plain that they are not 
naturally eager to adopt the Symphony as 
the form best suited for their genius. They 
are essentially up-to-date Romanticists, 
liking best those forms which are least 
arbitrary and least comprehensive in them- 
selves. Largeness of design is not always 
wanting — witness Dr. Vaughan - Williams's 
‘Sea Symphony’ and his ‘ London’ Sym- 
phony—yet it is generally true that our 
younger men will choose the miniature 
rather than the really large canvas. This 
reference is, as yet, evidence of wisdom. 
For though it is folly to suppose them in- 
capable of high flights, they seem generally 
to know and respect their own peculiar 
powers, and especially to recognize their 
limits. 

Virility is a persistent characteristic in 
later British music ; it teems with alertness. 
This may spring from a variety of causes, 
but chiefly from a surprising facility of 
technique. It will be pointed out later in 
what this technique is often deficient. Here, 
only the better of its manifestations will be 
observed. In Mr. Frank Bridge’s Tone- 
Poem ‘ Isabella,’ in Mr. Eugéne Goossens’s 
‘Perseus, and Mr. Bax’s ‘In the Faery 
Hills,’ the mastery of orchestral effect is so 
considerable that Richard Strauss might 
wonder at it, and even Igor Stravinsky 
realize that he is not a great way ahead in 
this side of musical accomplishment. The 
same grasp of the resources of the orchestra 
is noticeable in Dr. Vaughan-Williams’s 
‘London’ Symphony, and in much of Mr. 
Boughton’s music-drama ‘ The Round Table.’ 
And though ugliness of sound does some- 
times peep out in British works—it is heard 
often in Mr. Frederick Austen’s Symphony, 
and at odd moments in Mr. von Holst’s 
‘Phantastes ’—there are but few examples 
of libertinism in musical sounds, or anything 
to compare in this respect with Schénberg’s 
‘Five Orchestral Pieces,’ with ‘ Helden- 
leben, or with ‘Le Sacré du Printemps.’ 
The occasional trespassing of the young 
Briton beyond legitimate bounds is 
usually marked with an air of amiability, 
with something of naive wonder in his 
journeying so far on a dangerous road, and 
not with the coarse positiveness and satis- 
faction which grin at us malignantly out 
of certain pages of ‘ Electra’ and ‘ Joseph.’ 


Another happy release is that of the 
younger men’s imaginations. It is the 
result of restored confidence. But here 
again we see how the lighter vein is preferred, 
even though there are moments in Mr. 
von Holst’s ‘Hymns of the Rig Veda,’ in 
Dr. Vaughan-Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony,’ 
in Mr. Harold Darke’s ‘ Beatitudes,’ and in 
such a work of pure musical thought as 
Mr. Frank Bridge’s Piano Quartet (in F sharp 
minor), which show decided depth of ima- 
gination. Mr. Benjamin Dale’s Piano 
Sonata in D minor, and many of the songs 
of Mr. Bax, Mr. Henry Ley, and Mr Ivor 
Gurney, and the cycle ‘On Wenlock Edge’ 
by Dr. Vaughan-Williams offer instances 
of extreme imaginativeness. Yet sincerity 
seems to be more often achieved in the 
less serious moods—in the first and last 
sections of Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s ‘ Shepherd 
Fennel’s Dance,’ in Mr. Goossens’s ‘ Jack 0’ 
Lantern,’ in the delightfully vivacious last 
movement of Mr. Arthur Bliss’s a minor 
Pianc Quartet, and in a host of other works, 
in which our composers show themselves 
potential “‘ laughing philosophers,” inclining 
more to joy than to sorrow, to frank ex- 
pression than to mysticism. 

These qualities of vitality of mind, or- 
chestral mastery, sensibility to musical 
colour, fertility of imagination, freedom of 








expression, are the good things in recent 
British music. They are qualities on which 
greatness may be eventually raised ; but for 
the present they carry with them their own 
peculiar defects. If the Festival of British 
Music, held at Queen’s Hall in May, 1915, 
revealed one thing more than another, it 
was @& proneness to redundancy. Our 
younger composers are generally enamoured 
of prolixity ; if they were word-poets in- 
stead of poets in sounds, they would mostly 
run to Fiona Macleods ; whereas we would 
have them be Rupert Brookes. Their fault 
in this is essentially a fault of style; in a 
secondary way, it is a weakness in one im- 
portant branch of technique. The fault of 
style comes through ‘“‘dead-weight”’ in 
thematic material, through over-length, 
through lack of concise thought. In some 
of Mr. Bax’s work, for instance, one sees a 
squandering of material. ‘In the Faery 
Hills’ begins by promising not only charm 
of colour and mood, but definition of thought 
and construction ; instead, there come early 
lapses into dullness through too many repeti- 
tions, through irrelevances, and the belief it 
engenders that it was not one big, definite 
conception, constructed with unity of direct 
thought and continuity of mood. The 
tendency to clothe his thoughts in unvary- 
ingly rich garbs is also noticeable in the 
same composer’s remarkable ‘Celtic Song 
Cycle,’ where, in the ‘ Celtic Lullaby,’ the 
slenderness of the poem is imperilled by 
profusion of detail in the accompaniment, 
in the positive fever to track every little 
suggestion to its very utmost—the sort of 
weariness which, in other spheres, is pro- 
duced by some over-lengthy novels or too 
perfervid oratory. A notable example cf 
musical circumlocution, of disintegration of 
thought, is Mr. Cyril Scott’s Piano Concerto. 
The vagueness displayed in this work has 
not even the justification which belongs to 
the tracking of a decent thought to its logical 
conclusion. Mr. Balfour Gardiner’s profusion 
in the B flat String Quartet quite weighs 
down the mind, which would otherwise be 
thoroughly ready to enjoy the fine quality 
of its idiom. 

Our younger composers are too often care- 
less in their constructional methods: it is 
the result of a lively mind always in a hurry 
to assimilate and reproduce momentary ex- 
periences. This trait is particularly notice- 
able in orchestral music, and even in the 
realm of the purest music—in music stripped 
of the accessories of words or actions. It 
is their seeming dislike of ‘“‘ coming to the 
point ”’ ; it affects their chamber music ; and 
it is the one great hindrance in the way of 
really superlative music of this form being 
produced by the recent British composer. 

or clarity is the very essence of greatness 
here. In the simple directness of such a 
tune as the ‘Londonderry Air, or in a 
Mozart String Quartet, is to be found the 
spirit of true chamber music. Some of 
the best examples of this greatest form of the 
art are as direct in their expression as the 
foolish ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ though they have 
an added sophistication of dress and cultured 
appearance. Mr. Frank Bridge’s F sharp 
minor Phantasy Quartet (previously referred 
to) is one of the finest chamber works in 
English music, precisely because its style is 
finished, and because the composer knew 
what he wanted to say, and said it with 
simple directness. In Mr. York Bowen’s 
Second String Quartet, in Mr. Waldo 
Warner’s Phantasy Quartet, and in Mr. 
Bax’s Piano Trio in E (Op. 4) promising 
material is used with such lack of economy 


that dullness quickly robs the works of their | part 
interest, and the composer’s energies fritter | 


away in accumulation of slavish details, in 





frequent climaxes. Probably too great an 
obsession with colour-schemes, to the detri- 
ment of the drawing, impels the composers 
to lack of economy in material. It need not 
do so. Debussy knows how to waste notes 
(and some of our composers know how to 
follow him in this); but he is a master of 
economy when he chooses. There is hardly 
a@ superfluous note in ‘ L’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune’; yet the colour-scheme lacks 
nothing. 

Our younger men are by no means uniform 
in their spendthrift qualities. It is their 
characteristic to be contradictory: they 
make a sort of monopoly of the faculty of 
disillusionment, as if it were their preroga- 
tive. True, those composers who, with all 
the variety of means which the orchestra 
offers, cannot claim economy of method as 
one of their qualities, do not always achieve 
success when they seek to express themselves 
in narrowly defined limits. Mr. Joseph 
Holbrooke is eminently forceful and lavish 
in his Tone-Poems, but his smaller works for 
chamber performance almost invariably give 
the impression that he is in active rebellion 
against any form of restraint whatsoever. 
This sort of impatience of restricted means is 
characteristic of the younger British genius. 
Yet there are many fine examples of song 
in the music of the last fifteen ‘years. Dr. 
Vaughan-Williams’s songs are too well known 
to need detailed mention here. But more might 
be known of those by Mr. Henry Ley and Mr. 
Malcolm Davidson, and more particularly 
of those by Mr. Ivor Gurney, oe is as yet 
a quite unknown factor to the musical world 
in general. He has already demonstrated, 
to the satisfaction of the few people who 
have seen his manuscripts, that he has gifts 
for song-writing of a very rare order. He has 
the indispensable power of at once seizing 
upon the cardinal point of suggestion in the 
poem to be set, and, in addition, he has the 
poetry and fineness of thought, and the 
simplicity, which go to produce a successful 
setting. His setting of the old Scots ballad 
‘Edward,’ built up with extraordinary skill 
and economy of means, is powerful and 
dramatic ; his ‘ Five Elizabethan Songs’ are 
in a spirit quite his own, yet essentially 
British, and of a type of subtle beauty which 
is inherent in a mind in which are mirrored 
the reflections of Nature; in ‘ By a Bier- 
Side’ there is rare loftiness of thought. Mr. 
Gurney’s songs make one believe that he 
grasps great issues in their entirety, in a 
simple, complete conception, so that when he 
interprets them in song he arrives at clearest 
expression by the use of the simplest of 
means, 

These songs have so far remained unknown, 
their beauty and promise out of sight and 
almost out of knowledge, while specimens 
far less worthy or likely to bring any 
additional credit to the score of the art-song 
of younger Britain have flourished in their 
printed, and therefore public, form. Our 
publishers’ main business is the creation of 
a vogue which they can foist willy-nilly upon 
a public. So we get inundated with the 
songs and piano music of solitary individuals 
like Mr. Cyril Scott and one or two others, 
and no matter what they write, publicity is 
bestowed on it. More lasting stuff always 
struggles hardly, and often vainly, for the 
chance of recognition. Publication of music 
is in a hopeless muddle in our land. The 
muddle affects our younger men immensely 
Without contending that everything they 
write is indispensable, it yet must be asserted 
that the bulk of their work is so good, and of 
so much ultimate significance as an integral 
of the slowly growing structure of 
greater British music, that it ought not to lie 
accumulating dust in cabinets and on shelves. 
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worthy efforts? What greater incentive 
could there be to the creation of the best 
music than the fair assurance of its being 
priated and known ? Our young men—all 
of potential magnitude—are allowed to 
continue looking longingly at the state of 
things obtaining in Russia, where hardly a 
single native work of any worth is doomed 
to remain in mere manuscript. There 
common sense, as well as generosity, has 
prevailed. They first publish a work, then 
perform it. In this country the cart is put 
before the horse. Before the war there were 
occasional concerts given at which works 
by younger composers received their first 
performances : no one ever saw the manu- 
scripts, except those people who were im- 
mediately concerned in performing the 
pieces. And what is the inevitable result ? 
Ninety per cent of these works have had 
doubtful and hazardous recognition, each 
for as many minutes as were taken up in its 
performance, and have since sunk into 
indecently black obscurity. 








Things are as wrong with performances 
as with publication, so far as regards 
recent British works. In these unselfish 
days, when the artistic efforts of our 
countrymen might well be as_ widely 
recognized as the noble energies most of them 
are expending against the enemy, there is 
still an attitude of fear and misgiving on the 
part of concert managements and of our 
prominent conductors towards native works 
of most undeniable merit. The _ recent 
Promenade Season of the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra was a sorry record in respect of 
the lamentably infrequent chances offered 
for the hearing of native works. Would the 
production of, say, twenty of these latter 
wreck a series of concerts which have firmly 
existed for as many years ? Or an occasional 
performance of recently composed orchestral 
pieces drive away the patrons of Mr. Landon 
Ronald’s Sunday Concerts at the Albert 
Hall, or of the London Symphony Orchestra's 
at Queen’s Hall? What is wanted is not a 
triennial British Festival, blatantly adver- 
tised, and wrongly supposed to be the institu- 
tion most favourable to the cause of British 
music. But in these days, with so much 
virility and promise all round us, it is a 
desolating thought that so little of it is 
encouraged by having an honourable place 
in our usual programmes—in those given 
by the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, by 
the London Symphony, Royal Albert 
Hall Symphony, and Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestras. Where these great and firmly 
established organizations tread so fearfully, 
Mr. Dan Godfrey, with his small but en- 
thusiastic orchestra in Bournemouth, strides 
boldly. Mr. Godfrey has recognized the far- 
reaching influence which it is within the 
power of all our best orchestras to exercise 
towards the young British composers who, 
with really fine, if incomplete, gifts, have to 
struggle for that recognition which, freely 
bestowed, would tend so much to bring them 
all in closer touch, not alone with each other, 
but also with the general public His example 
might well be followed by those of his con- 
temporaries who enjoy greater fame and 
more extensive powers to do in London and 
Manchester and other large cities what he 
is doing in Bournemouth. We can find it in 
us to pour contempt on the stupidity of the 
musical rank and file of our nation in the 
early eighteenth century, whose blind and 
unperceiving minds allowed tawdry Italian 
operatic stupidities to throw oblivion over 
the works of Purcell. We must look to it 


that, at a time when the condition of creative 
musical art is so promising, the stigma of 
indifference and neglect does not rest with 
us, 





Bramatic Gossip. 


THE task of the critic, expected to give 
to our readers indication of what is worth 
attention among the new plays, is difficult 
nowadays. The fact is that the three plays 
mentioned hereunder are hardly likely eit her 
to appeal to orrepel those who appreciate 
The Atheneum. 

Mr. Epwarp KNOBLOCK’s ‘ Homeon Leave’ 
at the Royalty furnishes Mr. Dennis Eadie 
with a breezy part, to which he does full 
justice. But the play itself has so much 
that is sordid in it that no relief from the 
strain of the days we live in is to be derived 
from it. 

The idle past of the young soldier is 
represented by a woman who, though 
married to another man, has already an 
ignoble lover. Her husband, finding the 
soldier with her in compromising cir- 
cumstances, tells him he will be cited 
as co-respondent. Although innocent, the 
soldier, knowing the guilty party to be 
married, is apparently only prevented from 
appearing in the Divorce Court by being 
recalled to the front. Marie Lohr failed to 
convince us that any sensible man would 
think such a fickle and deceitful woman 
worth shielding from the results of her 
actions. Mr. Julian Royce adequately filled 
the role of a callous seducer of women. 


As Buxell in Mr. Rudolf Besier’s piece of 
that name, now to be seen at the Strand 
Theatre, Mr. Matheson Lang has a part 
not worthy of such talents as he displayed 
in ‘Mr. Wu.” ‘Buxell’ is called a farcical 
adventure; had the incidents been differently 
placed, and the spirit of extravaganza which 
was occasionally reached infused it as a 
whole, we might have got out of it more 
than a very occasional hearty laugh. As it 
was, we suspect the amusement was more on 
the other side of the footlights than ours— 
that is, if the actors followed Mr. Besier in, 
as we believe, having “their tongues in their 
cheeks” the whole time. In any case we 
cannot afford yet to regard German officials 
and princes as merely ridiculous. The only 

rt we can really praise was that of a 
‘rench press interviewer, in which Mr. 
James Prior’s exaggerations were thoroughly 
mirth-provoking. 


Tue third play, Henry Seton’s ‘ Lucky 
Jim,’ was the most unsatisfactory of all. 
Surely men have enough to answer for 
without Miss Vera Beringer foisting such 
stuff on us under a masculine pseudonym. 
The management at the St. James’s now allow 
smoking, but we did not find its soothing 
effects absolve us from ennui. Perhaps 
“Henry Seton” also is merely chuckling 
over the knowledge of what fools many 
present-time audiences be. 

The matter, however, is far too serious for 
laughter. With prelates and generals rightly 
denouncing the muck that irresponsible 
managers put before the public, it is nothing 
less than a national disgrace that those who 
are capable of it fail to put better stuff 
before us. Negative denunciation is of little 
use as compared with some positive good 
to take the place of the evil. If we have not 
got enough plays worth staging to go round, 
we had better relieve the few overcrowded 
theatres by having duplicate productions, 
but far better would it be to revive old 
favourites. Think of the relief a series of 
Gilbert and Sullivan would be at the present 
time! 
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Children’s Policies, 


Capital is likely to be of the utmost 
value to the rising generation, in 
view of tue inevitable future expan- 
sion of British trade. There is no 
better means of providing for the 
children’s future than by taking 
out a Children’s Endowment 
Policy with the 


Scottish Widows 
Fund 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 


CLAIMS PAID: 
44 MILLIONS. 


FUNDS: 
22 MILLIONS. 


Write for the Society’s Booklet on Children’s 
Policies. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary). 


London Offices : 
28 Cornhill, E.C., and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








The International 
Journal of Ethics 


2s. 6d. net. 


A Quarterly Review dealing with the 
fundamental principles of ethics and with 
the various phases of individual conduct 
and social morality. Special prominence 
is given to the principles of justice and of 
law as the agency of justice, with the 
object of making the Journal a common 
ground for interchange of views between 
students of law and students of ethics and 
the social sciences. The Journal is not the 
organ of any institution or body, but is 
under the edicorial direction of an Inter- 
national Committee, including (in America) 
Felix Adler, Charles M. Bakewell, John 
Dewey, Frank Thilly, Roscoe Pound, John 
H. Wigmore, James H. Tufts, and (in 
England) J. S. Mackenzie and Sydney 
Waterlow. 

Among recent contributors have been: 
A. W. Benn, John Dewey, E. M. Forster, 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., Bertrand Russell, 
F. Melian Stawell, E. S. P. Haynes, 
J. Parker Hall, Prof. H. C. Brown, Dr. 
E. C. Parsons, W. W. Glenn, James H. 
Tufts, Dr. H. B. Reed. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
THE SUPREME DESIRE Second Edition Gertrude Page 


‘*¢The Supreme Desire’ has the most strikingly original plot the popular authoress has ever conceived. From the first line to the last there 
is not a dull moment in this engrossing story, which is replete with incident. It will more than ever satisfy the expectations of Miss Page’s 
enthusiastic readers, and probably be pronounced her best book.” 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK ‘a vad a ee Paul Trent 
A MAN’S WORK i is sien i a Silas K. Hocking 
LYNNE COURT SPINNEY be als as a .. J. S. Fletcher 
THE COMLYN ALIBI ... on ma zis iis ...  Headon Hill 
HIS ONE TALENT ss es sa oP ans Harold Bindloss 
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in which their Untversity Presses are held a commonplace throughout the entire educated 
world. When, therefore, The Oxford Magazine and The Cambridge Review—the official 
journals of either University—say of the same volume, respectively: “A very beautiful 
book — beautiful beyond anything that has been given to Virgil for a generation or two,and . . . 
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Printer who determines to consecrate his excellent skill to the production of a finer Virgil than has 








been produced for 400 years mt it may legitimately be assumed that such praise ‘is deserved by 
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FOREWORD. 





THE object of this series of papers, of which 


_ the first was on Education, the second on National 
Temperance, the third on Women and the fourth 
on Agriculture, is to set forth not only the 
changes made in the direction of our national 
activities during the war, but also the modifications 
in thought and outlook. The papers will not be 
primarily concerned with future policy and 
developments though they may, perhaps, indicate 
the lines upon which the future appears to be 
shaping itself. 

But before the large and complicated problems 
of reconstruction can be understood and faced 
with a view to their adequate treatment, it is 
necessary to clear our minds respecting the actual 
changes wrought by the war, and the precise 
manner in which it has modified our pre-war 
standards, prejudices, habits, and outlook. It is 
hoped that these papers will be useful as a 
basis of discussion upon these questions. When 
our present national position has been clearly 
grasped, it will be possible for us, as a people, 
to go forward more surely to attack the problems 
with which we shall be faced when the days of 


peace return. 
A 











The War and Wages. 


WAGES is a dull subject. No one writes or reads about it 
any more than he can possibly help. It is well known that 
the more this subject is studied the less possible does it 
become to see the wood for the trees. It does not even lend 
itself to spectacular generalizations. The newspaper reader 
may have been startled for a moment on learning, on the 
authority of Mr. Sidney Webb, that the average earnings of 
the adult of our working-class population of 39 millions came 
to just 25s. 9d. per week in the case of the man, and tos. 104d. 
in the case of the woman; but this was soon forgotten in the 
rush of statistics that told him how many forests were daily 
felled to provide him with his morning newspaper, or how 
many postage stamps must be packed together to resist the 
impact of a six-inch shell. Yet in spite of its dullness the 
question of wages must be studied. It is over wages that the 
great industrial battles have been fought. It is in wages 
that we find a register of the Standard of Life of the working 
class, a clue to the life of eight out of every nine of our 
fellow-citizens. If we are to face the future years with any 
confidence, we must not go forward equipped with ignorance 
and stuffed with false assumptions. It is essential to have a 
real knowledge of the problems of wages, and of how these 
problems have been modified in the course of the last 
two years. 

The effect of the War on wages has been somewhat 
similar to its effect on other industrial problems. It has been 
an acceleration rather than a revolution. Tendencies in 
wages movements were already becoming apparent: the War 
hastened them. Thus, the feature of the years immediately 
before the War was the steady fall in real wages. In spite of 
the efforts of the workers, the cost of living rose so much 
more rapidly than wages that their purchasing powers 
gradually diminished. This is best illustrated by a table, 
which appears on p. iii. 

Food prices have risen still more rapidly during the War 
until now, after two and a quarter years’ hostilities, they are 
70 per cent above the level of July, 1914, and more than 
80 per cent higher than the prices ruling in 1900. Rates of 
wages, on the other hand, while they have risen considerably 
in War industries, have scarcely moved upwards amongst the 
great majority of the workers. Even in those industries 
(such as engineering, shipbuilding, mining, iron and _ steel 
manufacture, railways and transport, and munition-making of 
all kinds) in which the rise has been considerable it has in no 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF AVERAGE RATES OF WAGES AND OF PRICES. 
(Board of Trade Figures.) 























Wages in 1900=I00. Prices in 1900=100. 
Retail Prices in 
End of Year. Wages. London. 
1896 go'2 9I'7 
1897 gil 95°5 
1898 93-4 99°5 
1899 95°6 95°4 
1900 100°0 10 0°0 
1901 gg'0 100°4 
1902 97°8 101°0 
1903 97°3 102°8 
1904 96'8 102°4 
1905 97°3 102°8 
1906 98°7 102°0 
1907 102°1 105‘0 
1908 1OI'S 107°5 
1909 100°3 107°6 
1910 100°7 109'4 
IQiI 100°9 109°4 
1912 103°4 114°5 
1913 106°5 | 114°8 
1914 116°8 








case been equal to the rise in the cost of living. The cost of 
living, including food, rent, and clothing, is calculated by the 
Board of Trade to be now at between 45 and 50 per cent 
above the pre-war level. No official figures have yet been 
published of the precise extent to which wages have risen, 
but it is estimated that, after all factors have been taken into 
account, the average rise in the rate of wages is about 
20 per cent. If we go further and estimate the average 
earnings per worker (including what has been gained by a 
small section in overtime, Sunday pay, money earned owing 
to the suspension of Bank holidays), it cannot come out at 
higher than 22 to 25 per cent. This last estimate is very 
doubtful. The conclusion seems to be that, even if the rise 
in the cost of living is taken at the lowest estimate, and the 
rise in money wages at the highest estimate, the latter can 
only be considered to have risen to half the extent of the 
former. Real wages have therefore fallen still further than 
they did in the sixteen years prior to the War, and have fallen 
at a more rapid rate. 
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How does this square with the impression that exists 
in some quarters that the working class are having the 
time of their lives? It is true that this impression is 
frequently founded on no better evidence than such facts as 
that “our last housemaid is now earning £3 per week at 
munitions,” or that “the ironmonger says that such and such 
an article is so dear because of the cost of labour.” Still, 
there is no doubt that this impression does exist. The 
discrepancy from the actual facts of the case arises 
thus : 

(1.) Unemployment has practically ceased. Of members 
of trade unions which provide out-of-work benefit, the 
monthly unemployment average for the last ten years was 
from four to five per cent, and experience had shown that 
in the very best of times there would be an irreducible 
margin of two per cent unemployed. Want was the 
normal experience of one in every twenty houses. But now 
the enlistment of over four million workers has had its effect, 
an effect that is only slightly mitigated by the enrolment of 
under a million women in our factories. A net withdrawal 
from industry of three million workers has brought every one 
a job and driven away to a large extent the spectacle of misery 
and distress. The “irreducible minimum” of which we spoke 
has sunk to half per cent. 

(2.) Psychology accounts for a good deal. Phenomenal 
rises of wages naturally receive considerable attention in the 
press, largely it would seem because they are so unusual. It 
astonishes and disgusts a reader of Zhe Times to learn that 
a steel smelter is earning £18 a week. It does not occur to 
him to exhibit signs of disgust and horror because a woman 
hook-and-eye carder may be still starving on 6s. 8d. 
a week. In the same way, full notice is taken of those 
trades where wages have risen considerably, while nothing 
is observed about the trades which have had little or no 
advance. But the relatively low wage earners constitute the 
larger proportion of the working class. If we leave aside 
the trades (such as mining, engineering, shipbuilding, 
munition making, railway and transport service) in which 
wages have gone up considerably—and this is by no means 
true for every section of these trades or for every worker in 
any given trade—we find that little more than ten per cent 
has been gained by the millions of workers in textiles, 
clothing, building, agriculture, municipal and national 
Government employment. Besides these, many women’s 
trades have remained stationary, together with teachers, shop 
assistants, and clerks, while in the case of dressmakers and 
the employees of luxury trades there seems reason to believe 
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that they are in many cases getting even less money than 
before. 

(3.) Rumours of rising wages everywhere cause the 
impression of tremendous prosperity among the workers. It 
is forgotten that these advances are almost all of them 
recent. No advances, roughly speaking, took place for the 
first six months after the War, and very few until after the 
first twelve months. On the outbreak of war the trade 
unions voluntarily withdrew all existing wages demands and 
did not move again until by February, 1915, the rise in food 
prices, and in freightage profits, combined with the inaction 
of the Government (in the House of Commons debate of 
February 9th, 1915, Mr. Asquith had tendered his advice 
to the workers to “wait till June”), had simply compelled 
them to take action. Even then, in the case of the 
Railwaymen and the Engineers, they merely sent in again 
their pre-war demands for advances by that time long 
overdue. It was not until May that the Miners secured 
their 154 per cent on the English coalfield. June came, 
and, apart from the ineffective Coal Prices Act (how 
ineffective was shown by the ease with which the South 
Wales coalowners were able to raise the price by half-a- 
crown a ton), nothing was done by the Government to check 
the rise in prices. As a result it was not till more than a 
year after August, 1914, that demands for a rise in wages 
began to pour in. The futile Economy Conference of the 
29th November, 1915, together with the dilatory methods 
of arbitration adopted by the Government, only served to 
convince the trade-unionists that if they wished to preserve 
their standard of life they must do it for themselves. Since 
the early months of last winter then, there have been 
demands for wages, the majority successful. The point 
is that while the rise in prices has been continuous since 
a couple of months after the outbreak of war, the rise in 
wages on a large scale only really began about a year ago. 
Even so, during the last twelve months, it has not kept pace 
with the rise in costs for the same period. 

So far from thinking that the working class are having 
the time of their lives, the intelligent observer is still 
wondering how on earth large numbers of them are managing 
to live at all. The reasons why a rise in the rate of wages of 
less than half the rise in cost of living has not extinguished 
the lower-paid workers are to be found in the quite 
unprecedented conditions by which the usual leakages of 
income through unemployment, short time, &c., have 
been stopped up, and in the following new channels of 
revenue :-— 
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(1.) Separation allowances and pensions at the rate of 
over 100 millions a year have brought up the 
weekly income of the majority of families whose 
male members were not in occupations essential to 
the supply of munitions of war. 

(2.) The number of persons normally in a dependent 
condition has fallen very considerably. Boys and 
girls over the age of twelve, old men, mothers 
temporarily exempt from child-bearing, and wives 
released from housework, have been added to the 
number of wage-earners. Family earnings are high, 

(3.) Overtime, Sunday work, and the suspension of 
holidays have increased the weekly earnings. The 
workers in industry, instead of as usual buying 
health with money, have for these two years and 
more been buying money with health. 

This last reason leads us to consider whether in this 
exceptional period one ought to reverse the usual practice 
and consider actual weekly earnings instead of the rate of 
wages as the index of the Standard of Life. Obviously this 
could only be thought of as regards a certain definite number 
of trades. This alone would invalidate it. But, even if it 
could be restricted to the trades with consistently high 
earnings, it would be a doubtful method to use. In the first 
place, the very large sums brought home by workers in iron and 
steel trades and some sections of mining do represent the rate 
of wages. In Iron and Steel manufacture, and in a modified 
degree in certain parts of the British coalfield, the rate of 
wages is determined by a sliding scale according to the 
selling price of the product. The steel smelter may be 
getting a lot, but then so is the iron master getting a lot. 
Thus these are not special earnings, but exceptionally high 
wages. Secondly, among the munitions trades, in which the 
absence of unsmployment and the presence of high piece 
rates have made the weekly earnings come up to and surpass 
the standard time rates, there are large numbers of workers 
whose labour is almost entirely paid on time. Lastly, amongst 
the new women workers in engineering the earnings are so 
diverse that the only way of obtaining’a satisfactory state of 
affairs has been for the Ministry of Munitions to fix minimum 
time rates. While the unusual earnings may be taken into 
account in estimating the forces that resist a degradation of 
the Standard of Life, it is impossible to use earnings as a 
general criterion. 


Finally, one must not look so much for the effect of the 
War on wages during the War as for its effect on wages after 
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the War. Certain of the conditions introduced during the 
War cannot possibly endure. It is the business of those who 
are planning out the future to calculate what will be the result 
of the disappearance of special war conditions. Will it mean 
a reversion to the status quo ante bellum, or will it mean 
something entirely different? And if so,what? For instance, 
the passing of the Munitions Act had the very definite effect, 
so far as wages was concerned, of restricting the action of the 
law of supply and demand. During the winter of 1914-15 a 
shortage arose of skilled engineering labour. The natural 
result was a tendency for the price of labour to rise. For 
perhaps the first time in English history since the Black 
Death, Labour had a scarcity value. Fitters and Turners 
were bid for by rival firms. It seemed as though engineers 
would begin to get the same sort of fabulous sums for their 
labour as shipowners were getting for their ships. But in 
the case of Labour the Government intervened with the 
Munitions Act, just as the Government at the time of the 
Black Death had intervened with the Statute of Labourers. 
The result of this intervention was, first, that the shortage of 
supply ceased to be an effective agent in the price of this 
commodity called Labour; and second, that, through a 
process of dilution, the supply was gradually made equal to 
the demand. When the War is over, even supposing the 
engineering production of the country is not reduced to 
anything less than the pre-war output, the situation will be 
reversed. The influx of new engineering workers, many of 
them by this time semi-skilled, will make the supply of 
labour much greater than the demand. The tendency will 
be for the price of labour to fall. Will the Government be 
prepared to intervene once more to prevent a fall in standard 
rates when formerly it prevented what was considered too 
great a rise? And if not, why not? 


I have deferred to the end the question of War Bonuses, 
because, like the conditions entailed in the Munitions Act, 
the difficulties in connexion with them arise not when they 
are given, but when they are taken away. If any one among 
the trade-unionists had troubled to think about these 
difficulties, the War Bonus method would never have been 
initiated. The genesis of the movement is rather interesting. 
The earliest Kitchener’s Army recruiting poster invited men 
to enlist “for the duration of the War.” This phrase, 
shouting out from every available wall-space, gradually came 
to affect all of us sub-consciously. So, whenever some one 
suggested that the same phrase should apply to the very 
different matter of wage advances, it seemed to everybody 
to be perfectly natural and profoundly sensible. At that 
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time, before Neuve-Chapelle, most people were still of the 
opinion that this was going to be a short war, and that 
everything at its close would spring back to its previous 
condition like a piece of stretched elastic. Many employers 
certainly look upon the war bonus as an advance which will 
automatically cease with the cessation of hostilities. But 
it is now apparent that with the destruction of shipping and 
the uncertainty of trade, to take only two out of a multitude 
of new factors, there can be no possible hope of normal 
conditions being re-established immediately the War ends. 
Nothing but evil could come from any such proposal as the 
automatic cessation of War Bonuses. The Government 
Committee on Production, of which Sir George Askwith is 
Chairman, have defined a War Bonus as “due to and 
dependent on the existence of the abnormal conditions now 
prevailing in consequence of the War.” It is to be hoped this 
will be interpreted liberally. 

The harvest of the Munitions Acts and of the War Bonus 
movements may be little to our liking. It may coincide with 
dislocation, uncertain trade, competition for jobs, high 
cost of living. The unions have been in a strong position 
during the War, but patriotism has prevented them from using 
their strength. They have been compelled to ask for some- 
thing to keep up their Standard of Life with the knowledge 
that the employers could rely on them not to use the weapon 
of the strike. At times an unfair advantage was taken of 
this knowledge. Certainly what they have asked for has 
only been got in moieties and only after ceaseless 
pressure. The irony of the situation is that immediately 
the conclusion of the War would enable the unions to 
put forth their full strength, that strength will be taken from 
them. Employers, on the other hand, profiting by the ex- 
periences of the War, will be in a stronger position than before. 
With this as our forecast (and while things may be better, it 
would be mere trifling to build on pleasant hopes) we may 
expect a further fall in real wages, a further degradation of the 
standard of life. To suggest the various means by which 
this may be averted is outside the scope of this paper. It 
may be taken for granted that these means must include a 
careful scheme of demobilization, the stamping out of 
unemployment as if it were an epidemic of cholera, the 
amendment and wide extension of anti-sweating Trade 
Boards. Enough has been said to indicate a real danger 
of a degradation of the Standard of Life. To prevent this 
must be the first object of social reconstruction. Or rather 
it is the work of salvage that precedes the work of recon- 
struction, R, PAGE ARNOT, 











The War and Labour. 


WE have realized that a modern war is prosecuted not 
merely by armies in the field or by a navy on the high seas, 
but also by the labour of large numbers of workpeople in 
fields and factories, at docks and forges, in mines and 
warehouses, on railways and ships. In order to supply the 
needs of armies on a Continental scale, it is necessary to 
re-mobilize the forces of labour. The consequences of this 
mobilization for war purposes are both far-reaching and 
profound. 

It was generally anticipated that in the event of a great 
war there would be a large volume of unemployment, and that 
destitution would stalk through the land. During the early 
days of the War this gloomy prophecy appeared likely to be 
realized. Unemployment rapidly increased; thousands of 
people worked short time. Wages, therefore, fell ; prices, on 
the other hand, rose, largely owing to panic. The sudden- 
ness with which the War came naturally threw the delicate 
mechanism of commerce and finance hopelessly out of gear ; 
industry was consequently almost paralysed for the time. But 
these were merely passing events. Before long a great change 
came over the situation, due to two causes. - In the first place, 
a Continental war necessitated a Continental army ; more and 
more men were called for, until now four or five million men are 
in the Army either at home or abroad. This gradual enlistment 
of able-bodied men took out of the labour market an ever- 
increasing proportion of the total number of male workers. In 
the second place, it put them in the position of being non- 
producers and large consumers. The working-man earning 
30s. a week had now to be maintained at a cost of something 
approaching 4/, a week. He wore better clothes and boots ; 
more money was spent upon his food; he was, moreover, 
supplied with costly weapons which were capable of destroying 
in a short space of time an almost incredible amount of wealth. 
Those who remained outside the Army had to maintain both 
themselves and those who were in the Army and also to assist 
in maintaining the armies of the Dominions and the Allies. 
One of the facts which we have learnt since August, 1914, is 
that a modern war is an extremely costly business. Even the 
German General Staff itself appears to have under-estimated 
the consumption of shells, &c., in modern warfare. The needs 
of a modern nation at war are multitudinous ; they include not 
only ships, guns, rifles, and ammunition, but also a wide range 
of commodities, from aircraft and motor-vans to barbed wire 
and steel helmets. 

The period of unemployment, therefore, passed away, 
and an actual shortage of labour made itself felt. The position 
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was serious; there were fewer workers in industry than 
before; the demands to be met seemed inexhaustible. The 
Government was, therefore, driven to state its case before 
the representatives of organized Labour and ask for co- 
operation. 

It is well to remind ourselves that prior to the War 
there was widespread industrial unrest, and on the eve of war 
there were many disputes in progress and others impending. 
Unemployment, and a desire to ignore domestic differences in 
a time of national crisis, led to the abandonment of Labour’s 
demands. Unfortunately, however, it was not long before 
dissatisfaction became acute, due to the rise in prices 
and the knowledge that large profits were being made. 
The feeling of resentment has continued and even 
deepened, and only the gravity of the national position 
has kept it within bounds. The continued rise in prices 
—far more rapid than the rise in wage rates—and the 
undoubted existence of large war profits, which taxation had 
diminished but not exterminated, have sorely tried the 
patience and patriotism of Labour. The point to be noticed 
at the moment, however, is that when the Government was 
about to ask for further help, the mass of the people already 
felt that they were making considerable sacrifices, whilst the 
few appeared to be reaping great gain for themselves. 

All classes of society had willingly given their sons to 
fight ; from those in humbler stations the Government asked, 
in addition, the surrender of rights painfully won through a 
century of effort. There are those who regard trade-union 
regulations as merely a vexatious interference with the normal 
course of industry or as a tyranny imposed upon employers. 
Where they are restrictive, their action is rarely so thorough 
as in the case of the professional organizations of doctors and 
lawyers ; where they appear to be tyrannous, they are more 
often than not a bulwark against exploitation and a protection 
to the economically weak against the demands of the 
economically strong—in other words, against the tyranny of 
employers. This is the view which organized Labour takes 
of its efforts at regulation. Partly in self-defence and 
partly in order-to improve the lot of the worker, the trade 
unions had established a body of regulations covering a large 
number of questions. These rules the Government asked 
organized Labour to suspend ; certain principles, it was 
suggested, should be set aside. 

The Government urgently required a greater output of 
war materials. There were certain obvious ways of getting 
it. Workpeople might work harder and for longer hours. 
They might avoid all stoppages of work owing to disputes, 
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They might allow certain processes to be performed by labour 
of a kind which had hitherto not been employed on them. 
Agreements were accordingly made between the trade unions 
and the Government, Labour Laws were suspended, and the 
Munitions Acts were passed in order to make these things 
possible. Instead of industry being conducted in accordance 
with trade-union rules, agreements between employers and 
employed, and legal enactments, it was conducted upon a basis 
of agreements between the State and the workers and special 
Acts of Parliament.* The net effect of all this was to render 
possible the more extensive employment of semi-skilled 
and unskilled males and of women. Processes were 
subdivided, and more extended use made of semi-automatic 
machinery. Wherever possible, lower grades of labour 
were substituted for higher types, and women took 
the place of men on an ever-increasing scale+ For 
workers in industries governed by the Munitions Acts 
compulsory arbitration was introduced for the settlement of 
disputes. In face of high prices and war profits, and of the 
necessity for considering the position after the War, the trade 
unions demanded certain safeguards. The position taken by 
the organized workers was perfectly clear. They were willing, 
indeed anxious, to assist the Government in the vigorous 
prosecution of the War, but they required an undertaking that 
the patriotism of the working classes should not be exploited 
for private gain. In consequence, the Government agreed to 
the limitation of war profits and to the maintenance of the 
standard rate of wages. 

Lastly, in order that the arrangements made for the more 
efficient production of munitions of war should not prejudice 
the position of Labour when the War was over, the Government 
agreed that the changes introduced were to be temporary and 
to continue only for the period of the War. It undertook 
that in every case previous conditions should be restored after 
the War. 

As time has gone on it has become more and more 
difficult to satisfy the rival claims of the Ministry of Munitions 
and the War Office for men. The Military Service Act has 
swept into the Army a considerable number of male workers 
between the ages of 19 and 41. With the withdrawal of the 
most vigorous and efficient workers, an impetus has been given 
to specialization, the use of machinery, and semi-skilled labour 
—an impetus which has been reinforced by an ever-growing 


* For these see Cole’s ‘ Labour in War-Time’ (Bell & Sons, 2s.), and the 
Munitions of War Acts. 


+ See ‘ Notes on the Employment of Women on Munitions of War,’ issued 
by the Ministry of Munitions, 1s. ; and ‘Women’s War- Work,’ issued by the War 
Office, Sept. 1916, Is. 
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demand for munitions. Steps have been taken to speed-up 
output, by greater pressure, night and day shifts, the reduction 
of absenteeism, and improved organization. 

It would have been surprising if there had been no 
complaints of slackness, broken time, and restriction of 
output. There is evidence that these things exist, just as 
there is evidence of the same slackness, broken time, and 
restriction of output amon? other classes of society. On the 
other hand, increased pressure and long hours have produced 
an overstrain which is affecting output. The question of 
industrial fatigue, which had begun to attract attention prior 
to the War, has become prominent during the War. It is 
now generally recognized that maximum output is not to be 
attained by means of longer hours of work and shorter rest 
periods, as such methods are physiologically wasteful and as 
often as not result in diminished output and lost time.t In 
consequence, the Ministry of Munitions has lately prohibited 
Sunday work, except under circumstances of special urgency. 
Attempts have been made, through the establishment of 
canteens and the work of welfare supervisors, to lighten the 
strain, especially on women workers. 

The changes which have taken place have been by no 
means confined to munitions industries. Workers have been 
taken into the Army from all industries, and non-munitions 
industries have suffered more from enlistment than those 
engaged on war work. Not only so, but they have been to 
some extent depleted through the transference of workers to 
employment directly connected with the prosecution of the 
War. The shortage of labour which has resulted has 
necessitated the same kind of developments which have taken 
place in munitions industries. In other words, the effects of 
the War have made themselves felt over the whole field of 
industry. And the longer the War lasts, the more firmly the 
new régime will establish itself. 

The result of the War upon industry has been to 
precipitate changes which would normally have gradually 
crept into industry during the next half-century or century. 
The pressure put upon capital and management to maximize 
their efficiency has led, as we have seen, to large changes 
in the shape of new machinery and improved organization, 
the introduction of scientific management, speeding-up, the 
subdivision of processes, the regrading of labour, &c. These 
rapid changes amount to nothing short of a revolution in 
industry in the short space of two years, as important perhaps 


+ See ‘Industrial Fatigue and its Cause’ (Cd. 8213, 1d.), and Reports 
on Industrial Fatigue, by Dr. A. F. Stanley Kent (Cd. 8056, 44d., and 
Cd. 8335, 15. 6a.) 
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in its character and as far-reaching in its effects as the 
Industrial Revolution which began a century and a half ago. 

Problems which exercised the mind of the worker prior 
to the War have been intensified in a way which none 
foresaw ; new problems have come in their train. Questions 
of demarcation, the relations between skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, and between male and female workers, scientific 
management, speeding-up, the premium bonus system of pay- 
ment and variations of it, and compulsory arbitration—many 
of them problems of the most complicated character—have 
crowded upon the trade-union movement. It has watched— 
indeed, itself assisted—changes which prior to the War called 
forth its opposition. Viewing the situation as a whole, we 
must say that the position of Labour during the War has 
been more difficult than that of the employers, though they 
have also had their trials. 

The economic efficiency of the industrial population as 
a whole has been raised. Thousands of workers of the 
less-skilled kind have been employed upon work hitherto 
performed only by skilled artisans. Women have succeeded in 
proving their value in work in which they had been rarely or 
never employed before the War. On the whole, there has been 
a diffusion of skill and a clearer differentiation between highly 
skilled work and processes capable of being successfully carried 
on by labour of a less skilled kind, whether male or female. 
This distinction is now generally recognized, and there is 
little doubt that certain kinds of work will not in the future 
be confined to the skilled worker. A further result has been 
the establishment of new and higher standards of output. It 
is certain that efforts will be made to continue these standards 
after the War. The War has affected Labour in other ways: 
the Munitions Acts, the Munitions Tribunals, the Arbitration 
cases, and so forth, have left in the minds of large numbers of 
trade-unionists a feeling that these measures are a kind of 
industrial Prussianism, to be borne during the period of the 
War, but to be endured no longer. And the attitude of Labour 
during the first days of peace will be critical toward measures 
of Industrial Reconstruction, and suspicious of suggestions 
which savour of compulsion. At present, the fear of 
unemployment after the War, and of a consequent fall in 
wages, hides to some extent the resentment against excessive 
regulation ; but if that fear is overcome, the reaction against 
restrictive measures will soon become apparent. 

One of the great outstanding problems of the immediate 
future, and one which vitally affects the labouring population, 
is that of the restoration of trade-union rules. It has already 
been pointed out that industry has during the War moved 
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rapidly forward, and it is too much to expect that employers 
will willingly throw aside the experience they have gained, 
especially as they will be supported by large numbers of 
unorganized workers, particularly women, desirous of 
retaining their hold upon their new occupations. Yet the 
Government gave a solemn pledge that the regulations 
which the trade unions surrendered should be restored when 
the War ends. It is certain that the pledge must be fulfilled ; 
and if it cannot be fulfilled in the letter, it must be carried 
out in the spirit, and in such a way as to meet with the full 
approval of the trade-union movement. The whole problem 
is one which will need for its solution considerable 
tact and goodwill on the part of all concerned. Labour 
as a whole, owing to the events of the War, has 
gained a fuller recognition of its value and place in the 
economic system. It will not readily forfeit that recognition 
in the future. Perhaps the greatest effect of the War upon 
the workers will be to inspire them with greater dignity, and a 
new sense of their importance, which must result in profound 
changes in industrial relationships in the future. 

Of the effects of the War on those workers who are on 
active service it is difficult to write with confidence. But the 
sacrifices they are making, and the part they are playing in 
preserving our national liberty, entitle them to a consideration 
which, for the most part, they rarely received in the past. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the soldier-artisan on his return 
will not submit to the conditions of old. He will be a 
“hand” no longer, but a human personality, with claims to 
full recognition as both individual and citizen. 

It is hard to state precisely how the changes during 
the War, and the War itself, are affecting the attitude and 
outlook of Labour. The determination of the vast majority 
of the working population to support the War as far as 
possible, and their submission to a degree of regulation 
impossible two or three years ago, are not to be taken as signs 
that they have accepted the new economic order. Much less 
is it to be assumed that they are permanently converted to 
the gospel of economic peace at home and economic warfare 
abroad. The bewildering developments during the War have 
come upon them too quickly to be fully understood in all 
their bearings. But so far as these questions have been 
considered up to the present, there is a growing unity of 
opinion in certain directions. In the first place certain 
negative conclusions have been reached. Indeed, organized 
Labour is clearer at the present moment as to things it does 
not want and will not accept, than upon those it desires 
and will accept. The trade-union movement will not 
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accept, say as an alternative to the restoration of its 
regulations, either profit-sharing or co-partnership, in the 
sense in which the latter term is understood. Any develop- 
ment towards co-partnership will be unacceptable unless 
the interests of trade-unionism are safeguarded. As for 
compulsory arbitration, the attitude of the rank and file is 
one of complete hostility. Even the three years’ industrial 
truce which has been suggested is not supported by the mass 
of trade-unionists. In fact, there is little doubt that before 
long the strong undercurrent of feeling against compulsory 
arbitration will challenge that section of the Munitions 
Act, 1915, dealing with the continuance of arbitration for a 
year after the War. 


The same deep antagonism exists towards restrictive 
State regulation generally. The moderate man and the 
extremist are at one in their opposition to all measures of 
State interference which appear likely to hamper the freedom 
and growth of the trade-union movement. 


In the next place, Labour does not intend to allow any 
tampering with its standard of life. One of the most certain 
notes which struck at the recent Trade-Union Congress 
was that of determination to defend the standard of life at 
all costs. Quite apart from any question of bad trade, the 
trade unions scent danger in two directions—in the competition 
of newly trained and unorganized workers, and in the 
possibilities of further speeding-up in order to maximize 
output after the War. 

The events of the War have strengthened the determina- 
tion of organized Labour to uphold these two things—the 
standard of life and the freedom of the trade-union move- 
ment. On these matters there can be no permanent or 
willing compromise. . Until these facts are recognized the 
attitude of Labour cannot be understood. 

On the positive side, generalization is difficult. The 
first plank in the constructive programme which thinking 
work people are shaping during the stress of War relates to 
security and terms of tenure. The question of security of 
tenure is an old one, which the War has intensified. If the 
argument were clearly stated it would be to the effect that 
the large obligations of the citizen—more obvious in war 
than peace—imply equally large rights. The citizen has 
the right to human treatment both in industry and out. 
There can be no human treatment where there is no security 
of tenure in industry. The demand of the trade unions, then, 
is for measures which will establish such security. In the 
forefront is the question of unemployment, which insurance 
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has done something, but not enough, to meet. Included 
in the problem also are length of notice, victimization, and 
unjust dismissal. So far as terms of tenure are concerned, 
there is a renewed demand for a shorter working day after 
the War, and reasonable spells of work. Though many 
questions are involved in the problems of security and terms 
of tenure, the two main proposals which Labour is likely to 
put forward are for “the right to work” and the “eight-hour 
day,” both of which are bound up with the desire for a 
reasonable standard of life. 


Another direction in which working-class opinion has 
developed very considerably during the War is towards 
greater control by workpeople over the conditions under 
which so large a proportion of their working lives is spent. 
A strong and growing body of opinion is favourable towards 
Labour participating in what may be called the government 
of industry. Concretely, it means that increasing weight is 
being attached by the workers to joint workshop committees, 
joint local committees of employers and workpeople, and 
joint conferences for the discussion of common problems. 


Into more detailed treatment of the programme which 
Labour is slowly evolving it is not necessary to enter, partly 
because questions of policy are as yet in the sphere of dis- 
cussion, and partly because it would take us too far afield. 
Nothing has been said regarding the attitude of Labour 
towards industrial peace. In general, the workers are in 
favour of peace, but not at any price. The War itself has 
reinforced their position. The trade-union movement recog- 
nizes that there are matters more vital than peace. In brief, 
a decent standard of life, security of tenure, the freedom 
of the trade-union movement, and a share in industrial control 
come first. In a sense, these are the price of peace. The 
disposition of Labour is reasonable: if takes no pleasure in 
industrial strife, but in its view there can be no permanent 
peace so long as there is industrial injustice. Nevertheless, 
the future is not hopeless. Workpeople and employers alike 
have learnt much. The consuming public have realized more 
fully than in the careless, thoughtless days before the War, 
their dependence upon both the captain of industry and the 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. The problem of the 
worker in industry is fundamentally a human, and not an 
economic, problem. If as a result of the War we have learnt 
that central fact, we shall have taken the first step towards a 
new industrial order. 


ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 











The Future of 
THE ATHENZUM 


READERS of The Atheneum during the past five years 
will know that it has given increasing attention to economic 
and political problems. Such a development was inevitable 
with the growth of social consciousness. The educated class 
to which the paper made its chief appeal, has been forced, 
whether its primary interest was letters, science or the arts, 
to take a concurrent interest in social politics. In the im- 
mediate future this new interest will require an even larger 
share of its attention. 


The chief task of the time is Reconstruction, and Re- 
construction can be successful only if the problems of society 
are approached in the same spirit of disinterested service of 
truth as informs the best work of scholarship and artistic 
criticism. With the establishment of the new Universities, 
the diffusion of University teaching through University 
Tutorial Classes for working people, and the general spread 
of education, the class of men and women to which The 
Atheneum appeals has grown and will grow at an increasing 
rate ; it is the desire of the paper to assist this class to take 
the part in the shaping and control of public policy that it 
ought to take. 


The Atheneum will endeavour to provide an organ for 
the expression and criticism of ideas of Reconstruction, 
while maintaining its traditions as an authoritative record 
and review of the intellectual life of the country. In 
order to carry on this work, the Proprietor has obtained 
the co-operation of a group of men and women of varied 
experience and interests, some of whom are already con- 
nected with the Paper. 


The group will begin its active work with the 
New Year. Each number will contain notes and articles 
dealing with various aspects of Reconstruction, and special 
attention will be paid to reviews of the literature on the 














subject. Much has been written on the problems of 
Reconstruction, and more is to be feared. But few attempts 
have been made to relate the different aspects of the 
problems, to formulate the principles involved, and to 
criticize projects in the light of the historical development 
of British society. 


This work The Atheneum proposes to do, in the con- 
viction that it will gain wide support. Its prestige gives it 
a standing which must obtain for it a hearing that might be 
denied to other journals which have not close on a century’s 
tradition to conserve. 


Development necessarily depends upon the amount of 
support obtained. The paper has received offers of capital ; 
but it has persistently refused to hamper its policy or sub- 
mit to external control. It is intended to base the paper 
not upon borrowed capital, but upon its circulation, as its 
sole object is to bring what it has to say before the public. 
The desire of those who are giving their time and energy 
to this work is to see their way sufficiently clear for, say, 
three years, so that the new lines of growth may become 
established. Their appeal is for a sufficient number of men 
and women who are prepared to support The Atheneum 
during that period. 


If an adequate circulation can be assured, the Proprietor 
and those associated with him may be trusted to use every 
effort to make the paper a powerful force in our national 
life. If supporters choose to forward a three years’ sub- 
scription at once, the money will be used for the develop- 
ment of The Atheneum on the lines indicated above. It is 
obvious, however, that this must be left to the discretion 
of readers. It is hoped that they will render the best of 
all help by making the paper more widely known. 


This appeal is made with a candour which the spirit of 
the new time permits ; and with confidence, as it is felt that an 
exposition of the New Learning is one of the greatest needs 
of the time. 

















To the Manager, THE ATHENZ#ZUM, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


I promise to support ‘ The Atheneum’ for three years, and 


*cheque for 21. 2s., being subscription for 
enctoss *postal order three ‘years. 
*Mr. 
Signed +*Mrs. 
*Miss 
PURE BOR BE oo viva scscecunstcnses 


eeoeoeeeereeeeeeeeeeeee ree eeeens 


I promise to support ‘The Atheneum’ for one year, and 
( *cheque for 14s., being subscription for one 
enclose | *hostal order year. 


( *Mr. 
*Mrs. 
* Miss 


Feeld Postal AGMPORE ooc ccc ccccccccsccses 


Signed - 


eeoeoeereeree eee eeeee eee eee eeeee 


* Kindly cross through wording which does not apply. 


We shall be glad to receive the names and addresses | | 





of any who are likely to be interested in the new developments | 


of The Atheneum :— 
Name. Address. 























Names and Addresses of Likely Readers. 










































































